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PREFACE 


Curriculum Planning for Better Teaching and Learning is a guide for 
planning the curriculum for any educational program serving the learning 
needs of people. It is intended to be a basic text for students engaged in 
professional study of the scope and nature of curriculum and its planning, 
and a reference for all persons who participate professionally in planning 
educational programs in any setting. This book is comprehensive in its 
treatment, presenting models of the process of planning and analyzing the 


factors and steps involved. 
Curriculum planning, by its 


among social aims, social theories, an 
choices from among a variety of ways to organize education. The choices 


made are based on values; curriculum development is full of values and 
valuing. We recognize that a commitment to values is a necessity for all 
curricular activity. This book retains the characteristic feature of earlier 
editions by presenting alternative choices without advancing a doctrinaire 
position. Hence, we have cited a large body of literature, often presenting 
different points of view, on many of the topics treated. Readers are en- 
couraged to draw on many sources, including those cited, in formulating 
their own values and concepts about the nature of education, developing 
their personal models of the process of curriculum planning, and proceed- 
ing with the job at hand. We believe that the concepts and recommenda- 
tions presented in this book provide an adequate base, both as to the scope 
and nature of the curriculum and the processes to be used in its planning, 
for students and specialists to d i _ competencies in the 
i fessional responsibilities. 
most important of all pro ae ne a 
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earlier editions of this book, as well as from most other curriculum books, 
in two important ways. First, the book is based on a recognition that 
schooling and education are not synonymous; that is, education includes 
but is broader than schooling. Second, the book is oriented toward the 


utilization of future forecasts in curriculum planning. 


very nature, constitutes choices—choices 
d psychological systems leading to 
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The principles of curriculum planning described and illustrated in this 
book apply to the development of educational programs in any setting. 
Thus this book provides assistance to curriculum planners whether they 
are working in schools, colleges, museums, television studios, computer 
centers, religious organizations, voluntary groups, business and industry, 
or in any other education-related activity. Further, the book provides 
specific suggestions to enable various educational agencies to cooper- 
atively plan comprehensive and lifelong educational programs. 

The future orientation of the book reflects, in part, the experiences of 
the newest author. For the past five years, grants from the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education have enabled him to study social, economic, and tech- 
nological trends and their impact on education. This resulting knowledge 
has influenced the content of several chapters. Chapter 8, “Curriculum 
Planning and the Future,” makes explicit the way in which curriculum 
planners may develop their own interpretations of future forecasts and 
use these interpretations in planning educational programs. The possibili- 
ties and problems associated with developing a network of learning sys- 
tems are explored in Chapter 8. 

A distinctive hallmark of earlier editions of this book has been its valu- 
able historic perspective on curriculum planning. This edition maintains 
this tradition. Thus the book epitomizes what we believe to be the ideal 
mode of progress for education—to move forward with one foot planted 
firmly in the past and the other stepping into the future. 

The organization of this book follows that of its predecessor volume 
because this is our conception of the elements of the curriculum and its 
planning. However, each chapter has been completely revised to include 
research and other pertinent publications of the intervening years and to 
give full consideration to current curriculum developments—for example, 
minimum competency testing and mainstreaming. 

Chapter 1 provides historical perspective on several curriculum issues 
and presents a basic framework for curriculum planning. General princi- 
ples to guide in the process of planning together with practical applica- 
tions are included in Chapter 2. Effective curriculum plans are based on 
data regarding society, learners, nature of knowledge, and concepts from 
behavioral sciences. Chapter 3 includes some of these data and suggests 
additional sources. 

Chapter 4 describes procedures to follow in specifying educational 
goals, subgoals, and objectives. Five different types of curriculum designs 
are described in Chapter 5. There, as throughout the book, the impor- 
tance of making appropriate choices of design based on values and to 
achieve different purposes is emphasized. Similarly in Chapter 6, a variety 
of instructional models is presented and their use is related to possible 
curriculum designs. Chapter 7 presents alternative approaches to a con- 
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tinuing aspect of curriculum planning—evaluation. Chapter 8 relates fore- 
casts of the future to curriculum development. 

We are indebted to our students, colleagues, and former teachers for 
helping us to learn about curriculum. We are especially indebted to Hollis 
L. Caswell, whose contributions to the theories and practices of cur- 
riculum planning over many years constitute the basis for valid and for- 
ward-looking planning in the future. 

We dedicate this book to all of those who have the privilege of planning 
opportunities for learning in any setting. Our hope is that insights gained 
from this book will result in superior programs of education. 

J. Galen Saylor 


William M. Alexander 
Arthur J. Lewis 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Gainesville, Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


September 1980 
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This is a book about planning educa- 
tional experiences; education is defined as an orderly, deliberate, and 
sustained effort to transmit or develop knowledge, concepts, skills, atti- 
tudes, or habits. Education takes place in a variety of settings and through 
the efforts of many different individuals. Schools and universities consti- 
tute one obvious source of education. But other settings provide orderly, 
deliberate, and sustained efforts to transmit or develop knowledge, con- 
cepts, skills, attitudes, or habits. For example, education takes place in 
religious schools, in youth organizations such as Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, in museums, through radio and television, in homes, and in many 
industries. As the need for education increases in the future, more individ- 
uals will be involved in planning educational experiences in an increased 
variety of settings. The value of the educational experience depends in 
large part upon the quality of the opportunities for learning that are 
planned and provided. 

The purpose of this book is to help individuals who plan learning oppor- 
tunities. The book is based on the assumption that schooling and education 
are not synonymous; schooling is but one, albeit an important one, of the 
elements of a total system of education. This assumption distinguishes this 
curriculum publication from others in two important ways. First, the text 
is written to assist individuals and groups as they plan learning opportuni- 
ties in any setting. The value of the principles developed in this book has 
been demonstrated for school settings. These principles can also be used 
in designing educational programs for other educational settings. Because 
previous writing on curriculum has focused on schools, illustrations drawn 
from schools will predominate. Second, the book shows how curriculum 
plans for a group of learners in one setting may be related to educational 
experiences provided for the same learners in other aspects of their educa- 
tional environment. Ways to integrate different elements in any given 
learner’s system are emphasized in the book. 

This book presents no single, simple formula for curriculum planning. 
Any such presentation would be a dangerous oversimplification of a com- 
plex field. We will instead review various concepts of curriculum and its 
planning, explain and illustrate some principles and practices we consider 
especially relevant, and leave to readers the development and application 
of their own formulas for use in particular curriculum planning situations. 

This chapter is an overview of the field of curriculum planning and an 
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introduction to the book. Alternative concepts of the curriculum are pre- 
sented together with some basic considations in planning a curriculum. In 
this publication, the curriculum is viewed both as a conceptual scheme 
and as the changing, living happening it can be and is in the school and 
community of real people. Similarly, curriculum planning is viewed both 
as the system it can be and as the combination of operations, however 
inadequate and unrealistic, it is in actual educational settings. 


CONCEPTS OF THE CURRICULUM 


Since education is an orderly and deliberate effort, some plan is needed 
to guide this effort. The term curriculum generally refers to this plan. The 
way in which curriculum is defined reflects value judgments regarding the 
nature of education. The definition used also influences how curriculum 


will be planned and utilized. 


The authors of the many books and other publications on curriculum 


that have appeared since the first in 1918, Bobbitt's The Curriculum, 1 
have usually presented a particular conception of the curriculum. Many 
of these conceptions have contained similar elements, if not phraseology, 
and some efforts at their classification have been made. Lewis and Miel 
identified definitions of curriculum in the following categories: course of 
Study, intended learning outcomes, intended opportunities for engage- 
ment, learning opportunities provided, learner's actual engagements, and 
learner's actual experiences. They defined curriculum D a set of inten- 
tions about opportunities for engagement of persons-to- e-educated with 
other persons and with things (all bearers of ee processes, tech- 
niques, and values) in certain arrangements of = and space.”* Tanner 
and Tanner traced the history of curriculum de nitions showing that 
"curriculum has been variously defined as: 1) the cumulative tradition of 
organized knowledge; 2) modes of thought; 3) lace Capo, ce 4) guided 
experience; 5) a planned learning E 6) cognitive/affective 
Content and process; 7) an instructional d ) a ends or 
outcomes; and 9) a technological system o po - : d ae " 
Our own analysis of past and present concep es um bene- 
fits from and relates to those just cited but employs somewhat different 


Categories. 


; ; : " Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918). 
oe Bobbitt, ses Fari lem for Improved Instruction: New Challenges, New 
en ur J. Lewis and rd Wa dsworth Publishing Company, ai ien p. 27. j 
"D aire eR Tenisi; Curriculum Development: Theory into Practice, 2nd 
e. anner anı xi 


B 0), p. 36. 
ed. (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1980), p 
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The Curriculum as Subjects and Subject Matter 


Historically and currently, the dominant concept of the curriculum is 
that of subjects and subject matter therein to be taught by teachers and 
learned by students. In high schools and colleges, the term curriculum has 
been and still is widely used to refer to the set of subjects or courses 
offered, and also to those required or recommended or grouped for other 
purposes; thus, such terms as the college preparatory curriculum, science 
curriculum, and premedical curriculum are commonly used. In cur- 


riculum terminology, program of studies is more properly used in these 
connections. 


Despite efforts for over a half century to achieve broader and different 
curriculum foci, the concept of curriculum as subject matter persists as the 
basis of the dominant curriculum design (see Chapter 5). It was central to 
and emphasized by the wave of curriculum development in the subject 
fields that began in the 1950s and was stimulated by the Russian advance 
into outer space and subsequent pressure to improve American education. 

The concept of the curriculum as subjects and subject matter has been 
reflected in a plethora of theories relating to principles for selection, 
sequence, and grade placement of subject matter. Comprehensive state- 
ments of the theory underlying curriculum planning for a subject cur- 
riculum are of relatively recent origin, perhaps because the process was 
so long unchallenged and in a general sense is well known. Curriculum 
planning for a subject curriculum follows a fairly common formula: 


1. Use expert judgment (based on various social and educational factors) to 
determine what subjects to teach. 

2. Use some criterion (difficulty, interest, sequence, for example) to select 
the subject matter for particular populations (grouped, for example, by 
State, district, age, or grade) and subjects. 


3. Planand implement appropriate methods of instruction to ensure mastery 
of the subject matter selected. 


Even with the more sophisticated theories and processes now available, 
we reject as inadequate any conception of the curriculum which confines 
education to the fields of organized knowledge. Earlier, when subject 
planning and materials development were less well done than they are 
today, curriculum theorizing generally tended to be focused on moving 


away from the subject design. 
The Curriculum as Experiences 


The concept of the curriculum as the experiences of the learner, includ- 
ing those utilizing organized subject matter, was introduced in early cur- 
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riculum publications. Caswell and Campbell embraced the experiences 
concept of the curriculum as they observed the sterility of instruction 
based on textbooks and courses of study outlining subject matter. In their 
popular Curriculum Development (1935), they gave this concept wide 
exposure, holding the school curriculum “to be composed of all the experi- 
ences children have under the guidance of teachers.”* Many subsequent 
publications utilized similar definitions. 

The discrepancy between the planned curriculum and the experienced 
curriculum continues. Goodlad, after visiting hundreds of classrooms, 
identified four curriculums: formal curriculum (as set forth by the state 
and local school boards); perceived curriculum (what teachers say they are 
trying to do); observed curriculum (what observers see when present in 
the classroom); and experiential curriculum (what the students are per- 
ceiving and reacting to).5 This disparity between the formal or perceived 
curriculum and the observed or experiential curriculum is symptomatic 
of separating means and ends in education. The ends in education are 
responses to the question, "What shall be taught? while the means of 
education are responses to the question, How shall it be taught?” When 
means are separated from ends, the curriculum experienced may vary 


from the curriculum planned. 


An earlier edition of this book (1966) used a definition Lewis and Miel 


classified with Caswell’s as “something actualized.” Our intent, however, 
is to emphasize the curriculum 4s 4 plan rather than aba record orieven 
an observation of learning opportunities; but along with Caswell and otli- 
ers, we reject concepts of the curriculum tha , focus peel nh subjects Gr 
objectives. For the curriculum to have the vitality Caswell and Campbell 
and subsequent authors sought, the curriculum plan must be based on 
consideration of “all elements in the experience of the learner,"* so that 

nsistent. 
The eon by this concept has to do with the relation of planning 
ends and means. Seeing the curriculum v Sepe us pei s en 
concept of the curriculum in the classification by on drei tee nde bal 
thing intended," but we believe that the intention should include bias 
ends and mieux Certainly means and ends (tha tis, Sueco Siratecten 
and curriculum objectives) need at some points to be considered sepa- 
Pao pam perticular curriculum aper) n to be ex- 
pected that objectives, designs, instruct >” di iten bro in: tri d e 
be studied and planned separately. But the relation is anes iat 


“Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Developm: 


ed E wig pes n Ss Goodlad, "A Preview of Schooling in America,” Phi Delta 
arold Shane Intervie 

Kappan, 60 (September 1978): 48. 

"Caswell and Campbell, p. 69- 


ent (New York: American 
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we find it inadvisable—indeed, virtually impossible—to plan curriculum 
and instruction separately as though they were really discrete. 


The Curriculum as Objectives 


Early efforts at curriculum improvement made much use of aims and 
objectives as bases for curriculum planning. The scientific-management 
approach used in business and industry at the turn of this century encour- 
aged Bobbitt to apply scientific principles to the curriculum field." By 
applying such procedures, Bobbitt determined curriculum objectives 
based on skills and knowledge needed by adults. Bobbitt defined cur- 
riculum as "that series of things which children and youth must do and 
experience by way of developing ability to do the things well that make 
up the affairs of adult life. . . ."* 

Tyler? contributed a model that systematized this approach through the 
Eight-Year Study of school-college relations and his later publications. 
Instruction tended to be subsumed under curriculum, although the phrase 
curriculum and instruction was commonly employed to include both 
curriculum designs and instructional strategies. However, methods 
courses tended to remain apart from curriculum courses in teacher educa- 
tion and certification. A series of research studies in instruction paralleled 
the search for new curriculum content beginning in the 1950s, and many 
writers began to separate more definitely the study of curriculum and the 
study of instruction. One result was a definition of curriculum as consisting 
solely of objectives or ends and instruction as the means of their attain- 
ment. This view of the curriculum was clearly stated by Johnson: 


Curriculum is concerned not with what students will do in the learning 
situation, but with what they will learn (or be able to do) as a consequence of 
what they do. Curriculum is concerned with what results, not with what 
happens. And it stands in an anticipatory relationship to the learning process, 
not in a reportorial relationship, after the fact. It deals with expectations or 
intentions, and more specifically, with the learning outcomes intended to be 
achieved through instruction, that is, through the experiences provided, 
through what happens and what learners do.!? 


The concept of the curriculum as objectives to be achieved has had a 
profound impact on education. It provides the rationale for competency- 
based education, which has historically served as the model for vocational 


"See Raymond Callahan, Education and the 
Chicago, 1962), Chapters 2 and 4. 

*Bobbitt, p. 42. 

"Ralph Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Insi 
Chicago Press, 1949). 

10Mauritz Johnson, “Appropriate Research Directions in Curriculum and Instruction,” Cur- 
riculum Theory Network, 6 (Winter 1970-1971): 25. 


Cult of Efficiency (Chicago: University of 


trüction (Chicago: University of 
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education. The competency-based model is being used in many profes- 
sional schools and is being legislated in several states for K-12 programs. 
(See Chapter 5 for further discussion.) 


The Curriculum as Planned Opportunities for Learning 


Three conceptions of the curriculum have been considered: subject 
matter, experiences, and objectives. Clearly all three play a role in educa- 
tion—subject matter provides the knowledge core of education, learners 
have experiences, and stating objectives is important for many curriculum 
plans. However, to limit our definition of curriculum to any one of these 
three conceptions would restrict thinking and block consideration of im- 


portant alternatives. 


An adequate definition of curriculum sho 
experience, and objectives. The definition should also provide for a plan 


Or set of intentions, since we regard curriculum as anticipatory or in- 
tended. A curriculum plan includes specific plans (really subplans) for 
whatever learning opportunities are anticipated. It is focused on, but not 
confined to, aims and objectives, and it includes those elements identified 
later in this chapter as curriculum design, implementation (that is, instruc- 
tion), and evaluation, which are essential to consideration and use of the 
plan for a specific population. The curriculum plan should minimize the 
dangers of separating means and ends. 

Our definition of curriculum needs to be broad enough to cover learners 


of aj ingi tting. The important role of the learner in the 
ny age learningin any se E lementation phase of education should 


lanni the im 
b. "ei s ge rad nm te importance of learner participation 
When he commented on changes he would make in the four basic cur- 
riculum questions he posed originally in 1949. After affirming that the 
questions were still valid, he commented: 
w to careful consideration of the 


uld encompass subject matter, 


| would give much greater emphasis no : 
implications for eurem development of the active role of the student in 


the learning process. | would also give much greater emphasis to a compre- 
es Wick aea the nonschool areas of student learning in developing 


a curriculum.!! 
Tyler concluded, "Where possible and Klage eene them- 
Selves should participate in the planning and ev uation of the cur- 
Ticulum,’”?2 3 

Greene, in an article on the artistic-esthetic and the curriculum, em- 
m — for a Curriculum Development Syllabus Today," in Alex 
d Ter Deiane ea orf ulum Theory (Washington, D.C.: Association for 

upervision a Curriculum Development, coil P 2a 
“Tyler, “Desirable Content for Curriculum y, 
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phasized the importance of “moving young people to self-reflectiveness 
and critical awareness."!? Greene decried “. . . the anesthetic character of 
so many institutions in our culture, including schools" and social structures 
"... pressing down on human beings and rendering them passive: gazers, 
not see-ers; hearers, not listeners."!* From this frame of reference Greene 
concluded, "Curriculum, to me, ought to be a means of providing opportu- 
nities for the seizing of a range of meanings by persons open to the world, 
especially today.”** Our definition of curriculum should keep open—in- 
deed, should encourage—learners to seize or grasp a range of meanings 
from their world. 

We define curriculum as a plan for providing sets of learning opportu- 
nities for persons to be educated. Note that the provision of sets of learning 
opportunities could encompass a subject-centered curriculum or a compe- 
tency-based curriculum. It could also include an experience type of cur- 
riculum such as a values-clarification experience. The provision of sets of 
learning opportunities can also describe a learning environment where 
learners can grasp a range of meanings. For example, this definition en- 
compasses the open curriculum as found in some British primary schools. 

In applying this definition, the term p/an should be viewed as an inten- 
tion rather than a blueprint. An effective teacher works with a plan in the 
same sense that an artist starts with an image of a landscape to be painted 
or a head to be sculpted. As the artist works to embody this image, the 
image may vary. Similarly, as effective teachers embody the curriculum 
plan through instruction, they may vary the original plan as appropriate. 
Too often, ineffective teachers “plow ahead” with their plans, ignoring the 
learners and their interaction with the material. Curriculum plans should 
free teachers to be creative, not lock them into unproductive lessons. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEARNING 


Planning opportunities for learning requires making choices. Of the myr- 
iad of possible opportunities for learning, which ones should be selected 
for a given set of learners? Since curriculum choices are value-based, they 
cannot be determined solely through the use of empirical data. The appro- 
priateness of a curriculum plan will be improved when curriculum deci- 
sion makers (whether textbook writers, curriculum committees, or 


classroom teachers) have a knowledge of curriculum choices to be made 
and criteria to apply in making choices. 


'*Maxine Greene, “The Artistic-Aesthetic and Curri 
283. 

14Greene, p. 284. 

!5Greene, p. 284. 


culum," Curriculum Inquiry, 6 (1977): 
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Kliebard identified four problems that arise when the central cur- 
riculum question, “What should we teach?" is confronted. “1) Why should 
we teach this rather than that? 2) Who should have access to what knowl- 
edge? 3) What rules should govern the teaching of what has been selected? 
and 4) How should the various parts of the curriculum be interrelated in 
order to create a coherent whole?"!? Is there a theory that can guide in 
solving these problems—in making these choices? 

Kliebard reviewed alternative definitions of the word theory as applied 
by Ernest Nagel. At one end of the continuum, Nagel placed hard sciences 
"where the term theory is usually meant to designate a system of universal 
Statements."!? At the opposite end of the continuum, Nagel defined the- 
ory as “any more or less systematic analysis of a set of related concepts.” +° 
Kliebard concluded that it may be possible to develop a curriculum the- 
ory, in the latter sense. He based his theory on the writings of Dewey: 


e, Dewey hoped to tie together the two 
f any curriculum theory: the child, on the 
d, concrete forms of experience; and, 
ystematically organized experi- 


Through the concept of experienc 
elements that constitute the heart o 
One hand, with its crude, unsystematize 
on the other, the abstract, highly refined. ands 
ence of the human race.? 

provide the basis for eventual development 
s time there is no agreed-upon comprehen- 
rriculum planning. 

does not mean that curriculum plan- 
basic considerations that can guide the 


curriculum planner in making choices. This section examines consider- 
ations having to do with the relationship between curriculum, instruction, 
and teaching; historical antecedents in planning curriculum; bases for the 
curriculum; relation of elements of the curriculum; and the relationship 


between the learner and the curriculum. 


Although Dewey's ideas may 
of a curriculum theory, at thi: 
sive theory to guide us fully in cu 

Lack of a comprehensive theory 
ning must be haphazard. There are 


Relation of Curriculum, Instruction, and Teaching 


defined as a plan for providing sets of learning 
Opportunities for persons to be educated. Plans have no M until they 
are set in motion; thus, learning opportunities remain only opportunities 
until learners become engage with the opportunities. Instruction is de- 
fined, then, as the actual engagements of learners with planned learning 


Curriculum has been 


"Herbert M. Kliebard "Curriculum Theory: Give Mea ‘For Instance," Curriculum Inquiry, 
6 (1977): 262. 
“"Kliebard, p. 262. 
a Kliebard, p. 263. 
Kliebard, p. 267. 
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opportunities. 'Thus, instruction can be thought of as the implementation 
of the curriculum plan. 

The terms curriculum and instruction are interlocked almost as inextri- 
cably as the names Tristan and Isolde or Romeo and Juliet. Without a 
curriculum or plan, there can be no effective instruction; and without 
instruction the curriculum has little meaning. 

Teaching and instruction are sometimes used interchangeably; we 
make a distinction between the terms. Instruction—that is, the engage- 
ment of a learner in a planned opportunity for learning—does not require 
a teacher. Lewis and Miel pointed out that teaching is a human function 
performed for another person. Thus, “... one might speak of self-instruc- 
tion through programmed materials, a book, or film but not of self-teach- 
ing.”*° Following this logic, we adopted a definition of teaching as a 
process whereby one person mediates between another person and the 
substance of this world to facilitate learning. Learning is taken to be a 
change in the learner's behavior. Note that this definition of teaching 
enables us to include a variety of individuals as teachers. Parents can be 
teachers; so can scout leaders and peers. In fact, anyone who facilitates 
learning by mediating between a person and the substance of this world 
is a teacher. This is not to say that all teachers are good teachers nor that 
all teaching is effective. 

An understanding of the relationships and the differences between cur- 
riculum, instruction, and teaching will improve the choices made by cur- 
riculum planners. Effective plans for opportunities for learning— 
curriculum—make provision for their implementation—instruction—and 
for the mediating function between persons and materials—teaching. 


Historical Antecedents in Planning Opportunities for Learning 


Curriculum planners can profit from an understanding of the history of 
curriculum planning. While they should not be bound in their decisions 
by historical precedent, to remain ignorant of such precedent can lead to 
repeating errors. The history of curriculum is particularly instructive be- 
cause of its cyclical nature. 

Although the history of education goes back to humanity's beginnings, 
the application of science to education is a development of the last 100 
years. This history shows the influence of societal changes on education. 
And just as economic conditions and social ideals have ebbed and flowed 
during the past century, educational ideas have changed. This section 
provides a historical overview of three curriculum themes and their varia- 
tions: procedures for planning curriculum, the learner and the nature of 
the curriculum, and content of the curriculum. As will become apparent, 


20] ewis and Miel, pp. 30-31. 
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these three themes are interrelated as shapes and colors in an unfolding 
tapestry with society as a background. 


Procedures for Planning Curriculum 

In 1885, John Philbrick rejected the voluntary and pluralistic system of 
education and advocated that “one best system" of education be devel- 
oped and universally used. In 1918, Bobbitt applied the ideas of scientific 
management and developed a curriculum with objectives drawn directly 
from the life of adults. This approach has continued to influence cur- 
riculum, but with varying degrees of intensity. During the 1920s, several 
large cities (Los Angeles, Denver, St. Louis) adopted Bobbitt’s approach 
and used procedures that were referred to as a scientific or an analytical- 
aims approach. 

In the 1930s, according to Casw 
riculum development away from t 


ell, *three major influences turned cur- 
he dominant theory and procedure of 
the twenties."?? The first influence was the experimentalist philosophical 
position that rejected a scientific approach, stressing ends before means 
and linear relationships between ends and means. The experimentalist 
position views ends and means as integrated and dialectically related. The 
second influence that eroded the dominant curriculum theory and prac- 
tice in the 1990s was the Gestalt theory in psychology. This theory led to 
an organismic view of learning and development which, for many cur- 
riculum workers, replaced connectionism which had provided a good 
theoretical basis for the analytical-aims procedure of curriculum develop- 
ment. The third major influence during the 1930s was the great depres- 
sion. Schools were asked to lead in social MODE E with a curriculum 
related ts' identifiable and obvious neecs. 

ciue hec din associated with the Eight-Year Study?" and the Pro- 
gressive Education Association during the 1930s ". . . were centrally inter- 
ested in students. They gave high priority to understanding, defining, and 
building on student's needs, purposes, and interests." ?* Caswell concluded 
that these leaders did not believe the best approach was through an 


analytical-aims procedure. : 

The ormen of evaluation instruments for the Eight-Year Study 
led in an interesting way, however, to a return to an analytical-procedures 
approach to curriculum. The evaluation group, headed by Tyler, de- 


manded a more precise definition of aims. From his work, Tyler developed 


?1Dayi Best System (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974). 

S era qu TN cone ee aeulura Problems," The Educational Forum, XLIII (No- 
vember 1978): 103. 
*°For a description of th 
Year Study (New York: 
*4Caswell, p. 105. 


e Eight-Year Study, see Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight- 
Harper and Brothers, 1942). 
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his model referred to earlier. Tyler stated his rationale for evaluating a 
curriculum in terms of four questions which must be answered in develop- 
ing any curriculum or plan of instruction: 


1. What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 

4. How can we determine whether these purposes are being attained??> 


Tyler’s curriculum model, which he continued to support but with modifi- 
cations, represented a return to the earlier analytical-aims procedures. 

Molnar and Zahorik believed that “the power and impact of the Tyler 
model cannot be overstated."?9 They pointed out that teachers and cur- 
riculum committees have viewed the asking and answering of Tyler’s four 
questions as their primary task. They concluded, “To stand outside of 
Tyler is to stand outside of the dominant assumptions of American cul- 
ture.”?7 

Caswell viewed Tyler's approach as “. . . a step backward to the mecha- 
nistic procedures used in the twenties. It again made adult goals dominant 
in selecting and organizing pupil experiences."?* Further, Caswell con- 
cluded after reviewing curriculum writings, “So far as I could detect, there 
was no evidence of a significant tendency during the forties and fifties to 
return to the mechanistic practices of the twenties."?? 

But a new set of actors entered the curriculum planning stage in the 
1950s. The scientific approach to curriculum planning had virtually elimi- 
nated parents because they were not professionals. However, in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, parents and other citizens found a way to partici- 
pate. A wave of criticism leveled at progressive education and neglect of 
the three R’s engulfed the schools. The 1950s also saw the Russians launch- 
ing the first spacecraft, Sputnik, followed by the enactment of the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA), which provided federal funds for cur- 
riculum development. The ensuing programs were, for the most part, 
developed by academicians who valued subject content and had little 
concern for the needs and interests of students. The resultant national 
curriculum programs, such as the "new math" instituted in the 1950s and 
early 1960s, reflected Tyler's model. 


The Tyler model was adapted by other curriculum writers during this 


**Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, p. 1. 

?*Alex Molnar and John A. Zahorik (eds.), Curriculum Theory (Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1977), p. 3. f 

?'Molnar and Zahorik, p. 3. 

29 Caswell, p. 105. 

29 Caswell, p. 106. 
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period. For example, Taba’s seven-step model extended Tyler’s four ques- 
tions. 


Diagnosis of needs. 

Formulation of objectives. 
Selection of content. 
Organization of content. 
Selection of learning experiences. 


Organization of learning experiences. 
Determination of what to evaluate and of the ways and means of doing 
it.3° 


Mogssowo 


In the 1970s, Tyler's technological line of curriculum thinking was ex- 
tended by intructional designers. For example, the four-step model used 
by Briggs reflects Tyler's questions. 


Goals .. ., to be attained are identified in terms of learners' performance. 
Evaluative measures are designed to assess attainment of goals. 


Alternative sets of strategies are considered. uu" " 
Design decisions (are made to) conform to the defined inputs. 


Roco 


Popham and Baker advocated a four-step goal-referenced model: 


1. Specification of objectives. 
Preassessment. 
Instruction. 

Evaluation.?? 


Pimp 


ent at the beginning of the century 
ulum. The resurgence in the 1960s 
ustry, and the military, 


The scientific management movem 
Spawned Bobbitt’s early work on curric 


and 1970s of efficiency drives in government, ind j 
With their accompanying demand for performance goals and accountabil- 


ity, has contributed to the popularity of, and in some cases legislative 
mandate for, a competency-based approach to education—an approach 
Whose direct lineage can be traced to Bobbitt through Tyler. 

Although Bobbitt's original view of curriculum is dominant today, there 
are other views of the curriculum development process. Macdonald, for 
example, would relegate talk about objectives to instruction and design 
educational programs to achieve three aims: socialization, development, 


and liberation.?? 


Me Taba, Curriculum Development: 
aW ; 12. . Rs 
“ase Bard poe ad of Procedures for the Design of Instruction (Pittsburgh: Ameri- 
Can Insti 4 h, 1970), p. vii. À 
aw, DR A I. Baker, Systematic Instruction (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970). 

Molnar and Zahorik, p. 16. 


Theory and Practice (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
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Lewis and Miel proposed an imaging-embodiment approach to design- 
ing a curriculum. In such an approach: 


... curriculum and instruction are each imaged as an organic whole of inter- 
related parts. The two wholes are in direct and constant interplay; the embodi- 
ment can be checked against the image and the next imaging can respond 
meaningfully to any discrepancy between intention and realization. As part of 
the ongoing process either image or embodiment or both can be revised to 
maintain the integrity and the continuities essential to an organic whole.?* 


This approach views ends and means as integrated and dialectically re- 
lated, while Tyler stressed ends before means with a linear relationship 
between the two. 

Edson identified three legacies from the emerging scientific ideology of 
curriculum development. “First, curriculum came to be viewed by educa- 
tors as a professional, nonpolitical concern." Educators, once surprised by 
strong political reactions to curriculum formulations, are beginning to 
understand that curriculum building is a legitimate political concern. The 
second legacy, related to the first, is that “. . . viewing curriculum develop- 
ment as a rational and scientific process often obscures important power 
alignments among and between political coalitions, economic interest 
groups, and professional organizations—all of whom may benefit from 
curriculum change." The third legacy is that “. . . the application of scien- 
tific procedures to curriculum development suggests that curriculum is 
‘value free’ or ‘value neutral. ”’** In fact, all of the important questions in 
curriculum are value questions. 

What can be concluded from this brief historical review of procedures 
used in developing curriculum? Although there continues to be a major 
emphasis on an analytic-aims or scientific approach, there are diverse 
views as to how a curriculum should be planned or designed. Individuals 
responsible for developing educational programs in various settings 
should recognize that there is no curriculum development procedure that 
is universally desirable. Rather, different approaches should be employed 
depending upon the nature of the program planned. This book systemat- 


ically considers different approaches to help the reader understand when 
and how they may be applied. 


The Learner and Nature of Curriculum 


One hundred years ago, schooling was standardized with universal ex- 
pectations for students. In 1893, the prestigious Committee of Ten re- 
jected the idea of a differentiated curriculum for high school students. 
**Lewis and Miel, p. 159. 


**C. H. Edson, "Curriculum Change During the Progressive Era,” 
36 (October 1978): 65. rogressive Era," Educational Leadership, 
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However, forces already at work within society eventually led to a change 
in this position. 

More than 23 million immigrants came to the United States between 
1880 and 1919. Schools were expected to induct these new citizens into 
American society by teaching them predominant Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
values and English. Schools served the “melting pot” function within 
society. To do this required a differentiated curriculum. At the same time, 
developments in child psychology provided a scientific base for a differen- 
tiated curriculum. The influential psychologist G. Stanley Hall published 
an essay at the turn of the century on "The Ideal School as Based on Child 
Study."?* Cremin pointed out that the key concept in this essay “... 
concerned the difference between the scholiocentric and the pedocentric 
School. The former, the dominant ideal of Western education throughout 
its history, fitted the child to the school; the latter, in Hall's view the only 
defensible ideal for a republic, fitted the school to the child."** Hall's 
Position helped shift the focus of teaching from the school with its well- 
defined content to the children with their particular backgrounds and 
needs. Cremin commented that “. . . educational opportunity had become 
the right of all who attended school to receive something of meaning and 
value. The shift was truly Copernican, its effects, legion. as Educators 
accepted Hall's ideas, and by 1918 the NEA's Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education reversed the earlier stand of the Committee 
of Ten. In their report on Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
individual differences among secondary school pupils were recognized 
and curriculum commensurate with individual ability was recommended. 
Dewey’s writings in the 1890s and early 1900s, and especially his labora- 
tory school at the University of Chicago, were very influential in this 


mo 

a were developed to meet individual differences. For exam- 
ple, during the 1920s the Winnetka, Illinois, schools, under the leadership 
of Superintendent Carleton Washburne, divided the curriculum into two 
Parts: the common essentials—the three R's, the sciences, and the social 
studies—and the so-called “creative activities,’ providing each child with 
Opportunities for self-expression and exploration of special interests and 
abilities. The common essentials were individualized by allowing children 
to proceed at their own rate. 


"G, Stanley Hall, “The Ideal School as Based on Child Study," The Forum, XXXII, (1901— 


1902). 
ee, Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
eth p. 103. 

ee 104, “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” U.S. Bu- 


"National Education Association, 
teau of Education Bulletin, 35 (2) (1918). 
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The relationship between meeting individual needs and curriculum 
planning was recognized by Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent of the Den- 
ver, Colorado, schools. Newlon believed that it was the responsibility of 
the schools to serve all comers and recognized that to do this would 
require some changes in curriculum. As Cremin pointed out, this idea was 
not new: “Rather his originality lay in his notion of how these adjustments 
might be accomplished. ‘No program of studies will operate that has not 
evolved to some extent out of the thinking of teachers who are to apply 
it,’ he wrote his board in 1923.”4° Accordingly, committees of teachers 
planned programs to meet the needs of Denver's children and youth. 

The extent to which the curriculum should be adapted to the individual 
learner has been a continuing issue in American education. The right of 
all who attend school to receive something of meaning and value has led 
to court decisions on desegregation,“ financing education,*? and educa- 
tion of bilingual students.** The courts have established the constitutional 
rights of an individual to obtain a free and appropriate public education. 

Children with special learning needs represent the newest group to 
seek this right. When Congress passed PL 94-142 (the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975), they cited as one of the purposes “to 
assure that all handicapped children have available to them ... a free 
appropriate public education."** The law provides that due process proce- 
dures be used in the placement of students in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. Further, the law mandates that a written individual education 
program (IEP) shall be developed for every handicapped student and 
serve as a basis for monitoring and judging the educational program. 
Parents of ail children may soon insist on IEP's. 

Thelegacy to the curriculum planner of the shift from the scholiocentric 
to the pedocentric school—or the school fitted to the learner—provides 
important policy questions, according to Edson: “Curriculum-makers 
must be careful of the categories they use to differentiate children and 
must constantly reevaluate the organizational, ethnic, and scientific ratio- 
nales for structural differentiation.” Attending to learners’ individual 
differences often results in “blaming the victims" for school failures. Ac- 
cording to Edson, “We often obscure the ways in which schools systemat- 
ically and structurally rationalize inequality.” Edson also warned that 

because of curriculum differentiation and the always fashionable appeal 
for educators to ‘meet the needs of the child,’ curriculum-makers often fail 


**Cremin, p. 299. 


* Brown v. Board of Education of To; 

H peka, 347 U.S. 483, 493 (1954). 
“Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal. 3rd 584,96 Cal R 7 
“Lau v. Nichols, 414 US. 563 (1974) pit ate ASSUME 
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to address the important question of what knowledge should we as a 
Society hold in common and why?"4* 

Edson's precautions to curriculum workers need to be heeded. The 
drive to assure that all who attend school will receive something of mean- 
ing and value will not diminish. In fact, this drive may be extended so that 
anyone who wishes to learn will be guaranteed appropriate opportunities. 


The Content of the Curriculum 

Changes in content of the curriculum over the past 100 years have both 
influenced and been influenced by procedures used in designing the cur- 
riculum. Educators' views of the relationship of the learner to the cur- 
riculum have influenced curriculum content. Changes in content were 
also influenced by shifts within society. 

One hundred years ago, the content was organized around disciplines 
in order to pass the accumulated wisdom of mankind on to the young. 
With his introduction of the scientific or analytic-aims approach to cur- 
riculum development, Bobbitt added the skills needed by adults as legiti- 
mate curriculum content. The work of Bruner and others in the national 
Curriculum projects reemphasized the importance of organizing cur- 
riculum around disciplines, often at the expense of equipping learners to 
meet adult needs. 

Changes in how educators viewed learners had an even more profound 
impact on content. One hundred years ago, learners were expected to fit 
the school. As indicated in the previous section, through Hall's work at the 
turn of the century, the principle that schools should adapt to the learners 
Deeds, interests, and capabilities was generally recognized. The extent to 
Which content has reflected this principle has risen and fallen over the 
ensuing years. The application of the principle reached a zenith during 
the 1930s and 1940s with the encouragement of the now defunct Progres- 


Sive Education Association. : 
Changes in society have had a profound influence on content of the 
Curriculum. As our society has become more Le bois the past 100 
years ional influences such as the ome, religious organiza- 
y other educatio s effective. As a result, schools 


tions. mmunity have become les el 
p arid the co d reasing responsibility. For example, at one 


ave been asked to assume inc à 
time youth learned a vocation from their parents or from another adult 
in the co, unity through an apprenticeship program. In another era, the 
ty were generally expected to instill moral 


home, c d communi 
vn Fus EE of these groups has waned, schools have been 
expected to instill moral values. Thus, for example, state laws may require 


bacco, and respect for | 
Schools t the effects of alcohol and tobacco, p NS 
Over the ie 100 years, the content of the curriculum has been broad- 


“Edson, p. 68. 
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ened in order to meet nearly all of the educational needs of children and 
youth and in order to alleviate social problems. Educators were generally 
supportive of these changes. For example, the National Education Associa- 
tion report on the Cardinal Principles of Education (1918) agreed that 
schools should “educate for life” and adopted seven objectives: “a) health; 
b) command of fundamental processes; c) worthy home membership; d) 
vocation; e) citizenship; f) worthy use of leisure; and g) ethical charac- 
ter."^? In 1944, the Educational Policies Commission reaffirmed this posi- 
tion in their list of "Imperative Educational Needs of Youth."*' In 1976, 
Shane forecast educational needs for the next 25 years and argued "that 
we need to move ahead to net» basics." He included cross-cultural under- 
standings, empathy, human relations, and intercultural rapport as “funda- 
mental skills" toward which schools should direct their energies.*® 

Not only have schools been asked (and agreed) to assume more of soci- 
ety’s responsibilities, they have also provided educational programs for 
more people. Access to schools has been provided to handicapped chil- 
dren and youth who earlier were classified as uneducable. An ever- 
increasing percentage of students have continued through high school and 
entered college; more adults have returned to school. 

The use of schools to solve society’s problems continues. Schools have 
been asked to lead the way in integrating a segregated society. In the 
1960s, compensatory education programs were instituted in an effort to 
break the cycle of poverty that had “chained” a whole class in our society. 

The historical antecedents of the content of the curriculum leave a 
number of questions unanswered. Have the schools taken on too many 
responsibilities? If so, what other agencies can assist? How can all of these 
agencies work together in providing a total educational system? These 


questions are discussed in the section on relation of elements of the cur- 
riculum. 


Bases for the Curriculum 


Three sources have a major claim to consideration as curriculum plan- 
ners make choices: society, learners, and knowledge. The values and be- 
haviors defined as desirable by a given society help to shape the aims of 
education. The purposes, interests, needs, and abilities of learners should 
guide curriculum planners. Knowledge should be organized to assure its 
widest generalized meaning and most effective future use. These three 
bases—society, learners, and knowledge—will be discussed in detail in 


“*“Cardinal Principles," p. 5. 


*'Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washington, D.C-: 
National Education Association, 1944), pp. 225, 296. 


**Harold G. Shane, "America's Next 25 Years: Some Implications for Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan, 58, (September 1976): 82-83. 
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Chapter 3 as processes and sources of data for curriculum planning are 
described. There are, however, two overarching questions of continual 
concern to curriculum planners: 1) What relative emphases should be 
assigned to society, learners, and knowledge? and 2) How are our values 
guiding curriculum choices that we make? 


Society, Learners, and Knowledge as Bases of Curriculum 


The history of education over the past 100 years, as noted in the previ- 
ous section, shows how the degree of emphasis on each of the three bases 
Shifted over time. One hundred years ago, the emphasis was almost exclu- 
sively on knowledge, an emphasis that returned in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Stimulated by the work of Hall and Dewey, increased attention was given 
to the learners at the turn of the century and reemphasized in the 1930s 
and 1940s. Bobbitt’s analytical-aims approach emphasized the role of edu- 
cation in preparing individuals to live in society. This theme became more 
Prominent in the depression years of the 1930s and again in the 1970s. 

There are dangers in using one or two bases for the curriculum at the 
expense of others. For example, a curriculum based only on knowledge 
will result in a program viewed by many learners as irrelevant—unrelated 
to them or to society. A program catering primarily to the needs and 
interests of students may result in large gaps in the knowledge needed in 
today’s world.*® A program designed to meet society's present needs 
Would reinforce the status quo in learners and block out their opportuni- 
ties to generate new knowledge and produce new ideas. 

One secret of effective curriculum planning is to assign appropriate 
Weights to a consideration of society, learners, and knowledge. The 
Weights assigned should shift with the type of learning opportunities being 
planned. However, it is difficult to imagine any effective curriculum plan 
that had not attended to all three bases of the curriculum. 

A few illustrations will show how the assigned weights shift. A Red Cross 
training class will certainly have a primary focus on knowledge to be 
learned. However, the knowledge will be selected in relation to probable 
emerging needs within society, and the material will be adapted to the 
Present level of knowledge of the students and their aptitudes. A class in 
Painting for adults, if it is to succeed, will be geared closely to the needs, 
i à he learners. At the same time, a knowledge of 


Interests, and aptitudes of t i 
Color and Hrs of mixing paints and stretching canvases should be 
included. The design of a college physics course will reflect organized 


knowledge. Its effectiveness will be reduced, however, if it completely 
ignores the needs and interests of learners and is not relevant to society. 
"Some might argue that Summerhill, developed by A. S. Neill, provided such a program with 
n adequate knowledge base. 
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Values and Bases of the Curriculum 


Curriculum workers will make choices regarding the relative impor- 
tance assigned to society, learners, and knowledge as bases for the cur- 
riculum and the type of information considered. These choices depend 
upon curriculum workers’ answers to such value questions as: What is the 
good society? What is the good life? What is the good person? Macdonald 
pointed out that there is no way curriculum workers “can avoid assuming 
choices of value and implying them in their work."*? Also, he warned that 
many curriculum workers with a fundamentally technological orientation 
are not aware of their value base nor even aware that the values reflected 
in their work are not subject to their own control. “It is this value witless- 
ness that is frightening in the technological approach, not the approach 
itself, since technological rationality is obviously a potential for either 
human good or evil."5! 

Value judgments are inherent in any statement of aims or purposes for 
an educational program. For example, is the purpose of education social- 
ization of the learner? If so, what does socialization mean? To become like 
the teacher? To fit into the status quo? Or should schools be striving for 
development or liberation of learners? There are no right or wrong an- 
swers to these questions. They are value questions. 

Curriculum workers need to guard against thinking of learners as ob- 
jects to be manipulated and remember that they are human beings. And 
what does it mean to be human? Heschel, in his provocative book Who Is 
Man, identified a series of characteristics that separate man from other 
beings. For example, two of these characteristics, "preciousness" and 
“uniqueness,” mean that to be human is to view oneself and be viewed 
by others as priceless and unprecedented. “To my own heart my existence 
is unique, unprecedented, priceless, exceedingly precious, and I resist the 
thought of gambling away its meaning."5? 

It is sobering on the one hand to realize that educational planners may 
unwittingly be gambling with the meaning of existence for other human 
beings. On the other hand, the preciousness of human life underscores the 
tremendous value and importance of education. To think that through 
designing effective opportunities for learning we may enable another 
human being to grasp meaning for his or her life is indeed heady. The 
challenge to curriculum workers is to recognize the importance of their 
task and the crucial role their own values play in this endeavor. 


Ri 2 Maiden, "Values Bases and Issues for Curriculum," in Molnar and Zahorik 
eas.), p. 19. 


5'Macdonald, p. 15. 


P. E J. Heschel, Who is Man? (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1965), pP 
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Relation of Elements of the Curriculum 


Any set of opportunities for learning for a given learner exists in relation 
to other opportunities for learning. Three concepts have been used to 
describe these relationships: sequence, continuity, and integration. Se- 
quence is the vertical or sequential arrangement of related learning expe- 
riences. Opportunities for learning need to be offered in a planned 
sequence when the learning gained from one experience is necessary as 
a basis for the next learning experience. Thus, sequence provides a way 
to recognize a hierarchical relationship between objectives and learning 


experiences. 

The term sequence is also use 
experiences, not simply asa repeti: 
to a similar concept or idea at a more a 
college composition class engages in paragr 
advanced level than a high school class. 

A type of sequencing used in national curriculum programs developed 
in the 1960s provides for teaching basic concepts at several points in a 
student's education. Set theory in mathematics, for example, is introduced 
in the early grades in the new math curriculum and repeated with elabo- 
ration in several subsequent grades. The term spiral curriculum has been 


applied to this sequencing. 
Continuity is closely related 
place within the individual as 
vertical fashion, through a seq 
Sequence is arranged by curricu 


d to describe the reiteration of learning 
tion of the same material, but as a return 
dvanced level. For example, a 
aph writing but at a more 


to sequence. Continuity, however, takes 
he or she progresses over time, or in a 
uence of learning experiences. Whereas 
lum planners and teachers and is in that 


sense external to the learner, continuity is internal to the learner. An 
effective and sequential arrangement of opportunities for learning, how- 
ever, can foster continuity of learning for a learner. 

Integration is the horizontal relationship of learning experiences. There 
is integration when an individual is able to relate what he or she is learning 
in one class to learning in another class. Thus, concepts and skills learned 
in an English class may be used by a student in preparing a social studies 
report. The quality of educational experiences improves as learners are 
able to integrate their learning. Integration, similar to continuity, takes 
place only in the learner. Although curriculum planners can organize 
Opportunities for learning in such a way as to facilitate integration, itis the 
learners who integrate what they are learning through various educa- 
tion A : . 
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of an ecological system of education is useful in viewing integration of 
learning.?? Elements in this system for an individual learner are the 
school, the family, television, the peer group, and the community. Each 
of these elements exerts an educational influence on the learner. For 
example, community influences could include a Sunday school teacher, a 
sports coach, or a club leader. The learner must either integrate what he 
or she is learning from these various sources, or, alternatively, accept what 
he or she is learning from some sources and reject learnings from other 
sources. 

The types of interactions within this ecological system of education 
affect the learner’s ability to integrate his total learning experiences. The 
manner in which the various elements of the system are linked together 
may be studied by tracing communication channels between various parts 
of the system. For example, are there systematic ways to communicate 
between school and home? and community? and peer group? and televi- 
sion producers? Are there methods for providing feedback from one part 
of the system to another? The learner’s ability to integrate knowledge 
from his or her total ecological system can be facilitated by good system 
linkage. 

The degree and effectiveness of linkage within the system is a function 
of congruence within the systerh. To what extent do the various educa- 
tional institutions project the same images of the culture? Do the images 
echo and reinforce each other—that is, do they resonate? Or are they in 
conflict—is there dissonance? For example, are the attitudes which the 
school is expected to teach regarding use of alcohol and tobacco congruent 
with the image of culture portrayed over television? The ease with which 
an individual can integrate learning from throughout his or her ecological 
system depends upon the congruence of the images of the culture pro- 
jected. 

A third type of interaction is mediation, which occurs when one institu- 
tion or group directly or indirectly screens, criticizes, interprets, rein- 
forces, or transforms the influence of another source. For example, à 
parent may mediate between the child and television by limiting the 
programs seen, by limiting the hours of viewing, or by interpreting what 
is seen. A parent may complementa television program by some follow-up 
activity, such as a trip to a zoo. Leichter states, “The essential point about 
mediation is that the experience in one sphere is reinterpreted through 
experience in another sphere.”54 


Some individuals make poor progress in school because of poor interac- 


“Nicholas Hobbs, “Families, Schools and Communities—An Ecosystem for Children.” 
Teachers College Record, 79 (May 1978): 756-766. Ü 
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tion between elements of their ecological system. Communication is often 
absent, there is little congruence in the images of the culture being pro- 
Jected, and mediation screens and criticizes messages from other sources 
rather than reinforcing them. Cremin made a similar point in comment- 
ing on Coleman's report on "Equality of Educational Opportunity." After 
recognizing that Coleman's data suggest that the effects of schooling were 
less potent than had been assumed, Cremin added: 


His data did not indicate, however, that the school had no power, but rather 
that it was educating sequentially and synchronically along with other institu- 
tions and that its effect on different individuals was partly dependent upon 
what happened to them in those other institutions. It is not that schooling 
lacks potency; it is rather that the potency of schooling must be seen in 
relation to the potency of other experience (some of which is educational in 
character) that has occurred earlier and is occurring elsewhere.** 


Elsewhere, Cremin made the point that "this to me is the real message 
of James Coleman's study of equal educational opportunity, not that the 
School is powerless but that the family is powerful. "95 

Cremin concluded that we must think comprehensively about educa- 
tion and develop policies with respect to a wide variety of institutions that 
educate, not only schools and colleges. "To be concerned solely with 
Schools in the kind of educational world we are living in today is to have 
à kind of fortress mentality in contending with a very fluid and dynamic 
Situation."5 The present authors also are of this belief, and in this book we 
show how a comprehensive approach toward education can be applied to 


Curriculum planning. 


The Curriculum and the Self-Directed Learner 


Schools can break away from an isolated position in society by serving 
as clearinghouses for the many educational opportunities already avail- 
able. Mitchell proposed that “the creation of networks which put people 
in touch with opportunities for self-development, including the school as 

should become the new mission of school- 
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The central goal of schooling, and therefore of the curriculum and its 
planning, is the development of self-directing continuous learners. Histor- 
ically, the goal of education was to liberate the learner; hence, the deriva- 
tion of the term /iberal arts education. Although statements of the goal 
to produce self-directed liberated learners are often found in the litera- 
ture, the hard facts of practice all but deny its existence. Yet, the need to 
achieve the goal increases. 

One certainty in an otherwise uncertain future is that mankind will 
continue to be faced with social, economic, and technological changes, 
probably of an unprecedented nature. Humanity's survival will depend 
upon the ability to influence these changes when possible and adapt to 
changes that are immutable. The ability to learn becomes crucial to sur- 
vival, and education will be more and more a primordial need for each 
individual. Individuals need to take increasing responsibility for their own 
education, where the act of teaching gives way to the act of learning— 
where individuals become less of an object and more of a subject. 


The man submitting to education must become the man educating himself; 
education of others must become the education of oneself. This fundamental 
change in the individual's relationship to himself is the most difficult problem 


facing education for the future decades of scientific and technical revolu- 
tion.®® 


Macdonald proposed that education should have “... the aim of freeing 
persons from the parochialness of their specific times and places and 
opening up the possibilities for persons to create themselves and their 
societies."99 

In a rapidly changing world, educating people for the status quo is to 
educate them for obsolescence. On the other hand, we cannot give them 
the skills, knowledges, and attitudes they will need in a future we cannot 
possibly foresee. We can, however, give them the ability to be self-renew- 
ing, to create themselves and their societies in an ever-changing world, if 
we help them to become self-directing learners. 

How can we achieve the ultimate goal of an educational system: to have 
the individual assume the burden of pursuing his own education? Three 
approaches will be described: 1) have individuals take increasing responsi- 
bility for their own learning; 2) attend to collateral learnings; and 3) 
broaden the base for education. 

Educational experiences that provide joy and meaning will stimulate 
learners to take increased responsibility for their own learning. Joyce 
emphasized the role of curriculum workers in creating options: 


""Edgar Faure, Learning to Be: The World of Educati Paris: 
Won bue inei x of Education Today and Tomorrow ( 
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Our efforts should be to increase on a continual basis the options that are 
available to the population and the flexibility with which they can be made 
available. As more options are developed, making more and more kinds of 
education commonplace, and giving students the power to educate them- 
selves in increasingly human ways, then the curriculum worker will be making 
his contribution to the search for an increasingly humanistic education.*! 


The active involvement of the learner in planning his own curriculum 
has been advocated for a number of years. A 1957 brochure of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development stated: 


emocratic participation and the recogni- 
tion of the dynamic nature of learning have led to emphasis upon teacher- 
Pupil planning. For the past 20 years schools have been experimenting with 
ways to improve the process by which children and young people help set the 
goals, plan the activities and evaluate the results of their work with the leader- 


ship of the teacher.*? 


More recently the philosophy of d 


ave learners been involved in a consistent and responsi- 


Rarely, however, h ] 
art of the reason may be a mistrust 


ble way in planning their curriculum. P. 
of students, according to Macdonald: 


ools, teachers, and other concerned persons do not 
trust students. The basic assumption of the schools' orientation to students 
is that students will do the wrong thing (what you do not want them to do) 
unless you make them do the right thing. If this were not so, most school 
policies and classroom disciplinary procedures would not be justified. Surely, 
faith in the worth, dignity, and integrity of individuals is not in evidence. 


The vast majority of sch 


We find the conclusion inescapable that past curriculum planning has 
failed to involve students adequately. A strong contrast has resulted be- 
tween the curriculum planned for and the curriculum experienced by 
students. Evidence of this dichotomy is found in the existence of a “hidden 
curriculum” of student strategies to pass successfully the hurdles of the 
formal or planned curriculum, as well as of other student-invented or 
student-structured systems of various “hidden curriculums we allude to 
in appropriate sections of this book. Testimony as to the importance of the 
hidden curriculum was given by MIT psychiatrist Benson Snyder: 
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| have found that a hidden curriculum determines to a significant degree 
what becomes the basis for all participants’ sense of worth and self-esteem. 
It is this hidden curriculum, more than the formal curriculum, that influences 
the adaptation of students and faculty. | know of no kindergarten, high school, 
or college that is without a hidden curriculum which bears on its students and 
faculty. Though each curriculum has characteristics that are special to the 
particular setting, the presence of these hidden curricula importantly affect 
the process of all education. The similarities in these hidden curricula are at 
least as important as the differences.*^ 


Recognizing fully that schools differ in their methods of evaluating stu- 
dent progress, we can state that students by and large learn fairly early in 
their school careers to attach much importance to the system of marks, 
promotion, credits, and reports. In high school and college these parapher- 
nalia may become such dominant student concerns as to indeed create a 
hidden curriculum of student communication, devices, and tactics—strat- 
egies—for succeeding in the planned curriculum. Thus, the means of 
meeting requirements, passing examinations, and earning teacher favor 
may become the ends of the student's curriculum rather than the objec- 
tives envisioned by the teachers. A fundamental change in goal setting and 
curriculum planning which enhances the student's role is essential in such 
situations. 

Curriculum planning as it should be cannot result in the existence of two 
curriculums, the school's and the student's. The development of the life- 
long self-directed learner envisioned in our first assumption necessitates 
the end of this dualism by bringing students into the planning process 
early, openly, and fully. 

The outcomes of a student's experience in school, or in any setting for 
learning, may be related then to the planned curriculum and to the stu- 
dent's personal or hidden curriculum. In addition, there are unanticipated 
outcomes that are by-products of the experience and are not outcomes 


sought. Dewey recognized the importance of these outcomes and referred 
to them collectively as collateral learning: 


Perhaps the greatest of all pedagogical fallacies is the notion that a person 
learns only the particular thing he is studying at the time. Collateral learning 
in the way of formation of enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, may be and 
often is much more important than the spelling lesson or lesson in geography 


or history that is learned. For these attitudes are fundamentally what count in 
the future.5* 


One of the most important, if not the most important, collateral outcome 


is the desire to go on learning. Without that desire, students are unable to 
cope with the demands in the changing future. 


"*Benson Snyder, The Hidden Curriculum (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1970), pp. iii-xii. 
“John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Collier Books, 1963), p. 48. 
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The impact of the social climate in an elementary school on both 
planned and collateral outcomes has been demonstrated by Brookover 
and associates.9? They found that “more than one-half of the variance in 
mean achievement . . . is explained by the combination of Socio-Econom- 
ic-Status, racial composition and the climate variables."?" They were able 
to identify a climate variable they called "Student Sense of Academic 
Futility," which had the largest correlation with achievement. A high 
sense of academic futility was noted in schools where students felt they 
had no control over their success or failure in the school social systems, 
"the teachers do not care if they (students) succeed or not, and their fellow 
students punish them if they do succeed.”®® It is easy to see why a high 
sense of academic futility has a negative effect on academic achievement; 
it is important to recognize that this collateral learning will be a continu- 
ing handicap. ] ] 

Not only do educational institutions influence attitudes leading to self- 
directed learners, but society itself plays a role. If education is a primordial 
need for each individual, then not only must we enrich schools and univer- 
Sities, but we must broaden the educational functions of society as a whole. 
What is needed is a social configuration that provides a "close interweav- 
ing between education and the social, political, and economic fabric, 
Which covers the family unit and civic life.”® Faure described such a 
configuration as a learning society," and concluded that the movement 
toward a learning society "is irresistible and irreversible. Itis the cultural 
revolution of our time.””! The possibility of helping to create a learning 
society—to contribute to the cultural revolution of our time—elevates 
curriculum planning from a routine and mundane task to a creative life- 

uilding endeavor. 
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Elements of a Curriculum Plan 


Curriculum is defined in this book as a plan for providing sets of learn- 
ing opportunities for persons to be educated. Our definition of the cur- 
riculum as a plan dictates that the curriculum anticipates the provision of 
learning opportunities for a particular set of objectives and a particular 
population. That is, the curriculum is not just any plan; it is a total plan 
for the program of a particular educational setting. We shall frequently 
refer to this plan—the curriculum—as the “curriculum plan,” since this 
phrase is synonymous with our definition and may convey our meaning 
more fully to readers who have different concepts of curriculum. The 
curriculum plan usually incorporates many smaller plans for particular 
portions of the curriculum. A (partial) plan can be appropriately devel- 
oped for a single set of related goals, a domain, although most curriculum 
plans tend to be more global (for example, general curriculum guidelines 
for a state or district) or more specific (for example, a course of study for 
one subject and level). Generally, particular plans for individual aspects of 
the total curriculum plan are written in such diverse forms as programs 
of studies, lists of activities, schedules, policy statements and handbooks, 
courses of study, syllabi, units of work, and learning activity packages. The 
total curriculum plan is rarely written as one document. In any educa- 
tional setting, the most vital and influential plans may be sets of agree- 
ments reached by the faculty and by relatively small groups of teachers 
for achieving series of objectives formulated for particular groups of stu- 
dents; these agreements are rarely written down in their entirety and 
certainly not in a single document. A teacher’s own plan for achieving 
particular objectives in working with a class, small group, or individual is 
also an aspect of the total curriculum plan. 

A number of factors or elements are considered in developing a cur- 
riculum plan. The relationship of these elements to each other is por- 
trayed in the curriculum system represented in Figure 1.1. Each element 
is discussed briefly in this chapter and at length in succeeding chapters. 
The system starts with a consideration of the functioning within society of 
the persons to be educated. The key question for the curriculum planner 
at this point is: What kinds of opportunities for learning do these persons 
need? want? Finding the best answer to this question will lead to describ- 
ing the goals and objectives. 

The nature of the educational opportunities provided depends upon the 
goals and objectives. As indicated in Figure 1.1, a number of consider- 
ations enter into stating goals and objectives. Ideally, the learner's per- 
sonal goals and objectives will be congruent with the goals and objectives 
of the curriculum system. When this happens, learning is almost assured; 
when it does not, learning may be difficult. We suggest that goals and 
objectives be organized into four domains; personal development, social 
competence, continued learning skills, and specialization: : 
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FIGURE 1.1 Elements of the curriculum system. 


d objectives provide the basis for selecting a cur- 
tructional mode or teaching model to im- 
evaluating the curriculum. Figure 1.2 


elabor: ortion of Figure 1.1 related to these three elements. 
A = ehm is the framework or pattern used in providing 
Opportunities for learning. Five types of curriculum design are discussed 
in Chapter 5. The important decision of selecting an appropriate design 
is based on the goals and objectives to be achieved, the nature of the 
learners, and the nature of Tir à Political and social constraints may 
imi i considered. 
r = ea p aen 1.2, the curriculum planning process includes 
making decisions as to the instructional modes or teaching moddi be 
used. Ideally, the curriculum plan needs to encourage flexibility es pro- 
vide teachers with several suggestions for instructional modes and appro- 
Priate materials. Realistically, the selection of a particular curriculum 
design may limit the options available for implementation. " 
Curriculum evaluation of two types is suggested in Figure 1.2. Decisions 
need to be made and included in the curriculum plan regarding evalu- 
ation of student progress. Provisions for evaluating the curriculum plan as 
a plan also need to be included. The major purpose of both types of 
Curriculum evaluation is to provide information to decision makers that 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


CURRICULUM 
DESIGNING 


Decisions as to design(s) 
made by the responsible 
curriculum planning 
group(s) for a particular 
educational center. Various 
prior decisions by political 
and social agencies may 
limit the final design(s). 


CURRICULUM 
IMPLEMENTATION 
(Instruction) 


Decisions as to instructional 
modes made by the respon 
sible teacher(s). The cur 
riculum plan includes alterna 
tive modes with suggestions 

as to resources, media, and 
organization, thus encouraging 
flexibility and more freedom 


CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION 


Decisions as to evaluative 
procedures for determining 
learner progress made by the 
responsible teacher(s) 
Decisions as to evaluative 
procedures for evaluating the 
curriculum plan are made 

by the responsible planning 


for the teacher(s) and group. Evaluative data be 
students. come bases for decision 
making in further planning. 


FIGURE 1.2 The curriculum planning process. 


enables them to improve the quality of educational opportunities for 
learners. 

Although a sequence of activities is implied by Figure 1.2, effective 
curriculum planning is not linear. It is possible to start at any point in the 
plan. For example, while designing the curriculum, an educator might 
modify one or more objectives, or, while a person is engaged with an 
experience, the need to modify the design may become apparent. A good 
curriculum plan should not be likened to a contractor's blueprint to be 
followed slavishly. Rather, it is similar to an artist's image to be modified 
as it is embodied. 

Past and current practice in curriculum planning is fully described in 
Chapter 2, but we should note that at present it ranges from being spo- 
radic and inadequate in far too many educational situations, to being 
Systematic in approach and incorporating many of the processes described 
in this book as forward looking in others. Most models of curriculum 
planning followed by U.S. schools seeking continuing curriculum improve- 
ment have relied on processes of cooperative efforts at state, district, and 
local school levels, with input from various external agencies and from 
members of the school community. Unfortunately, the use of these pro- 
cesses has been spasmodic and ineffectual rather than continuing an 
influential. In Behind the Classroom Door, Goodlad and his associates 
summarized their investigations of the first four years of instruction in 


school, years for which cooperative and effective planning is frequently 
assumed to exist, as follows: 


We endeavored to secure evidence of curriculum plans being developed by 
the school faculty as a whole or by committees of that faculty. We encoun- 
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tered only one example but, admittedly, evidence here was very difficult to 
obtain. Nonetheless, neither observations nor interviews with teachers and 
principals revealed faculties at work on curriculum problems and plans. In 
general, each class operated as an individual unit, taking curricular direction 
from textbooks, courses of study, and teachers" experience.?? 


Goodlad's more recent observations resulted in a continued concern for 
the quality of planning and teaching in classrooms—and at all grade lev- 
els."? Studies similar to Goodlad’s yield two observations that are pertinent 
here. On the negative side, one sees many schools in which the obsession 
with scheduling time to plan obscures the fundamental goals and pro- 
cesses of planning, frequently reducing the planning process to a series of 
rapid-fire decisions on immediate problems with little effort made to re- 
late present crises and tasks to long-range goals. On the positive side, those 
cases in which comprehensive planning has been done by the individual 
School faculty, with adequate representation from. the community and 
student body, give much hope that systematic planning at the school level 
can and does make a difference. For this difference to occur, the planning 
process must be based on an adequate conception of the roles of goals and 
Objectives, and of feedback and evaluation, in relation to the curriculum 
plan and its implementation and to continuing efforts in planning year 


after year. 


Goals, Objectives, and Domains 
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Another problem is that a curriculum plan, in practice, tends to be a 
course of study or an instructional system within a subject field for st 
ing varied objectives (typically cognitive ones), which relate toa particu E 
body of subject matter. One can infer from some courses of study that the 
objectives were determined by the subject matter rather than the reverse. 

The traditional procedure of identifying curriculum components as sub- 
jects resulted in only passing attention given to the nonsubject curriculum 
areas of activities, services, and special programs and groupings. But many 
of the most important educational goals, especially those of an affective 
nature, are not really sought through the subjects or even the conven- 
tional nonsubject areas. To facilitate more functional groupings of learning 
opportunities, we use in this book the concept of a curriculum domain to 
describe a grouping of learning opportunities planned to achieve a single 

major set of closely related educational goals with corollary subgoals and 
specific objectives. Since planning has rarely so tied goals and curriculum, 
we hope that use of this approach to curriculum will help to make plan- 
ning more systematic. . 

To illustrate our concept of a curriculum domain, we see the domain of 
continued learning skills as embracing the various educational goals hav- 
ing to do with skills and processes essential for present and future learning 
and including such varied learning opportunities as the following: 


1. Specific instruction in reading and other initial learning skills. 

2. Programmed instruction in use of library tools and sources. 

3. Instruction on the use of computers. ] 

4. Individual, student-choice reading in school and community libraries. 

5. Use of group-process skills in laboratory sessions for their development 


and in teacher- or student-directed groups and community groups. 
6. Use of television at School and at home. 
9. 


Interviewing of peers in instructional situations and in school and commu- 
nity for information acquisition. 


8. Teacher-guided mastery of skills unique to particular subjects and activi- 
ties. 


A domain can thus include a 
planned without needless restri 
group organization, and other 
setting and curriculum plannin 
area of the curriculum; it can 


goals by domains for our reference 
four sets of goals that seem to us 
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to be of great present and future significance: ersonal 

eds competence, continued learning skills, and me E C 

hic domains may be perennial is indicated by two similar classifications 

ig ks past decades. The analyses and deliberations regarding U.S. life 

ee ucation by the Educational Policies Commission resulted in this 
8 classification of educational purposes: 


1. The Objectives of Self-realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 
3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility”* 


This report describes these i il, listi 
purposes in detail, listing many sub 
and objectives. i peores 
Nene conducted during the 1950s at the Midwest Administration 
enter of the University of Chicago concerning the task of public educa- 


tion resulted in the following conceptual framework: 


A. Intellectual Dimensions 


1. Possession of Knowledge: ^ fund of information, concepts. 
2. Communication of Knowledge: Skill to acquire and transmit. 
: Creation of Knowledge: Discrimination and imagination, a habit. 


Desire for Knowledge: ^ love for learning. 
B. Social Dimensions 


5. Man to Man: Cooperation in day-to-day relations. 
6. Man to State: Civic rights and duties. 

7. Man to Country: Loyalty to one's own country. 

8. Man to World: Inter-relationships of peoples. 

C. Personal Dimensions 

9. Physical: Bodily health and development. 

10. Emotional: Mental health and stability. 

11. Ethical: Moral integrity. 


12. Aesthetic: Cultural and leisure pursuits. 
D. Productive Dimensions 


13. Vocation-Selective: Information and guidance. 
aining and placement. 


14. Vocation-Preparative- Tri 3 . 
15. Home and Family: Housekeeping. do-it-yourself, family. 
16. Consumer: Personal buying. selling. and investment."* 


Although each of these listings includes domains similar to our own, we 
consider that of the Educational Policies Commission inadequate for cur- 
rent use because it subsumes under other purposes the skills of continued 
"*Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938). 

‘Lawrence W. Downey, The Task of Public Education: The Perceptions of People (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1960), p. 24. : 
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learning. Too, both of them ignore phases of specialization other than the 
economic, productive ones, important as these are. For the 1980s and 
beyond, educational goals that relate to lifelong learning (our domain of 
continued learning skills) and to multifaceted interests, career and other- 
wise (our specialization domain), are significant and deserving of central 
emphasis in curriculum planning. 


Personal Development 


In a very general sense the entire purpose of education is to aid the 
development of the person. Somewhat less generally, we see much school- 
ing that seeks in many ways at all levels to aid the individual in attaining 
his personal objectives, solving his personal problems, and above all estab- 
lishing his concept of self. This major category of goals has been stated in 
many ways: "to enable the individual to achieve his potential"; “to help 
the individual develop a favorable self-concept”; “to guide the individual's 
search for self-actualization”—or "self-direction"—or "independence. 
Despite the controversy concerning whether the school should be inter- 
ested in the “whole child,” the well-recognized fact is that progress in 
school, academic and otherwise, is inextricably related to the total growth 
and development and well-being of the learner. 

The personal development domain includes a vast array of learning 
opportunities: basic communication skills; most opportunities relating to 
the so-called general education objectives; value assessment and develop- 
ment; guidance and counseling services; health and physical education; 
exploratory subjects; and activities and Opportunities that give each indi- 
vidual chances to discover areas of interest for later specialization. 

Esthetic education plays an important role in personal development. 
Broudy lists esthetic experience as a basic “. . . because it is a primary form 
of experience on which all cognition, judgment, and action depend.” 
Through the power of esthetic experience for image making, “it furnishes 
the raw material for concepts, and ideals, for creating a world of possibil- 


ity.” Broudy concluded, “Roughly, art is to feeling what science is to 
thought.”7¢ 


Social Competence 


American educational goals have generally given emphasis to citizen- 
ship education, social welfare, human relations, and similar phrases which 
we encompass under the term “social competence.” Certainly, a continu- 
ous and essential goal of education in a society of human beings, and 
especially in one which prizes democratic values and processes, is ever- 
improving social competence. 


"*Harry S. Broudy, “How Basic is Aesthetic Education? Or is “Rt the Fourth R?” Educational 
Leadership, 35 (November 1977): 139. 
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This domain, too, includes a plethora of curriculum possibilities: the 
various knowledge areas included in the social sciences and humanities; 
languages; social interaction and organization within the schools them- 
selves; the participation of students in the various social groups and institu- 
tions of their communities; and specific studies and skill-development 
activities related to particular human relations problems within the school 
and community, such as those involved in cultural differences and con- 
flicts, and, again, valuing processes. 

Efforts to achieve aims associated with the social competence domain 
can, if narrowly conceived, interfere with personal development. These 
aims, if restricted to socialization, can lead to “... the acceptance of the 
status-quo by definition and the replication of the present social class and 
role structure, ethos, and attitudinal sets by the most efficient and effective 
methods possible.”?” Such an approach does not result in freeing persons 
from the narrowness of their specific times and places and opening up the 
possibility for them to respond to future changes by renewing themselves 


and society. 


Continued Learning Skills 

In practice, much schooling has been preparatory for further study; the 
assumption seems to have been that the more knowledge a person ac- 
quires in school, the better prepared he will be for acquiring still more 
knowledge at higher levels. Beyond reading and some other knowledge- 
acquiring skills, traditionally little attention has been paid to the skills 
learners need to learn effectively outside of and after school. With the 
ever-increasing changes in today’s society, it is futile to expect a mes 
to store up during 12 to 16 years enough information to solve uture 
problems. Instead, there is now wide agreement that the central mission 
of schooling is to develop lifelong learners—individuals who are motivated 
to continue learning and who have the basic skills to do so. Overly referred 
to lifelong learning as "the latest term for the constellation of efforts 
designed to make education more central to the continuing search for 
fulfillment." He added that "the concept is too important to the quality 
of our future to permit it to become one more inoperative fad. 

To encourage lifelong learning, the continued learning skills curriculum 
domain includes such standard plans as instruction in reading, listening, 
viewing, and speaking. It encompasses as well plans generally yet to be 
made for teaching more advanced learning skills: interviewing, discussing, 
interacting; using various information-retrieval systems, including those 
made possible by telecommunications and computers; analyzing issues, 


T ” 
M; “ a and Issues," P- 16. 
ig AM Oval (d), Lifelong Learning: A Human Agenda (Alexandria, Va.: Associa- 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1979), p. 1. 
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selecting alternatives, trying out ideas, and other problem-solving skills; 
locating sources for continued study; evaluating sources and ideas; gener- 
alizing; and others. 


Specialization 


The specialization domain is even more difficult to categorize than the 
others, for what is specialized education for one individual may be explor- 
atory or general education for another. American education clearly seeks 
to provide a wide and varied range of opportunities for individual students 
to work in depth in the areas they choose for themselves on the bases of 
interests and qualifications. Specialization for career purposes is generally 
delayed until after high school, yet many adolescents terminate, at least 
for some years, their education before or upon finishing high school. Even 
elementary school children develop strong interests in music, art, sports, 
and other areas that can be the basis of extended instruction and indepen- 
dent study. Thus, this domain includes such traditional school areas as 
those generally classified as prevocational or vocational and, in addition, 
almost any area that can be pursued in depth by an individual selecting 
it for specialization. In this case, specialization includes such cut-across 
learning opportunities chosen on the basis of individual interest as work 
experience, community service, or extended study in another school cen- 
ter, community, state, or nation. 

In the 1970s, the emphasis on education for earning a living was revived 
as “career development” or “career education” through the leadership of 
the then U.S. Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr. Marland 
noted his preference for the term career education since it implies a 
structured preparation program as an integral part of astudent’s academic 
course work throughout his school and college years. He stated: “Inherent 
in the concept is the principle that our schools and colleges are account- 
able to students not only for developing their problem-solving skills, self- 
awareness, and social consciousness, but for equipping them as well to 
earn a living in a personally satisfying career field,”7° 

Critics of career education voice concern over the pervading techno- 
cratic ideology that conveys the basic message that scientific-technological 
knowledge leads to success. Some critics fear that values associated with 
careers are minimized where they are given the same objective status a5 
work, roles, skills, and occupational choices. Bowers concluded that “ca- 


values as dignity and self-understanding, are nevertheless designed to 
nt organization of work and technol- 


“Sidney P. Marland, Jr., “The School’s Role in Career 
ship, 50 (December 1972): 203. “Ed 
issue, which included various article: 


Development,” Educational Leader- 
ucation for Career Development” is the theme of this 
5 on the theory and practice of career education. 
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ogy as the taken-for-granted reality.”®° The authors do not condemn ca- 
reer education—there are good programs and poor programs. Curriculum 
Workers and teachers need, however, to weigh potential programs—ca- 
reer education or any other type—by examining assumptions and values 
and, most of all, the total impact of programs on learners. 

The four domains—personal development, social competence, contin- 
ued learning skills, and specialization—represent a classification of major 
educational goals and related learning opportunities that seems fairly uni- 
versal and therefore useful for the purposes of this book. It is not assumed 
that each educational setting would necessarily have curriculum plans 
within each of these domains, nor that additional domains cannot be 


developed. 


The Locale of the Curriculum 

The variety of possible areas of study identified within each of the four 
domains illustrates the growth in educational expectations. Neither 
Schools nor any other agency or institution can singlehandedly meet these 
needs. Education in the future will take place in many settings and utilize 
a variety of resources. Tyler identified four resources we should turn to in 
meeting future demands for education. 

1. "m oung and old, who sincerely want to make a 

M ad a opportunities to help young people. 


ili tion—museums 
2. ity instituti at can be mobilized for educa j 
Community institutions th and girls’ clubs, churches, and syna- 


libraries, parks, playgrounds. boys’ 
ogues. , , 
3. TE órgeamtione and institutions able to furnish educative employment 
Opportunities. " ; i io- 
4. Tesnnaleenasl systems such as motion pictures, radio, TV, audio- and 


81 
videotapes, video discs. and computers. 
An important step in deter ining goals and objectives is to decide 
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which goals can best be achieved in one educational setting or a combina- 
tion of settings. It is not satisfactory for eac 
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American education. There we also give attention to other levels of goals 
and objectives, especially the development and use of objectives for par- 
ticular learning opportunities. 


Curriculum Designs 


We see designing as the somewhat creative aspect of curriculum plan- 
ning, analogous to the role of the architect in building or a 
designer in clothing or the menu planner (not the recipe maker) in cook- 
ing. The planning group responsible, for example, for developing plans in 
the social competence domain for a population of middle school children, 
having collected and analyzed essential data and identified goals, would 
need to create or select a general pattern—a design—for the learning 
opportunities to be provided. Among their alternatives would be: 1) a 
subject design utilizing specific studies in the social sciences and humani- 
ties; 2) a scope and sequence plan built around a selection of persistent 
social competence needs; 3) an analysis of the essential skills of social 
competence to be taught as the basis of activity and skills groups; 4) a 
selection with the students of individual interests and problems related to 
social competence in the classroom, school, and community; and 5) others, 
including combinations of the foregoing. The design plan ultimately antic- 
ipates the entire range of learning opportunities within the domain for this 
population, or at least the points of further planning. 

A curriculum design answers the following questions: 


Who will the learners be? 

What are the subgoals or objectives? 

What types of learning experiences will be provided? 
What will be the locale for the learning experiences? 


What roles will participants play: learners, teachers, others? 
What will be the time and space dimensions? 
What criteria will be used for assessment? 


NO SON > 


FLEXIBILITY IN DESIGN. 
siderable flexibility in teacher 
whereas others assume one b 


Some curriculum designs anticipate con- 
s’ choices of subject matter and activities, 
asic route to the achievement of the objec- 
tives or coverage of the topic. Few plans anticipate adequately the wide 
range of individual differences within learning groups and a correspond- 
ingly wide choice of alternative learning opportunities. A flexible cut 
riculum plan is flexible in all aspects: flexible curriculum  design*: 
instructional modes, and evaluative procedures. Such flexibility is possible 
only as curriculum planners build into their designs many alternatives and 


as the users of the plans—teachers and students—choose freely from the 
alternatives. 


ADOPTION OF EXTERNALLY DEVELOPED DESIGNS. In our jud£ 
ment, the most serious gap between the theory and practice of curriculum 
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planning occurs as local planning groups and individual teachers adopt 
without study specific plans made external to the school center and popu- 
lation concerned. This practice is perhaps most obviously represented by 
blind adherence to a textbook as the curriculum design for a particular 
subject. The uncritical use of commercially prepared curriculum packages 
is little different. The curriculum design as we have presented it, devel- 
oped for a particular population and for particular goals and objectives, 
would rarely be identical from one educational setting to another. In 
Chapter 5 a series of curriculum designs is presented and illustrated. 
Guidelines are offered for selecting appropriate designs. 


Curriculum Implementation 

We have defined instruction as the implementation of the curriculum 
plan—that is, the actual engagement of learners with the planned learning 
Opportunities. Therefore, the curriculum planning process includes mak- 
ing decisions regarding instructional modes (see Figure 1.2). 

Teachers and students should be given freedom in the implementation 
of the curriculum plan. Thus, effective curriculum plans will not prescribe 
instructional procedure and materials; rather, they will describe alterna- 
tive instructional models and suggest à variety of instructional materials. 
We present in Chapter 6 our classifications of instructional models. 


Curriculum Evaluation . 
The curriculum system also includes a plan for evaluation of the cur- 


riculum in relation to its goals. Our treatment of evaluation (Chapter 7) 
Tecognizes both formative and summative evaluation. Formative proce- 
dures are the feedback arrangements which enable the planners and 
implementers of the curriculum to make adjustments and improvements 
throughout the planning, oF implementing, process. The summative eval- 
uation comes at the end and deals directly with the evaluation of the total 
Curriculum plan; this evaluation becomes in effect feedback for the plan- 
Ners to use in deciding whether to repeat, modify, or eliminate the plan 


with another population. 


FORCES AFFECTING CURRICULUM PLANNING 


process just described is influenced by a number 
s. The curriculum planners’ image of the ideal 


Person living in an ideal society should guide education. Education in turn 

elps to shape the future of individuals and their society. To the extent 
that individuals and groups within our society differ in their images of 
ideal citizens living in an ideal society, they have varying views on the 
ideal curriculum plan. The extent to which different segments of society 
attempt to shape the curriculum provides a remarkable testimony to the 
Potential influence of education. A brief examination of the influence of 


The curriculum planning 
Of individuals and group 
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clients, critics, professionals, legislative groups, and courts is provided in 
this section. Subsequent chapters will provide more extensive discussions. 


The Clients 


The interests and needs of potential learners influence the nature of 
opportunities for learning engagements as clients “vote with their feet. 
If learners perceive the curriculum as irrelevant, adult courses fail to meet 
their goals, community college and university enrollments drop, commu- 
nity organizations lose support, youth drop out of school, and truancy rates 
increase. The degree of influence of the clients depends upon their control 
of the resources and their vocality. Note, for example, the changes in high 
school and college curriculums during the student activist days of the 
1960s. 

A powerful influence on students, and thus the curriculum, has been 
their desire to proceed through the educational system. The ladder system 
of education has brought with it a syndrome of illnesses related to the 
notion that the student must prepare at each rung of the ladder for the 
next, with the college and especially now the graduate school at the top 
being the determiner of educational purposes and programs below. De- 
spite all of their services to the schools, colleges and universities have ha 
an impact on curriculum planning that has often augured against the 
interests of students and that is inconsistent with the basic assumption that 
the central purpose of education is the development of an independent 
learner. Current changes in educational patterns toward more varie 
community college programs, intermittent study-work programs, adult 
education, and changing patterns of college admission may make possible 
lessened emphasis on presumed requirements for college preparation. In 
any event, more systematic processes of curriculum planning will utilize 
concepts of continuous experiences rather than grade norms. It is to be 
hoped that they will also involve systematic input and feedback from 


many sources, not just the level above, and will include in planning groups 
representatives of various levels. 


Clients of compulsory school age have fewer ways to indicate their 


views of the curriculum plan. However, indications of student boredo™ 
and increased truancy rates may be indicative of client dissatisfactio?" 
Parents can and do find ways to indicate dissatisfaction. Parents may enro 

their child in another school, or in a few instances, undertake the teachin£ 


of their own child. Parents may also work to influence those responsiblé 
for curriculum decisions. 


Since 1969, annual Gallup polls have given educational planners data 2$ 


€ opinion, and many local polls on specific issues 
ata for local curriculum planners. The nation a 
uous weakening of confidence in public schools du" 


provide more relevant d 
polls showed a contin 
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ing the 1970s. (Other institutions shared in the phenomenon.) This decline 
in confidence may have been related to a weakening of parental influence 
on the curriculum. As the influence of school boards weakened, parents 
found themselves increasingly isolated from decision makers in cur- 
riculum policy. If confidence in public schools is to be strengthened, citi- 
zens will need greater influence in formulating educational goals and 
means of achieving them. Suggestions regarding citizens’ participation in 
curriculum planning are included in Chapter 2 and at other appropriate 


points in this book. 


The Critics 


Curriculum planners make choices based on their values and on their 
perceptions of the future. However, individuals and groups within society 
may hold different values and beliefs about the future. Critics of education 
express these divergent views and propose modifications in educational 
Programs. These critics will be present in any society unless it is mono- 
lithic in its values or prohibits free speech. 

Some critics focus on priorities in education and teaching methods. For 
example, the Council on Basic Education consistently advocates a tradi- 
tional teaching approach to a subject-centered curriculum. The influence. 
of critics increases when they reflect and support the mood of a sizable 
group within society. For example, the book by F! lesch, Why Johnny Can't 
Read, ®? had considerable popularity during the “back to the three R’s 
Movement of the late 1940s and 1950s. Similarly, Copperman s book, The 
Literacy Hoax,** caught the mood of and reinforced the “back-to-basics 


drive of the late 1970s. : ; 
Revisionist critics criticize schools for the role they play in supporting 
a particular type of society. For example, Bowles and Gintis stated, “Edu- 
Cation plays a major role in hiding or justifying the exploitive nature of the 
S. economy. ”®* In fact, the chief problem, according to toe revisionists, 
is not the educational system, but the social and economic system it re- 
flects 
: " 1 icists. Borrowin, 
Another group of critics may be classified as neoromanticists g 
from the a a Rousseau and Freud, they believe that the natural good- 
Ness of human nature, when not constrained by some ema miben, 
willl : ight choices. The importance of personal freedom 
ead to making the rig ducational ideas of such reformers as 


in maki ices is central to the e th reform 
Neill Ped n Pr the neoromanticists also hold an egalitarian view of 


1 Read (New York: Harper & Row, 1955). 
aes (New York: William Morrow Books, 1978). 
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human nature. "Not only was it essentially good, but it was equal in value 
and potential when expressed naturally."** The neoromantic approach 
appeals to many educators and has resulted in the formation of freedom 
schools and alternative schools. Some of these schools, however, run into 
contradictions that neutralize their educative potential and sometimes 
create educational anarchy in the classrooms. Bowers summarized the 
problem: "Since the view was widely held that all one needed to know in 
life could be learned from one's own direct experience, there was signifi- 
cant ambiguity in the role of the teacher."*? 

Curriculum planners need to take the critics seriously—other people do. 
Informed critics can play the important role of a “balance wheel” in an 
educational system beset by fads and passing innovations. To accept un- 
critically and act on all criticism, however, would be as harmful as ignoring 
it. Criticism can be useful when the curriculum planner attempts to 
understand the values held by the critic and the assumption he or she is 
making about the past, present, and future of our society. Curriculum 
planners should not read criticism for the purpose of refuting it nor for 
finding support for their own position. Criticism's value will be realized 
when it is read objectively to secure information for curriculum planning. 


The Professionals 


Teachers and administrators play central roles in shaping the cur- 
riculum for schools and other agencies. There are, however, some groups 


of professional educators that have special influence on curriculum 
planning. 


Teacher Unions 


New York City bargained the first significant contract with teachers in 
1962. By 1979, 33 states had collective bargaining laws that affected edu- 
cation.** Lieberman commented on the impact of this bargaining, "Since 
60 percent to 80 percent of school budgets are spent for personnel, virtu- 
ally every aspect of education has been affected by this dramatic shift to 


collectively bargained terms and conditions of employment."5? Asa result, 
curriculum proposals may be bargained as trade-offs for economic benefits 
to teachers. 


Collective bargaining is increasingly conducted by paid negotiators for 


"c,h wes “soit and Teh Gaumen Ling nt 1° 
*rBowers, "Educational Critics,” s » e College Record, 80 (December 1978): 281- 
"cir a Roundup of Collective Bargaining Laws," Phi Delta Kappan, 60 (February 
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boards of education and for trade unions. Fewer people are making more 
and more decisions. According to Boyd, collective bargaining has resulted 
in a shift of “. . . large amounts of authority over the curriculum from local 
school districts to higher levels of government.”®° School boards and par- 
ents are the big losers in this restructuring of authority; and some parents 


are demanding a place at the bargaining table. 


Professional Interest Groups 

Teachers are not the only professionals to have formed special-interest 
groups. Administrators, counselors, librarians, subject field specialists, and 
professionals concerned with a particular level of schooling have also 
established groups. It has been estimated that from 250 to 300 education- 
related special-interest groups have offices in Washington, D.C.?' Those 
interest groups that have professional development of their members as 
a primary goal influence curriculum planning indirectly through in-ser- 
vice education programs and publications. Some interest groups influence 
curriculum planning directly by lobbying lawmakers. Unfortunately, it 
appears that good will and compromise thinking among interest groups 
are shrinking. "Where one expects alliances, one sees battle lines; where 
cooperation appears natural, and more, necessary, to achieve mutual 


goals, there is competition and conflict.”°* 


Professional Reformers - 
used in a pejorative sense. In 


Th ssional reformer is not 
es nap. eme n have worked to reform curriculum. In the 
1950s and 1960s, subject matter specialists, primarily in universities, 
worked to reform education. The launching of Sputnik by the Russians in 
1957 provided a major impetus to their work. The basic rationale underly- 
ing the work of these reforming groups 1S presented by Bruner in The 
Process of Education." 


The federal government funded efforts of many professional reformers 


dary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. Not 
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ters (R and D centers) and regional educa- 

nt cen veloped throughout the United States. 
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practice through research, develop appropriate programs and materials, 
and disseminate and demonstrate these materials. A national panel identi- 
&ed over a hundred programs deemed to be worthy of dissemination. A 
national diffusion network was established by the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) to spread these "tested" programs throughout the United 
States. 

Philanthropic groups and foundations have also supported work of pro- 
fessional reformers. For example, the Ford Foundation supported early 
experiments with team teaching in Bay City, Michigan. The Kettering 
Foundation has financed vehicles for change through its support of leagues 
of schools. The influence of externally developed curriculums and efforts 
to change the curriculum will be considered in Chapter 2. 


Producers of Educational Materials 


Educational materials have a pervasive effect on the curriculum. A 
study supported by the National Science Foundation sent observers into 
classrooms to discover the extent to which nationally developed cur- 
riculum programs were being utilized. They found very little use of these 
materials and of the process and inquiry methods they advocated. What 
they did find was extensive use of textbooks, with teachers trying to get 
into the heads of pupils the information between the covers of textbooks. 
One of the best ways to learn about educational experiences offered in a 
classroom is to examine the textbooks in use. The content of some text- 
books has been influenced by national curriculum projects. For example, 
the NSF-sponsored Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) materials 
led to major revisions in the content of biology textbooks.?* 

The incidence of citizen censorship, not only of textbooks but of library 
books and all written materials, has reached alarming proportions. Text- 
book publishers feel very vulnerable to this censorship. In order to protect 
the large investment required for the first printing, they do not wish to 
risk the chance of being censored by communities or of being controver- 
sial. In some instances, content of textbooks is tailored to assume favorable 
consideration in the more populous states. Thus, for example, the content 
of textbooks used throughout the United States may be shaped by the 
publishers' perception of what may be acceptable in California. 

Standardized tests represent another influence on the curriculum. The 
use of competency tests as a criterion for graduation, the publication of 
test results by schools, and the drive for accountability combine to exert 
a powerful force on the teacher. It is not surprising that when passing tests 
appears to be the goal of education, teachers will teach for the tests. The 
result is a serious constriction of opportunities for learning experiences: 

The rapid increase in the use of computers in education provides the 


**Schaffarzick and Sykes. 
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producers of the software with considerable influence on the curriculum. 
A serious lag in the production of educationally sound software may result 
from computer illiteracy on the part of most professional educators. 


Accreditation 

The intent of accreditation is to maintain some acceptable, at least mini- 
mum, level of education. Originally accreditation was largely a school- 
college relation that was regionally initiated at the turn of this century to 
facilitate college admission. The impact of regional accrediting associa- 
tions on high school programs lessened with the advent of more rigorous 
state standards and accrediting procedures. State accreditation is a means 
of enforcing state regulations regarding schools, but it is also used in some 
states as a means of improving local educational planning processes. Inany 
event, the local curriculum planning group must deal with the realities of 
accreditation requirements of whatever bodies accredit their schools; fre- 
quently, whether a major change can be made in a school s program 
depends on whether an exception can be made in these requirements, anc 
fortunately most accrediting plans have procedures to encourage Set 
mentation. In some states, local initiative is being encouraged throug! 


new patterns of accreditation and planning. 


Legislative Groups 


The influence of school boards on curriculum has deea aa oa 
influence of collective bargaining has increased. eene i pies 
national legislative bodies are exercising gr pcr nim e of legislation 
Programs. This has been accomplished through the Penes of legisla- 
accompanied by the creation of reg ilatory sep ied alicia lobby 
tive groups are influenced by their constituents, Dy "De 


groups, and by friends and colleagues often in the business or legal com- 


munity. ; drives for accountabil- 
ec have instituted or supported dri 
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ing, or withholding funds from, programs. Regulatory agencies are estab- 
lished to ensure conformity. Failure to conform with specific provisions 
(Title IX, for example) may result in withholding all federal funds. Thus, 
the infusion of a relatively small percentage of funds from the federal 


government (8 to 10 percent) can result in broad control over educational 
programs. 


Courts 


There has been a dramatic increase in the number of state and federal 
court cases that have affected the organization, administration, and pro- 
grams of the schools. For example, during the 108-year period between 
1789 and 1896, 50 such federal court cases were heard, while during the 
five-year period between 1967 and 1971, 1273 cases were heard.?5 

Litigation addresses one specific question and the decision is in response 
to that question. This creates a ripple effect as the decision affects other 
parts of the system. Thus, for example, court-ordered busing to achieve 
desegregation weaknened already fragile bonds between schools and 
their communities. Courts will continue to affect curriculum plans. Ac- 
cording to Cunningham, "There seems little likelihood that the promi- 
nence of the courts in the life of the schools will diminish. "** 


Implications for Curriculum Planning 
A number of forces that 


Nea - Frederick " 
in Clifford P. Hooker (63), The remi ok The Courts as Educational Policy Makers; 
the Study of Education ( 


Chicago: Universi 
*"Luvern L. Cunningh: usc 


iam in Hooker (ed.), p. xix. 
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curriculum that a “cast of thousands” is involved in curriculum planning. 
We prefer, however, to think of all the organizations and individuals 
associated with various external forces affecting curriculum planning as 
resources for the curriculum planners rather than as a part of the planning 
group. That is, the project directors, authors, publishers, testers, accredi- 
tors, pollsters, lobbyists, and philanthropists we identified earlier as in- 
fluencing curriculum planning have much potential to affect this process, 
but systematic planning should elicit this potential as it is needed by the 


system. 


The Learner in the Leading Role 


We see the learners as being actively involved in planning their own 


curriculum. Indeed, we see them as having the lead in the drama of their 
engagement with the learning opportunities they select from the program 
planned for their educational center. Whether they spend their school day 
in an elementary or middle school, or in and out of their high school or 
college, or as a continuing learner in another setting, it is the learners 
themselves who must finally embrace or reject the opportunities their 
curriculum presents. As a member of the learner population, they also 
have opportunities related to their level of maturity to help in planning 
the total program; in this process of curriculum planning they participate 


but do not necessarily have the lead. 


Other Roles in the Educational Center 


g actor in the individualized curriculum drama 
ecialists, community educators, and others 


Who share in teaching and guiding individual learners. For more depen- 
dent learners limited, it is hoped, to the earlier spans of the curriculum 


continuum, this support is quite active, providing incentives and careful 
guidance. For more indepen more on call of the 


dent learners, support is 
learner. We consider especially important for more personalized cur- 
riculum planning the role of directors or coun 


selors for personal develop- 
ment. iT H : 
Ora in developing curriculum plans is to project a total 
jor concern in P! x 
Program ing opportunities keyed to the total population of the 
of learning OPP als it serves. Here the lead- 


educational center and reflecting the major 8^ à 
ers are those with expertise in a systematic approach to curriculum plan- 


ning: persons who can move from goals to curriculum domains to 
Curriculum designs, instructional strategies, and evaluation schemes. 


These leaders are variously classified as teachers, resource specialists, cur- 
counselors and directors of personal 


riculum directors and coordinators, id d € 
development, and administrators: Whatever their titles, their roles are 
those reeded in iis systematic process of curriculum planning. 


Supporting the leadin 
are all the teachers, resource SP 
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External Participants 


Various persons outside the center also have significant roles ar hen 
planning a program of learning opportunities for its students. Curriculu: s 
instruction, and evaluation specialists from the school district offices, com 
munity educators and resource specialists, parents, and others in the € 
munity are needed in the system. A systematic process may involve t i 
services of a curriculum designing unit outside the individual educational 


center staffed to provide the expertise needed by several centers or possi- 
bly all centers within the community. 


The Teacher as Curriculum Planner 


Past and present educational 
al curriculum planners for thei 


) of the curriculum. In many educational centers 
class” of their own but will instead be responsible 


(s). Their planning 


THE MARKS OF A "GOOD" CURRICULUM (PLAN) 
To summarize this cha; 
educational center or 
ity of the curriculum 


Pter, we present 
à person em 


(plan). No ratin 


hereby a visitor to an 
d investigate the qual- 
E device is Suggested, although the 
e if this seemed appro- 


1. Are data regarding 


lea í 
ture of knowledge, "and t oilang Cultural factors, society, the na- 
planning groups? ING Process available to curriculum 

2. Are the goals of the 


educationg 
all concerned? Are 


l center 
Clear| 
the values 


stat 
aa Y Stated and understood by 


assumptions underlying the goals 


10. 


dM. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
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y comprehensive, balanced, and realis- 


known? Are the goals sufficientl 
fying, dropping. and adding goals as 


tic? Is there provision for modi 
needed? 

Is the curriculum plan a part of a comprehen 
for education? 

Do the learning opportunitie 
other-directed learning to in 
dance with the level of learn 


sive community-wide plan 


s anticipate a progression from dependent, 
dependent, self-directed learning in accor- 
ers served by the educational center? 


Do learners and teachers mutually understand the specific plans in the 
total curriculum plan which affect them? Do learners participate, as their 
maturities permit, in making the plans? Do they generally understand and 
agree as to what is expected of them. and why? 
Are sets of related major goals grouped accordingly, with the learning 
opportunities in each set or domain selected for achieving these goals? 
Have sets of learning opportunities been checked as to their relation to 
the goals, with gaps and overlappings identified and remedied? Do the 
learning opportunities seem to be the best possible choices for this 
group of learners at this time to achieve the goals set for them? 
Does the curriculum provide appropriate learning engagements In each 
of the four domains: personal development, social competence, contin- 
ued learning skills, and specialization? f 7 
Within each domain or set of goals and related learning opportunities, 
ious attention to curriculum 


is there a pattern or patterns reflecting consc! ) i 
designing? Are all appropriate and feasible types of learning experiences 


utilized? f 
Is the plan tailor-made for the particular educational center? Are any 
plans developed externally. adapted to the population and facilities of 
the educational center? Are the learning opportunities planned truly 
relevant to the educational needs of this population and community? Are 
provisions made for individual differences of learners? 

Are demands of external forces screened through a process that keeps 
them in acceptable balance? 

Is the total curriculum plan comprehen 
tion and evaluation as well as include goa 


Opportunities? 
Are the responsible pl 
cerned, including learners. par 


staff? - 
Does the plan have adequate provision o 
other concerned groups as well as mean 
indicated? g ined sufficiently clearly t 
each of its parts be explained si y y to 
buie pedites other lay persons to be — y them? 
Is there some representative council or aes um La ion ap or 
other group or individual responsible for sare p» m an col: 
lecting problems identified by others that develop leri, = pro- 
cess? Is there a clear € ation of such problems to 


sive? Does it anticipate instruc- 
Is and designs of learning 


presentative of all persons con- 


anning groups re € 1 
neral public, and professional 


ents, ge 


f feedback from learners and 
s for making modification as 


hannel of communic 
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those who can resolve them and a plan for reporting back to the problem 
identifiers the resolutions made? Similarly, is there a systematic way of 
securing, monitoring. and reporting action regarding suggestions for 
change and innovation? 

16. Does the plan anticipate full use of the educational resources of the 
educational center, the community, and the media? Does the plan rec- 
ognize that learners will have educational experiences in other settings? 

17. Is flexibility built into the curriculum plan by adequate provisions for 
alternative learning opportunities, instructional modes, and learner and 
teacher options in general? 
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Austin, Gilbert R., “Exemplary Schools and the Search for Effectiveness," Educa- 
tional Leadership, 37 (October 1979): 10-14. Reviews studies of school effective- 
ness, and concludes that the individual school is the key: "research confirms the 
faith" that the people directly concerned must agree on goals and work cooper- 
atively for them. 

Beauchamp, George A., *A Hard Look at Curriculum," Educational Leadership, 
35 (February 1978): 404-409. An insightful examination of the state of the field. 
Its problems are labeled by this long-time curriculum student and author as: 1) 
definition; 2) confusion in curriculum design; 3) defects in curriculum engineer- 
ing, especially in the implementation process; 4) inadequacy of curriculum eval- 
uation; and 5) the naive state of curriculum theory development. 

Cremin, Lawrence A., Tradition of American Education. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1977. A most insightful and penetrating essay on the real world of educa- 
tion in the United States when one takes account of the many family and 
community activities and agencies that also contribute to the education of all of 
us. Pleads for a full understanding of the special role and responsibilities of the 
School in relation to other community institutions. 

Goodlad, John I., and associates, Curriculum Inquiry: The Study of Curriculum 
Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1979. The scope of the cur- 
riculum field is identified and discussed using three kinds of phenomena: sub- 
stantive (goals, subject matter, materials, and the like); political-social (human 
processes through which some interests come to prevail); and technical-profes- 
Sional (processes through which curricula are improved, installed, or replaced). 

Klein, M. Frances, Kenneth A. Tye, and Joyce E. Wright, “A Study of Schooling: 
Curriculum," Phi Delta Kappan, 61 (December 1979): 244-248. The team that 
spent more than six years in a comprehensive analysis of a sample of schools in 
the United States present a three-dimensional model of the curriculum that 
constituted the basis for collecting data and drawing conclusions about the 
nature and status of the school's program. 

Lawton, Denis, Peter Gordon, Maggie Ing, Bill Gibby, Richard Ring, and Terry 
Moore, Theory and Practice of Curriculum Studies. London: Routledge & Ke- 
gan Paul, 1978. An interesting collection of lectures originally written for the 
Theory and Practice of Education Course in the Diploma of Education, Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education. The lecture-essays are grouped into five 
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parts: 1) Approaches Through the Disciplines; 2) Psychological Issues; 3) Philo- 
sophical and Social Issues; 4) Evaluation and Assessment; and 5) The Teacher, 
Accountability and Control. 

Pinar, William F., "Notes on the Curriculum Field 1978," Educational Researcher, 
7 (September 1978): 5-12. Places curriculum writers and theorists into three 
categories: traditionalists (people who value service to practitioners in the 
schools above all else); conceptual empiricists (people who tend to be trained in 
social science and see service to practitioners subsequent to years of research); 
and reconceptualists (people who tend to be trained in the humanities and 
believe that an intellectual and cultural distance from practitioners is necessary 
to develop curriculum theory). Some tenets of the reconceptualist position are 
set forth. 

Scharffarzick, Jon, and Gary Sykes (eds.), Value Conflicts and Curriculum Issues. 
Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1979. This volume of significant 
essays and reports is the result of the efforts of the Curriculum Development 
Task Force, established by the National Institute of Education in 1975, to iden- 
tify major issues that arise in the planning of the curriculum and define roles and 
policies that should characterize future developments. 

Tanner, Daniel, and Laurel N. Tanner, “Emancipation from Research: The Recon- 
ceptualist Prescription,” Educational Researcher, 8 (june 1979): 8-12. Scathing 
but scholarly critique of the reconceptualist position, primarily as excerpted 
from the writings of William Pinar, regarding curriculum and society (see Pinar, 


“Notes on the Curriculum Field 1978”). 
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Curriculum is defined as a plan for 


Providing sets of learning opportunities for persons to be educated. To 


develop such a plan would appear to be a simple, straightforward task. In 
fact, it is relatively simple to put together a poor plan based on an ill- 
considered mixture of assumptions, beliefs, and personal preferences. But 
to develop the best plan for a group of learners is a highly complex task 
utilizing facts and considerations and involving a number of decision mak- 
ers, Typically, curriculum planners have overestimated the ability and 
training of people involved and underestimated the time required for 


Curriculum planning. 

Societal changes have made curriculum planning more complex. Boyd, 
after reviewing research on curriculum policy, concluded, “If there is 
One proposition about curriculum politics that is clear, it is that the 
School curriculum becomes an issue in communities and societies that 
are undergoing significant change.”? This has contributed to the remark- 
able recent growth of the influence and authority of state and national 
(both governmental and nongovernmental) agencies over the curricu- 
um, 

The complexity of curriculum planning will increase as cooperative 
planning of educational experiences within a network ofa learning system 
Provides greater coordination between various educational agencies. 
However, improvement in the quality of the experiences for learners 
weal ee additional alore i l ers is not new. It is th 

he greatest challenge facing curriculum P m problem of Ste 


Problem of i :ng the curriculum plan—t s 
à match pn isa the planned and the experienced curriculum. Cur- 


Ticulum nize that teachers hold a “pocket veto” on any 
planos rosse d. Therefore, an effective strategy for cur- 
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THE PRODUCTS OF CURRICULUM PLANNING— 
THE PLANS 


(curriculum designs, 
) intended to achieve the 


evaluation. 
Broadly speaking, 
more than written c 


t us becomin i i r 
their number and vari OTA eee 
annual conference of thi 
velopment and t 


exhibited. The many thousands Me annual 
s. 


published list of the guides 


roughly classified as follow Such guides in published form can be 
General Statements 


Many school districts 


and arises 
prepare statements of t Sven individual Schi 


heir phi ools find it desirable to 
Philosophy and program of education. Such 
*Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum eYid A 
ork: pi 


Pleton-Century-Crofts, 1946), p. 10- 
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general guides usually contain one or more of the following types of 
materials: philosophy and objectives; scope and sequence of learning op- 
portunities, usually organized by subject felds; suggestions for organizing 
instruction; and policies relating to the curriculum. Guides for self-study, 
assessment programs, preparation of curriculum materials, and other pur- 


poses are also prepared. 


Courses of Study 

Most curriculum guides deal with the content of the curriculum areas. 
For the elementary and middle schools (much less frequently for high 
schools), these guides may indicate suggestions for organizing instruction 
in all curriculum areas. Many guides deal with a particular feld for all 
levels of instruction, although separate courses of study for each high 
School subject are also quite common. Frequently the guides are prepared 
for levels: primary, intermediate, middle, junior high, and senior high 
School years. Their nature varies from very prescriptive outlines and mini- 
mum essentials of content to be taught to very general suggestions to 
teachers as to possible guidelines for selecting content and organizing 


instruction. 


Specific Teaching Aids 
Although the more useful courses of study are usually replete with 
Specific suggestions as to materials and techniques, many publications 
ocus on aiding teachers in particular ways. Thus, resource units may be 
made available for helping teachers plan their be x pud bu 
refi iculum topic or theme. Vari 
wu foame L Tilby packages (LAPs), may be 


curriculum packages, such as learning ac sy cwn 
prepared nt ernally and by teachers for student use. Detailed listings of 
Materials, especially audiovisual ones, and guides to peepee O 
are frequently provided. Gen: th specific sugges- 


eral guides to teaching, wi 
tions on many teaching responsibilities, are also issued by some state and 
larger local systems. 


Descriptions of Practice P a 
Any of the above types of curric um guides may ! 
of practice within sind district, but some districts = pel bulle à 
tins wholly devoted to describing curriculum c m dm d teach 38 
Practices within these districts. Although frequent y direc p arily to 
Parents and the general public, such bulletins also serve useful purposes 
in helping the iher who prepare them and others who read them 
develop common concepts about the school program. 
Curriculum Guides for Nonschool Use 
i i an schools and colleges have publications 
t Educational agendas oe y by providing suggestions and sometimes 


s may contain descriptions 
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lesson guides are 
groups, such as the 
of learning experi- 
Is to be achieved or 
riculum guides. Art 
docents. Guides are 


guides have been Prepared to assist parents as they work 
with their children. 


é ‘ opment. For example, the Girl Scouts of 
America employed a to help them develop programs 
-line Protestant denominations have 
developed a cooperati 


hool curriculum with guidelines for 
staff development i ional strategies, "i 


, 
ations for their development: Suggest the following consider- 
1. Each 
two uses by tauen ne Y indicate its intended use Generally, there are 
to the total curriculum and el a) orientation ang Teference with respect 
: e curri 
2 ancy: and b) specific guidance e poeni policies of the educational 


cleat e wi. Purposes. For the more 
à Ook arra A 
an insert add ngement is probably 
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of different colors, write-in sections, and other mechanical aids are 
helpful. 

4. Most general guides are probably best used as bases of discussion. Ac- 
cordingly, they should be brief, cogent, and specific as to issues and 
positions. References to other sources for further study and even ques- 
tions for discussion may be useful in materials which are likely to be 
discussed in parent or teacher study groups and in faculty meetings. 


The production of an effective curriculum guide is based on a number 
of important decisions made by various individuals and groups. Walker 
identified three distinct activities ordinarily called curriculum develop- 
ment: curriculum policy-making, generic development, and site-specific 
development.’ These three activities are aspects of one overall process, 
curriculum development, by means of which curriculum plans are pro- 
E and educational programs are changed and improved (see Table 

Curriculum policy making establishes the ground rules, limits, criteria 


TABLE 2.1 Curriculum Development Activities. 


Generic Curriculum 


Curriculum Site-Specific 
Policy-Making Curriculum Development Development 
De Jure Phases 
Textbooks 


Identify local needs or programs 


Supreme Court decisions 
Survey available generic materials 


Instructional 


USS. legislative acts 
U.S. government grants Adapt generic materials to local needs packages 
State legislative acts and conditions or and systems 
State board regulations Develop site-specific materials National 
State agency standards Implement the new curriculum as curriculum 
and policies standard operating procedure oor 
Lo i egional, state, 
cal agency regulations are 
De Facto Types of Decisions Data Considered guides , 
Community networks Curriculum policies Students A 
Accrediting associations Selection of curric- Society 
Testing bureaus ulum content Knowledge 
Advisory boards and Technical develop- Learning process 
panels ment of curric- Goals 
ulum External policies 
Resources 


Arrangement of 
learning Oppor- 
tunities 

Plan for implemen- 
tation 
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um Development," 
D.C.: National Institute of 


o Curricul 
76 (Washington, 
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E Curriculum Development Tas 
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and the like which circumscribe the curricula of educational institutions 
within a given jurisdiction. For public schools, curriculum policy making 
is an official responsibility of the agencies responsible for the governance 
of education. In the United States, constitutionally, this responsibility rests 
with the individual state, where it is generally shared among the state 
legislature, state and local boards of education, and the state department 


curriculum policy deci- 


tional institution may choose to belong (see Table 2.1). 
Generic development is the design and production of curriculum plans 


what to teach and what 


decisions concerning 
not only by the local b 


tricts must be shared 
ofessional staff but by 
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the taxpayers and parents and the students themselves. The challenge of 
curriculum planning is to determine orderly processes whereby the 
wishes of all concerned may be considered in the final determination of 
curriculum policy by legally constituted authority. 


De Jure Curriculum-Policy Making 


A number of legally constituted bodies are concerned with curriculum 
policy (Table 2.1). Most of these policies are related to the operation of 
public schools and state-supported colleges and universities. However, 
other educational agencies—such as youth organizations, the Red Cross, 
religious groups—may also be subject to curriculum policies established 


externally by parent bodies. 

Historically, the hallowed principle of local control of education guided 
curriculum-policy making. This was generally effective in small and rela- 
tively homogeneous districts. However, local control became less effective 
as school districts became larger and more heterogeneous, and it became 
difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at à consensus on the proper character 


of education for citizens in the community. But, according to Boyd, “the 
kened the effectiveness of the local control 


principle is the remarkable recent growth of the influence and authority 
of state and national (both federal and nongovernmental) agencies over 
the curriculum."* This politicizing of curriculum-policy making often ap- 
Pears to be a contest for control among special-interest groups (often 
Professional associations) concerned with protecting © 


Own interests. 


Federal Level 
Citizens and educators generally believe that the federal government 
little or no control 


Should provide resources for education—but exercise ) 
Over it. However, as pointed out in Chapter 1, the federal government is 


influencing, and in some cases making, curriculum policy through court 
€cisions, legislation that mandates programs, and appropriations that 
Support categorical aid and fund curriculum development projects. Gold- 

ammer provided some justification for categorical aid when he recog- 
nized that "generally where the federal government has provided 
Categorical assistance for the development of specific types ot programs, 
these 'stimulative' grants have been in areas of significant social and com- 
munity needs where little, if anything, was being accomplished by local 


Communities and educators.’ s . 
There are, however, sharp differences of opinion regarding the proper 


‘Boyd, p. 579. . " : 
Keith Goldhammer, "The Proper Federal Role in Education Today," Educational Leader- 
Ship, 35 (February 1978):350. 
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federal role in curriculum activities—whether it be in policy making or 


generic development. Proponents of a strong role claim that federal lead- 
ership is needed: 


To address matters of clear national interest. 
To pursue national goals. 
To upgrade the content of instructional programs. 


To provide coordination among the various agencies who sponsor and 
conduct curriculum activities. 


5. To stimulate innovation and risk taking. 


PONS 


Other observers argue that limiting federal leadership is needed: 


1. To promote local control and priority setting. 
2. To return control of education to the states. 


3. To reduce control over educational reform by elite groups with special 
influence. 


4. To reduce the fickle 
5. 


Pursuit of fads and instant Panaceas. 
To reduce inefficien 


Cy. waste, and duplication.® 


State Level 


*See Jon Schaffarzick and 
Policy Options, and Reco: 
passim. 


Gary Sykes, “NIE: i ; 
mmendations” Wan m Curriculum Development: Findings. 
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hi and court rulings have had a major impact on the school curriculum. 
"a pone of the states are specifying, or planning to specify, competen- 
id ecessary for graduation; many have instituted state-wide testing 

ems; and some are requiring parent participation in making cur- 


riculum decisions. 
The extent to which states have become involved in curriculum-policy 
ocedures included in a New 


[mtt is illustrated by the curriculum pr 
ersey law passed in 1975. 


In attempting to define specific educational action. it mandates that communi- 


ties shall: 

1. Develop Goals—with involvement of teachers, staff members, administra- 
tors, board members, pupils, parents and other citizens. 

2. Establish Assessment Objectives—goa! indicators and specific levels of 

" achievement or standards. 

- Identify Needs—difference 

tives). 

4. Develop and Install Educational Programs—to provide translation from 
goals to reality. . 

5. Evaluate Program Effectiveness —to determine whether goals and objec- 

recycle adaptive goals." 


tives have been met and to 
This law was heralded by legislators as enhancing autonomy in the run- 
ning of local schools, since the law only specifies what is to be achieved at 
d ty. However, other provisions 


a district level; th ; locali 
; the how is left to the loca 
of the bill show the extent of state control over the curriculum. A school 


is classified as "approved," “conditionally approved,” or “unapproved” 


ased on two major factors: 


between what is and what is desired (objec- 


1. Student performance on a minimum basic skills test administered in 


grade ix. nine, and eleven- i . 
a School aie ok eN- | it determined educational plan cou- 
pled with implementatio te-mandated programs. 

, As we see it, to ensure an adequate and - ee pe 
Toughou à state should set a broad framewor of the school 
ghout the state, the t, with standards to be met 


Program ; i ral suppor 
; and provide sufficient gene 
In order to com that support. Regulatory measures are undoubtedly 


Deeded, but if the state educational agencies Stop with regulations and 
standards, local decision making 1$ not aided in moving beyond require- 
ments and minimums to ever-improving educational programs. Thus, we 
Consider the most important function of planning at the state level to be 

dership in making plans which will aid local 


that of working with local lea 
F 
Kenneth = i “What About Curriculum Reform at the Stat 
D. i Brinson, al e 
Hall and Virginia PEE February 1978:344. 


Vel?" Educational Leadership, 35 
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school districts in moving forward with their own curriculum planning. 
Some significant steps in this direction follow: 


1. Use of state curriculum commissions, committees, and advisory groups. 
representing educational groups throughout the state, in determining 
state curriculum policies, such as those we have identified, and also in 
recommending ways and means whereby local systems may organize 
their own curriculum improvement programs. Curriculum guides may be 
produced through these endeavors to help local districts move into new 
areas of curriculum development. 
Establishment of state curriculum evaluation commissions to carry on 
deliberate and informed evaluation of curriculum proposals from many 


Sources and to serve liaison functions with such commissions in other 
states and with national and regi 


the attention of local educational leaders on systematic processes of 
change. 


4. Sponsorship of curriculum research and development studies in the state, 


d to the schools servin 


that “the curriculum-poli 


-policy making, 
ized, centralized, and b 


complex, legal- 


De Facto Curriculum-Policy Making 
Educational institutions 


izaH may voluntari 
nizations and, as a conditio tarily belon 


n of this m, “sieve 8 to one or more orga- 
: É em i 3 
riculum policy (see Table 2.1). listata follow agreed-upon cur 


curriculum-policy making groups tolges of possible de facto 
*Boyd, pp. 610-611. 
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Community Networks 

Nea icd 1, it was emphasized that learning takes place in many 
= gs—schools, homes, youth organizations, religious organizations, mu- 
ake and through radio and television. An individual learns from a 
ee er of these sources during a given period of time. To avoid redun- 
es e indeed, contradictory) experiences, various educational agencies 
E uld plan cooperatively, thus creating a network of learning systems. 

urriculum-policy decisions made by such a network provide a guide to 


each of the members. 


Accrediting Associations 
Nee colleges, and universiti 
cep ihng associations. Admittan 
€ i membership are dependent upo 

ing curriculum policies. 


es may choose to belong to one or more 
ce to such organizations and continua- 
n following association standards, 


Testing Bureaus 


Ideally, the tests used should be d by the curriculum; in fact, 
school or school system has adopted a 


- reverse may happen. Once à 

Sting program, the curriculum is influenced. For example, one school 
System appointed committees of teachers, principals, and supervisors to 
analyze the content of the newly adopted standardized tests "so we can 
Change our curriculum to fit the tests." (Not surprisingly, their modified 
Curriculum produced better results—on the tests.) The test publisher was, 
in fact, establishing curriculum policy for the school system. 


etermined 


blish boards or panels to advise them 
d symphony orchestras often have 
lan educational programs, and 
from business and indus- 


uch groups participate in cur- 


adm ams. For example, 
Ri panels of educators * 
Ocational educators use advisory b 
try to assist in program development. S 
Ticulum-policy making. 


UM DEVELOPMENT 


GENERIC CURRICUL 
es the design and production of 


Generi includ 
eric curriculum development inclu a a c 
curriculum plans and materials for use in various educational settings. As 


Table 2.1 indicates, these plans and materials are developed away from a 
Specific site. The preceding section demonstrated how curriculum policy 
Made external to the site established a “zone of tolerance” within which 
local educators are free to exercise professional judgment in site-specific 
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curriculum development. The products of generic development can ex- 
tend the horizons of site-specific curriculum developers by supplying ideas 
and materials. The same products can become a “strait jacket,” although 
often a comfortable one, when they are adopted as the complete cur- 
riculum plan. 

In the 1980s many school districts and schools model their curriculum 
planning on prototypes outside the districts and schools, and are even 
adopting, in somewhat wholesale fashion, models, plans, and systems de- 
veloped elsewhere. We believe that curriculum planning should remain 
a local function, albeit one that is discharged more satisfactorily than has 
been true in many situations in the past, but we recognize and here 
identify the possibilities and practices of using externally developed plans 
and systems. Historically, and perhaps still today, the textbook is the most 


commonly used externally developed plan, and we consider this practice 
first. 


Textbooks 


Textbooks can be a valuable resource for site 
opers. When developed by experts within a fie 
organized information. Observers of teachin: 
where there are no funds to purchase textbo: 
this teaching tool. 


Ideally, members of a local curriculum c it ; 
and other print and z : ommittee will select textbooks, 


-specific curriculum devel- 
ld, they contain useful and 
g in a developing country, 
oks, appreciate the value of 


ctional strategies the textbo i 
N a ok (or the acco nyin 
manual or guide) suggests; and 4) make evaluation a series of t "a : - 
times also provided by the Publisher) OF tests (som 


of learners’ mastery of the textbook. 
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factors operating in the community, the mapping of instructional strate- 
gies in relation to goals and learners, and the provision for continuing 
beh concerning the effectiveness of the learning opportunities pro- 
ided. 
When other teaching-learning materials were generally lacking, when 
teachers had little preparation for their jobs, and when students had little 
competition from other media for their interests, the basic textbook was 
certainly a great advance as à curriculum plan over memorization of 
dictated and copied material. Today, greatly improved in format, content, 
and accompanying aids, it can still be a great resource for the instructional 
program, but it ought not to be used to prescribe that program for widely 
varying learners, classrooms, and schools. That is, we question the use of 
any national curriculum plan as the exact plan for any situation, and the 
textbook used as just described is such a national plan. — 
Probably most efforts toward curriculum improvement in this century 
ave sought to diminish the use of the textbook as ths erent plan. 
he curriculum movement itself, beginning 1n the 1920s ke me na 
and activity-analysis approaches of Bobbitt and Charters ( 469 d in 
Chapter 5), was begun and continues as a system of npo whic v € 
ig to educational goals and ob aper K perros 4 pon 
alone. Each of the designs described in GN? he desi 
riculum pl an that of any single textbook. But the designs were 
reflect E and the local plans frequently rie tuae with ES 
adopted textbooks or utilized them to the exclusion of all other sources o 


ROSRIRUTOR RENE i d departure in local 
As we see it, the most influential and widesprea epa 1 
curriculum planning came in the 1950s with He char reset 
Projects. A large number of districts and schools E ei e 
ya the "new curricula" in ood rp Ms age dili ae perpe 
extb new materia» * à : : 
clude Sudan i imes preen d z mers pedes 
tials, these new materials could, like textbooks, * 5S iw m den s 
incorporated wholesale into local curriculum P Tar oe ager 
carriculum planning should ase" dh Te xtbook or learning kit 
designed, cannot at some point be reflected ina e were m 
that will i Jassroo he curriculum P ie i h id 
We draw hee observati E 1) n e va r 
include alternatives as to instructional materia à iw bp io make wise 
Should be helped through pr i d in-service es develope donde 
Choices of the alternatives; and 3) whatever ae ee Iternatives are still 
lor purchased should be the best available, so be a v wb E 
ignored and externally developed materials are sti d DS c s ii S 
tion, learners have as good a chance as possible un er Pd eis 
—and the chances are poor—t© have good learning exp ; er 
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words, if all else fails and textbooks (and kits) constitute the plans, find the 
best ones possible! 


Instructional Packages and Systems 


Current publications and publishers’ adver 
ably such terms as packages, packets, kit 


Y produced materials for 
(learning activity package). 
al curriculum planning and 
eloped externally, primarily 


the term, although shi 
ing-learning packages , . 
d P karaa tpm more important in the 1980s with the increased 
1. The emphasis i i 
2. 


3. Clearly Stated instructi 


materials of varying types are 
Or learni 


teacher-student 
6. The role of the t 


1970):765. 
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mc nr ry and other organizations. Obviously, these systems 
Pid d ie extent to which they exemplify Unruh’s characteristics. Even 
fee riation is probably exhibited in the skills with which teachers use 
zo a ems, especially in relation to the alternatives emphasized by Un- 
ses d of media; diversified learning activities; and teacher behavior. 
Each uctional systems are being developed as software for computers. 
s efforts to develop computer assisted instruction (CAI) suffered 
excessive costs and unimaginative programs. However, the cost, size, 


ie energy requirements of computers have been reduced dramatically. 
"i the end of the 1980s personal computers will probably cost less than 
$100. The linking of computers with telecommunications provides a pow- 


erral new technology for packaging and delivering instructional systems. 
à oon are used extensively for educational purposes in business and 
ndustry, and numerous programs are becoming available for home and 


School use. 
Commercially or other externally developed 
planners. F 


Dew resources to local curriculum 

school or district shares with the developers of th 
represent better plans of curriculum implement 
can readily and efficiently develop. But the processes involved in the 
original selection of a system and its use a? critical: if the right system is 
selected and it is used in the way any “right” system should be—that is, 
With careful choice for particular learners of appropriate media, activities, 
and teacher behavior—the system may indeed be the right plan. As to the 
choice of instructional systems, the following factors should be considered 


by individuals or groups: 


instructional systems offer 
‘or those goals which the 
e systems, the latter may 
ation than local groups 


1. Extent to which the system meets the six characteristics described above. 

2. Congruence of local objectives and those of the system. 

3. Compliance of the system with principles of human growth and develop- 
ment. 

4. Relevance and 

5. Appropriateness of ev 


stem's contents. 


validity of the SY : 
rocedures used in the system. 


aluation P' 
in itself be a rather comprehen- 
seems to us of critical 
be purchased on these 


would 


Full consideration of these factors 


sive type of curriculum planning, and one that 
tructional system is to 


importance, whether the ins 
ases or ultimately to be developed locally. 


onal Curriculum 
produced for 


Projects 

A refo national use over 100 cur- 
. rm movement that s a $ 
ticulums in different subjects had its roots in the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II. Test scores of young men recruited P» te armed 
Services revealed serious inadequacies in their preparation in science and 


Nati 
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mathematics. Part of the problem was their limited study in these fields; 
part of it was learning from an outmoded curriculum that did not reflect 


The successful launchin, 
to the movement. F ederal 


plinary Projects can be 
the structure of the 


ce, Current Issues, 


i Problems, and Concerns 
ational Institute 


for Education, 1976), p- 
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NEW CURRICULUM PLANS AND MATERIALS 
The Subject Field 


STEPS TOWARD 


l. Scholars in the nd 
discipline define 2: its fort are gue 
of presentation 


Y 


Tentative Teaching-Learning Materials 


I. These scholars 


educational 1. Textbooks, laboratory guides 
practitioners 2. Audiovisual aids 
and producers 3. Materials for teacher's study 
prepare 4. Other learning aids 

) Implementation Processes 

HI. Classroom teachers and 1. Inservice education of teachers 

project consultants try 2. Large scale production of teaching 
Out and refine materials learning materials 
sored 3. Evaluation programs 

- Y 

) Continuing Revision 


IV. School districts, educational 


Organizations, and/or project Of the subject field 


Sta! mmaycearitinue evaluating 2. Of teaching-learning materials 
Tiepeaersmiandithéimaterals 3. Of implementation processes 
to maintain L ^ 

(Back to 1, 11, 11) 


FIGURE 2.1 The National Curriculum Project method of curriculum 
planning 

hapter 5)—may be followed or at least 
f the local curriculum plan for this field. 
arning aids which have been influenced 
tent of a field may be selected for some 


structure of the subject (see C 
consulted in the development o 
2. Textbooks and perhaps related le 
by a project's definition of the con 


use in the local curriculum plan. . ; ; 
3. The entire program, kit, or "package" developed by the project or its 


publishers may be adopted and used locally as the curriculum plan; such 
adoption may involve education of the staff responsible for the use of the 


materials. 
This third approach is not much different from the (rien es 
a basic textbook as the curriculum plan. To the) extent Mabteacaers a 
trained in the use of the materials, and to the extent that the materials 
facilitate adaptation to the individual differences of learners, classrooms, 
adaptation e a useful aid to local 


j i b 
and teachers, the use of the project materials can 
groups in develo ing their own instructional program. Used without adap- 
r and learners, the projects can be almost 


tation to loc: jecti designs. 
al objectives, designs, i M 
as sterile and a a as the worst of the textbook-alone plans. 
Research studies comparing subject matter achievement of students 
Using the national curricula programs with that of students using tradi- 
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tional curricula were reviewed by Walker and Schaffarzick.! They looked 
for “signs of superiority of innovative curricula over traditional curricula." 
What they found was “not superiority, but parity: each curriculum did 


Titics also pointed out the serious 
n of nationa i 


P. 108. 


» P. 109, 
"For a review of BSCS work 


» See the twenti anni " 
(September 1978); and W, v. Mayer (ed.), i ne 
BSCS, 1975). Development (Boulder, Co.: 
‘Jon Schaffarzick and Gary Sykes, “A 


Changi 
Educational Leadership, 35 (February 1 978,355 NIE: New Leadership, A New Climate,” 
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trol in educational decision making, and over the goals and purposes of 
education."!* After consulting with a national panel, NIE shifted its em- 
phasis from centralized curriculum reform “to support for basic and ap- 
plied research and efforts to stimulate, facilitate, and coordinate the R and 
D (Research and Development) work of other educational agencies."!* 
A national curriculum project, independent of federal funds and con- 
trol, is operated by the Joint Council on Economic Education. This council 
is an independent, nonprofit organization that was founded in 1949 to 
encourage, improve, and serve the economic education movement. They 
have produced curriculum materials which are widely used in elementary 
Schools, middle schools, high schools, and colleges. The Joint Council 
Works through a network that covers 49 states with over 170 centers and 
400 cooperating school systems. Publications of the Joint Council include 
The Journal of Economic Education, “Progress in Economic Education" 
(a newsletter), curriculum guides for teachers, and materials for student 


use, 18 


Regional, State, and Local Curriculum Materials 


Federally funded regional R and D centers were established in the 


960s to contribute to the reform and continuing improvement of educa- 
ctivity of these centers has been 


tion. A major, though not exclusive, a ; h 
development of ecol materials.'? Although activities varied from 
Center to center, the curriculum approaches generally used differed sig- 
nificantly from those used in national programs. Chase identified three 
Characteristics of curriculum work in R and D centers: 


1. There is a systematic attempt to work out cycles or ens hyaline 
Specifications of objectives. analysis of alternative ci a of partial or 
ments leading to choices among alternatives. construc ye Md E 
tentative systems or prototypes on the basis of ve He conditions in 
experimental situations, installations and testing un rp see 
8 variety of situations, and continuing Reg n nin environments 

2. Attention is given to all of the maj n fearing j 


or elements | e 
The approach is one of creating systems that have as components Instruc- 
tional materials and media, physical setti 


ngs and the development of 
relevant behaviors for teachers and other school personnel, family groups, 
and community volunteers. 


le, 

v cpffarzick and Sykes, p. 369. 

m arzick and Sykes, p. 367. , = 
Ane? information, ‘write to Joint Council on Economic 
"ies gr New York, NX. LORE rt, for brief items about new projects and 


See the periodi ion R & D Repo y : 

periodical, Education : i R & D Interpretation Service, 

Materials į i bs. For copies, write to á 
als issued by the R and D labs 63139. 


CEMREL, Inc., 3120 59th St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Education, 1212 Avenue of the 
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3. There is a linking of many organizations and institutions in the implemen- 
tation of programs.?° 


Gagné reviewed federal accomplishments in research and mere Th 
and concluded that R and D centers had "increased the awareness of t 1 
role and value of research and development among school boards, schoo 
administrators, and teachers."?! The millennium has not arrived, but edu- 
cational research has come out of the closet. Gagné also recognized that 
R and D centers had made significant contributions to evaluation by en- 
larging its scope. However, Gagné felt that little progress had been made 
in program development and diffusion, with much remaining to be done. 

The major problem faced by R and D centers has been that their innova- 


tions are not implemented as prescribed. Pincus identified some reasons 
for the lack of implementation, including: 


1. Researchers are interested in 
Solving in the schools. 
2, 


Researchers and practitioners often don't talk the same language because 
their operating styles, 


perceptions of issues, and professional priorities 
are so different. 


3. Research and Development agencies follow an R and D change model 
that views the schools as passive adopters of new products, but the 


schools themselves decide 1o adopt and implement innovations in light of 
8 host of organizational considerations which are not incorporated in the 
R and D model of change.?? 


disciplinary prestige more than in problem 


For these, and possibly other, reasons, most of the materials developed by 
R and D centers have had li 


ttle impact on schools. The original number 
of R and D centers has been reduced with commensurate reduction in 
funding. 


Federal funds (particularl 
Elementary and 


Network (NDN) to encourage 
ity. Through a highly quantita- 


vation in t mS " , | 
Research. 4 (Winter 1974132. in the Public Schools," Review of Educationd: 
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s s states have established banks of locally developed validated 
x D x example, the Michigan State Department of Education 
id ie to nominate noteworthy programs. These projects 
bom nra s y a panel of experts in a curricular area. The programs 
ies y the panels were added to the national bank and made avail- 
e to key decision makers in the districts."? 
wee guides and materials developed by state departments of 
ee ear are made available to school districts and schools. Many school 
Ea cts provide locally developed guides to their schools. Such guides are 
en exchanged at national and state meetings. Drawing from national 


ws state banks and from other districts and schools, many schools adopt 
programs to meet their curriculum needs. However, reliance on such 


rie ams will not be sufficient. McNeil cited a “growing uneasiness about 
— of anyone at a distance from the classroom—publishers or 
product developers—to design a curriculum and have it implemented as 


intended, "2 


Leagues of Schools 


ment of curriculum materi- 
al support for mutual efforts of 
iated schools are 


a of schools may shar 
shih well as supply profession: 
ovation. The terms consorfi 

generally synonymous with lea, mally organized than the 
School district with its legal status, the league cuts across district and even 
state lines. Planning models of this type have long been used in education, 
and we believe that they have more utility than ever before. For example, 
the Eight-Year Study involved an association of 30 schools and had ties 
With colleges and universities which entered into the agreement about the 
admission of the graduates of the schools. More recently, the federally 
Subsidized research and development centers and the regional educa- 
tional laboratories have utilized various types of networks of participating 
Schools. The supplementary educational centers financed by Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and its supplements 

ave generally served a specific group of schools and in some states have 
melded into intermediate units. The Union Boards of New York State and 
Similar sharing arrangements among local districts in other states have 
Provided special tax support for cooperative educational services shared 


Y cooperatin district 
g school distric s. . 
The League of Cooperating Schools developed in 1966 by Goodlad 
*'Olza Moir — d Promising Programs: Quality Control Through Professional 
Judgment,” Educational Leadership, 6 (October 1978)51-54. 
". 9hn D. McNeil, “Curriculum—A Field Shaped by Digeren 
‘archer, 7 (September 1978):22. 


t Faces,” Educational Re- 
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ivi i lementary schools in 
i e for league activity. Eighteen eleme 
remi eee California school districts joined with the Research 


i i ith its 
1. The optimal unit for educational change is the Single school with i 


2. Under certain conditions, a school can chan 


Cooperating Schools. zd 
Another example of 4 le ty for planning curriculum 
and instruction is the Individually Guided Edu 


and research units, * 


Sions about Pupil needs 
and instruction »2: S 


an h b i d through 
networks in 14 ; F P as been achieve, 


g hierarchia] levels: System- 
Ecological Approach to Change i ings,” The 
Fie School Journal E demi Tor in Elementary School Settings, 

10H, J. Klausmeier, R, A. Rossmiller, an 


- Saily (eds). Individually Guided Elementary 
Practices (New York: Academic Press 1977). 


28H, J. Klausmeier, Individually Guided Element . A 
d le Schools: 

Handbook for Imp lementors and College Instructors (Reading Ma y a ird 

1977). > i 

?*Smith, p. 19. 


Ucation in 
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wide Program Committees (SPCs), Regional IGE Coordinating Councils 
(RICCs), and a State IGE Coordinating Council (SICC). SPCs are com- 
posed of representatives from the local school system, and the regional 
and state councils are composed of representatives from departments of 
education and teacher training institutions, as well as teachers and princi- 
pals. Lins reported that the agencies represented "have moved increas- 
ingly toward relying on the network structures as a means of addressing 
crucial issues facing education." ^? Thus, the league not only fosters IGE 
but serves as a mechanism for educational improvement as well. Lins said, 
"The IGE experience demonstrates that well-organized state networks 
are important in bringing about educational renewal.”** 

An illustration of a state-wide league is provided by the North Carolina 
League of Middle/Junior High Schools. The League of member institu- 
tions was founded in 1976 with the following major goals: 


1. To serve as a clearinghouse for the exchange of ideas, materials, and 
personnel needed for curriculum improvement in the middle grades. 

2. To facilitate continuing curriculum improvement, in-service education, 
school planning, and other phases of middle/junior high school educa- 


tion. m z 
3. To assist in developing plans for evaluating middle/junior high schools in 

North Carolina. : T , 
4. To help secure and maintain support of agencies and groups In the state 

int i ional improvement. . 
piece arti j th in professional and 


school age you 


5. To represent middle/junior high 
programs and problems. 


public discussions of educational 
nference, training 


hrough an annual co 
n of a newsletter 


The Le is achieving its goals t 
eague is achieving its g -—— a! publicatio 


Workshops, planned visits to schoo 
and a journal.?? . ' 

We believe that collaboration of schools in ae ops isa pent 
incenti i iculum planning. Actually, the plans are no 
ei ite ae : since through the league there 


develo ll the school, 
ped wholly externally to ool, since | i 
I5 typically much opportunity for participation in planning for any com- 


mon curriculum designs and much opportunity for mutual support, feed- 


ing i i league may be 
ack, a :ReaHon during implementation. The leag 
mad can 5 ping common curriculum plans, as was 


Organized with little aim of develo : 
true in the Eight-Year Study with the great freedom each school had in 
developing its own plan, but with the expectation of sharing, criticizing, 
"E, Joseph Lins, "Implementing IGE: State Networks as a Strategy for Renewal," Journal 


F4. vacher Education, 30 (May-June 1979):22. 

ins, p, 22 i 

= roli i i i ls Newsletter," Journal of the North 
North C of Middle/Junior High Schoo 

Carolina a High Schools (Boone, N. C.: Appalachian State Univer- 

sity, n. d). 
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and observing the plans of individual schools. The systematic process of 
site-specific curriculum planning which we will now discuss would make 


full provision of such sharing and collaborating among schools with com- 
mon needs and interests. 


SITE-SPECIFIC CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Curriculum development consists of three interrelated activities: policy 
making, generic development, and site-specific development (see Table 
2.1). Official and quasi-official bodies interact in making curriculum policy 
that circumscribes local decision making. External groups are sources of 
curriculum plans, materials, and ideas that may be used in local decision 
making. Given the policy constraints and the resource assistance, cur- 
riculum development proceeds at the local site. This section presents 
three approaches to site-specific curriculum development: structured- 
committee approach, inductive approach, and problem-solving approach. 
These are not the only approaches nor are they necessarily independent, 
but they are representative of different strategies.?? 


The selection of a curriculum development approach depends upon 
local conditions as they relate to the double agenda mentioned earlier: 
change in ideas about the curriculum and change in the human dynamics. 
Curriculum 


plans are useless until they are implemented in the classroom. 
Therefore, a 


erefore, a brief discussion of problems and Strategies of curricular inno- 
vations is presented. 


Implementation of Curricular Innovations 
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scien i 
ce fail when teachers do not change their classroom behavior and 


contin 

ba lecture. Fullan and Pomfret found four broad categories of 

Shela at influence implementation: characteristics of the innovation, 
gies, characteristics of the adopting unit, and characteristics of 


In: > 
acro sociopolitical units.?? 


C T 

i haracteristics of the Innovation 
ee characterized by littl 
act, global, or ambiguous terms) 


and ; 
parati Such innovations have a low 
or continually moving toward greater explicitness during initial 


H 

tere omentation need to be made. A second important innovation charac- 

usin € is the degree of complexity of the innovation or the difficulty in 

es it. Ease of implementation declines as complexity increases. Thus, 

sue eaching strategies and role relationships with students showed lower 
els of implementation than less complex changes in structure, adminis- 


tatiy 
e procedures, and materials. 


e explicitness (that is, described in 
lead to user confusion, lack of clarity, 
degree of implementation. 


$i P 

" tategies and Tactics _ 

of € successful implementation basically involves some resocialization 

9f teachers and administrators, the methods employed in introducing and 
i Research suggests 


Ple: F ` is process. 
Our moe innovations shou! s in training, resource su 
portant methods or strate MIC ó D 


Port, isi i Š 
A feedback mechanisms, and P? decision making. Inten 


ive bl f initi 

N a ; À 4 ; problems o initial 

: nd ongoing mate manne is an important fac- 
m preser 


™ple 

Mentati me 

t ation (as distinct fro 8 

e ‘Such Sel provides “teachers with demonstration models and bod 

x riences as well as psychological reinforcement conducive to 
Socialization, "27 


Successfi i 
u rovi : 
Problems within mower P rentation in order to provide support for 


ressing such problems. The absence of an accurate feedback network 
lm ng a iaae can cause critica pes Tou UE UR 
9ns for success on the part of sponso a Sees elem or 
“istic pressures on teachers. is dis F sla ore 
hi ms and failures anc. dion making Was characterized by 
Full de. ultidimensional), controver- 
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articipation in 
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vice training) 


des a feedback mechanism to identify 
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gy of participation 1 
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implementing a decision should participate in making the decision. Fullan 
and Pomfret conclude from research, “Active involvement in the devel- 
opment process appears to be the critical factor, rather than participation 
in decisions per se.” They recommended that users be codeciders with 
authorities on initiation and adoption of innovations; be coplanners of 
training experience in the planning for implementation stage; and be 
problem solvers and evaluators during implementation.?? 


Characteristics of Adopting Units 


One research study identified two contrasting types of adoption pro- 
cesses—opportunism and problem solving. Opportunism is responding to 
the availability of funds with little local commitment, while problem solv- 


ing addresses itself to locally identified needs. The selection of the ap- 
proaches used in the adoption and decision process “ 


pervasive role in the implementation,” 
leading to greater changes.?? 


Several studies reviewed by Fullan and Pomfret “suggest that ‘organiza- 
tional climate’ of adopting units plays a critical role in whether and how 
implementation occurs."*? The principal is a key factor in school-based 
change in terms of his or her support of staff through provision of materials 
and time, involvement of staff in decision making, and enthusiasm for the 
innovation. High morale of teachers is associated with effective innova- 
tion. A study cited by Fullan and Pomfret concluded “that basic teacher 


preparation (and development) is another critical factor in the implemen- 
tation, nonimplementation, [9 


continued to play a 
with the problem-solving mode 


EXT r misimplementation of the new pro- 
Sociopolitica] Factors 
The previous discussion of curriculum. 

plexity of the 


**Fullan and Pomfret, p. 381, 
P, Berman and M. McLaughlin, 
Forum, XL (1976):347-370, 
*?Fullan and Pomfret, p. 383, 
*'Fullan and Pomfret, p. 385. 
*?Fullan and Pomfret, p. 387. 
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ing new programs, inadequate time is spent in planning and specifying 
implementation strategies. 

Politically determined program innovations often fail to recognize the 
importance of teacher incentives. The personal costs for teachers in trying 
new innovations are high in terms of the amount of energy, time, and 
sometimes trauma involved in learning new skills. Generally teachers are 
expected to bear these costs at their own expense. With little or no incen- 
tive and high personal costs, teachers may resist the innovation. 


A Perspective on Change and Curriculum Development 


This brief section has introduced some concepts related to implementa- 
tion of curriculum changes. For more information, the reader is referred 


to: 


J. Victor Baldridge and Terrence E. Deal, Managing Change in Educational 
Organizations (Berkeley, Calif: McCutchan Publishing Co., 1975). w— 
John Goodlad, The Dynamics of Educational Change: Toward Responsive Schools 


(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975). . i 

Ronald G. SHiavelodk; Planning for Innovation (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for 
i iversi ichigan, 1971). 

Social Research, University of Michigan, 1971) jon of Innovations (New 


Everett M. Rogers and F. Floyd Shoemaker, Communicatio 
York: The Free Press, 1971). 


There is one inescapable conclusion: implementation of dunes de " 
Curriculum is difficult. Although the difficulty of chenge P cone in 
enge to those interested in improving education, it 450 5 5 g 


i i . Imagine 
i i ucational change were easy 
isguise. Assume for a minute that ed p p ee Tragis 


the utter chaos as schools followed one pi i 
yet another, into educational utopias. Natural resistances to (ame an 
Vide a “balance wheel” effect that enables educational systems 


some stability. . 
Change, ies for the sake of change, is inexcusable when the quality of 


educational experiences for learners is at stake. There are, soir er 
tions when curriculum development and d ee prn none 
ously, when an educational program must be i won A E 
exists, curriculum development is necessary. c he nature of learners 
Changes in factors associated with education, such sie alled for. Finall; 
or the nature of society, curriculum shearer ae re vira ma 
inadequacies in the existing educational program sna ‘Chak. 
Ticulum-development activities. Check first, at ees > 
"nena ol es ge rede 
n ision i e 
pr ocedure D seara development is selected. The procedure should 
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schools. However, nonschool educational perso. 
principles in their own work. 


Structured-Committee Approach 


) articulating instructional 
grades, Subjects, and Schools; 5) 
and 6) conducting curriculum 
trict leve] 


programs between teams, 
organizing staff-development activities; 


nels of the council; 3) Preparing curriculum plans in new areas; 
ng existing Programs; and 5) 


**Robert E. Koenig, 
Press, 1975). 
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nois; Kingsport, Tennessee; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota were described in 1950 by Caswell and his associates.** Some type 
of central council for curriculum planning continues to be used in many 
School systems. 

The curriculum council provides a potentially effective clearinghouse 
for planning for a school district or other official organization of schools 
under a single administrative board or head. For larger districts, some plan 
of subdistricts, each with its curriculum council represented on an inter- 
locking district-wide council, is desirable and frequently used. The council 
should represent each individual school, with some plan to ensure repre- 
Sentation also of the central administration, community, parents, and stu- 
dents served. This latter representation may be secured through parallel 
Community and student councils, with an arrangement for liaison be- 
tween the school’s curriculum council and the community and students 
advisory councils. . 

The effectiveness of the role of the curriculum council in planning for 
the district depends to a large extent on the quality of the arrangements 
made for it to receive problems and proposals from the constituent T 
and the opportunity given these units to review recommendations mai e 
to them by the council. It is particularly important for specific aspects o. 
planning to be assigned to task forces, each created for a particular pur 
Pose and each reporting back to the council. Such tasks of pennig sr 
clude; 1) review of data regarding curriculum needs; 2) = a at 
instructional systems or national curriculum project packages for distri 


" 4 3 ) 
use 3) creation of alternative schools for par ticular purposes. 4 y 


Setting of curriculum domains for district-wid ; hi 
: i rams relating to curriculum needs; 
€ planning of staff-development prog ae 


) identification of problems for research; and es aided ox 
feedback from various sources on the curriculum and in: 


Sram of the district. "m 
Some alternatives to curriculum councils as a means E providing m 
tem-wide coordination are being developed. For example, the Upper St. 
a) has two types of district- 


Claj i istrict (Pennsylvani 
lion Doig : rea a cam at the various levels and a 


wi ittees: subject-area V 
Ko aee pita: rere leaders for each A is um pe 
areas in the elementary, middle, and high school i s. sn nk = 
€ader works with a committee composed of teachers = P 1 ip ! 
Whose role is to make recommendations involving all facets of the ins = 
tional program. The K-12 panel is composed of the assistant superinten- 


Improvement in Public School Systems (New York: 


Columbia University, 1950). 


4 
“See Hollis L. Caswell et al., Curriculum 
H. Eichhorn, “Strategies for K-12 Instructional 


as reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
I5 organization is described by Donald 
anning,” unpublished paper, 1975. 
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dent in charge of curriculum and instruction, the curriculum leaders of 
the involved subject areas from the elementary, middle, and high school 
levels, and the curriculum directors, This panel does not initiate change 
but reviews and coordinates programs as it acts upon recommendations 
for change. 

Curriculum change in the Upper St. Clair Township school district may 
be initiated by staff, students, or citizens. Their proposals are referred to 
the most appropriate subject-area committee for its consideration and 
recommendations. Recommendations from the subject-area committees 


for their review and approval. If the 


ge in board policy, the superintendent 
and the board of education are provided with the Opportunity to review 
and act upon the recommendation, 


similar tasks relating to the 
(see Chapter 5). Procedures for 


a curriculum-de. 


Sign component responsible 
packages that c. p P 


an be thought of as units of 
employment of one or more 


curriculum goals cannot be 
frequently the affective n packages. These are the subtle 
i es the higher cognitive objec” 
rning opportunities by teach- 
PS is essential. 


also needs specialized Tesearch and ular purposes. The school district 
evaluati 
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evaluation programs. It may very wisely identify and staf pilot curriculum 
centers and experimental units for the development and testing of innova- 
tive curriculum models with provision for dissemination through the 
council and other means. In all of these endeavors, there is need for some 
feedback mechanism which provides critiques of the various operations by 


those concerned. 


School-Site Curriculum Committees 

Curriculum committees at individual schools are linked to district com- 
mittees. A critical requirement for effective curriculum planning at the 
individual school center is strong leadership. In the past, many persons 
who advocated centralizing curriculum planning justified their position by 
decrying the quality of curriculum leadership at the school and even the 
district level. Debates over whether the curriculum and instructional 
leader should be the principal or the curriculum coordinator or the assis- 
tant principal for curriculum and instruction have not resulted in provid- 
ing the leadership needed. The important point is that the educational 
program of a school requires one qualified person to be responsible for 
enlisting the resources, facilitating the processes, and advising the : 
Staff and other participants in planning, implementing, and evaluating t e 
Program. To this end, the training of qualified persons and their assign- 
Ment to individual school centers must be accelerated. W e 
School district gives this responsibility to the principal or to the urien om 
Coordinator, the assistant principal, or one or more unit or team pag - 
ers, the person selected must meet several qualifications. As a saws s 
these qualifications should include training in group process, zon es "s 
team planning and teaching, use of instructional resources, a ividu si 
struction and counseling, curriculum theory and reseni ce Rn, z 
community relations. Undoubtedly, each district would modify 


Our thesis is that a 
expa. ificati o conform to local needs. 
ome Locas ear lanning necessitates the presence of a 


Systematic process of curriculum p I 
Qualified iere ass leader, whatever his or her actual title, at every 
Sc. š 

hool site the individual 


i instruction, 

As a mana nt center for curriculum and ins lua 
Schoo] needs 5 quito of information about the — eight jet 
responsible, It should also have a complete ia od o erc a 
?PPortunities available within the community and e nes ep vipen 

Or implementation within the acho sein eed a i 
em needs some trustworthy device for accur r 

ed qnd [earning opportunities Already, emere ot Sepe to 
1 evels. 

ae Opportunities is available for some edie e T 


ne : ith a teacher- ^ ov 
e ed for à good counseling system " "bout the learning opportunities 
Ecable about his or her advisees 


d 
i ersonal develop- 
available serving as home base advisor or director of p p 
" ing a 
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ment. These advisers would need help from trained counselors and the 
assistance of the curriculum leader to coordinate their activities. 
Many roles in curriculum planning can be and are filled by groups or 


teams of teachers: 1) selecting goals and subgoals for the grade, subject, 


section, little school or other subdivisions of a large school, or other basis 
of organization; 2) 


designing appropriate learning opportunities to 
achieve these goals; 3) assigning of responsibility for particular programs 
and students; 4) procuring needed materials; 5) scheduling instructional 
groups and facilities; 6) defining student eval 
planning for and condu 


intradisciplinary, or simply a plan- 
ed teaching, the teaching team has 
he particular curriculum domain(s) 


eague of A k i 
which they are aftliat = of schools or other sharing organization with 


Feedback mechanisms at th 
from students as th a school center must rel 


ey accept, 
ties planned for them, Cl ian 


sentatives of their childr 


on many curriculum issues in the eae may be advantageously take? 
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Characteristics of Cooperative Group Planning 

Effective curriculum planning at any level, we believe, is always cooper- 
ative, involving group decision making. Although its various stages fre- 
quently include intensive activity by individuals, at times working alone, 
the individual is responsible to the group of planners who review his or 
her proposals and tentative plans and who share his or her responsibility. 
Thus, even the individual teacher who ultimately plans an instructional 
program for a particular group of learners is responsible to colleagues in 
the planning group. He or she must be able to relate his or her own 
program to other instructional programs the learners have experienced in 
the past, are currently experiencing, or will experience in the future, and 
share responsibility with colleagues for the total instructional program. 
The teacher is responsible, too, for involving the learners themselves in 
the planning process, in ways and for purposes appropriate to their 
maturity, Whatever the level of planning and the group of learners, cer- 
tain characteristics of cooperative planning are to be sought. These char- 
acteristics apply to the inductive and problem-solving approaches to 
curriculum development as well as to the committee approach. 


Common Goars. Whatever the planning group and the problems 
for immediate focus, the common goal in curriculum planning is to pro- 


vide maximally appropriate learning opportunities for the students con- 


s i i ; ken down into many subgoals for the 
ri ei pa v he iho specific phases of planning in- 


particular population of students f ts 
i e 
volved, as pem the central focus of any planning group, p bidon 
creation of appropriate learning opportunities. The € roe H 
in planning learning opportunities directly elate, As mel 
efinition of subgoals, its earnestness in adhering to its go oh etc 
evaluation of the goals, and its own ase E vere E. ve 
and the { subgoals. Thus, a teac : s 
opportunities for the development of skills for adeo ds x s za 
Particular skills as subgoals and devises plans = s a ue mede 
diua d spe ie iae — ia ear i reviews its plan in 
tis Ln eM j by the learners 
terms of enoe ‘feasibility for al M ntes s — 
plak saat Tris ie pc a ppportunities for our students to 
ish our goal of appropriate learn! ae 
ccome bakier eaa ped for self-directed learning 
ORGANIZATION. Two basic prin- 
i directly involved in the conse- 
ted in the 
‘oul should be represented in the 
daences of decisions made bY i gou, ep o rap eaa l 
Cision making; and 2) the group ? oals. As to the first, all curriculum 
Ost promising for achievement of its goals. 


ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION AN ond 
iles are involved here: 1) all pe 
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cance of the decision to students and community, the ability of the € 
with the issues involved, an 


provided in a school program ought to be m 
tion of students (at early levels through the: 
the other hand, a choice of commercial ins 


echnical bases as to preclu 


ade with adequate representa- 

ir parents) and community. On 

tructional materials ought to be 

de the use of student and com- 

munity judgment, except as usability might be tested out with representa- 

i T as possibly controversial content might be checked out 
with community representatives. 


1. Ad hoc committees, organized for particular tasks and composed of the 
Persons best qualified to Perform the tasks, are more effective than stand- 
Ing committees witho 

Committees Created b 


Curriculum ad 
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COMPETENT Group LEADERSHIP. Curriculum planning groups, like 
groups in general, need leaders competent in directing the group process. 
hie leader recognizes that every individual in the group is a potential 
eader who may at any time direct group thinking by questions, observa- 
tions, and suggestions. The leadership person provides every opportunity 
for all potential leadership within the group to exert itself. At the same 
time, this person gives personal leadership to the group enterprise when 
this seems critical. Among the specific tasks of leadership, not necessarily 
of a single person designated as chairman but of all who share the leader- 


Ship role, are the following: 


1. Maintain a comfortable environment. 


2. Secure frank, full expression of ideas. 
3. Summarize faithfully agreements Or decisions reached and group 


progress from time to time. 

4. Help record keepers in the maintenance of adequate notes as to the flow 
and results of discussion. m . . 

5. See that alternative courses of action and positions on issues are identi- 
fied. 

6. Determine the conse 

7. Recognize fully the contributions O 


nsus when appropriate. 
f group members. 


OPEN AND CLEAR COMMUNICATION. Open and clear communica- 


tion may be expected within a group when the leader operates as just 
ning there are continual needs for com- 


described. But in curriculum plani ; 
munication with other groups and individuals—the committee to the fac- 
ulty, the teacher to the class; the committee or the school or district 
administrator to community groups and boards of education, for example. 


The communications network needs careful attention so that all con- 
ndations and actions and especially so that 


cerned understand recomme 

there is clear consideration of feedback from these persons. 
Analysis of curriculum planning activities indicates that in both the 
planning and implementation phases a major block to action is the failure 
of persons concerned to understand each other. Implementation of plans 
made by persons other than the implementers is obviously impossible 
unless the plans are clearly communicated and fully understood and ac- 
cepted. Even face-to-face communication breaks down because of seman- 
tic and perceptual difficulties. The use of written communications alone 
eliminates opportunity for discussion and constitutes an inadequate basis 
for curriculum planning at all levels. Systematic channels for communica- 
tion clearly understood by all concerned, with information fed back to 
those who make suggestions, and maximum opportunity For própösalsito 
be made and feedback about them to be gathered and considered, are 


essential in the planning process. 
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i be 

VANT DATA. Curriculum planning does not have to ^ 

bine ipae: of sharing opinions. Although there are points yere dn 
ment may have to be speculative, there are many others when ua a oe 
can and should be based on interpretations of facts. Facts are availa | 
‘should be considered regarding the student population, Mie a ^ 3 
pectations, goals of the school, and all of the other items describe en 
Chapter 3 and elsewhere in this book as basic to curriculum pue : 
Furthermore, research reports are available on many problems, and thes i 
are becoming increasingly easier to locate through ERIC omen 
Research Information Clearinghouse Service) and other sources. If t " 
school uses a systematic process of curriculum planning, much input » : 
be considered as it is channeled from the various feedback channels tha 


give students, faculty, and the community opportunity to make their 
needs, wishes, and suggestions known. 


The critical characteristi 
data. Instead of the curric 


The question, *What do you think?" 
tell us needs to be done?" In the ab: 
become, “How can we fin 


is more properly, "What do these iem 
sence of data, the question may eve 
d out what ought to be done?" 

ADEQUATE TIME AND FACILITIES FoR PLANNING. 
ng, especiall 


- Increasingly 
ting in con 
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tei that have worked out a careful plan for trying out a particular 
"es saei innovation in their school or district need to keep in mind that 
Sedh e er is only a recommendation, that it must be consid- 
total A : larger faculty or community group that is responsible for the 
a ool program. Groups are sometimes frustrated by not under- 
ue g what decisions they can make or what the force of their recom- 
ea ations may be. Consequently, it is as important for the group leader 
= early identify the scope and force of the group’s decision-making 
en er as it is for him to guide the group to a decision that genuinely 
Pei the best judgment of group members. 
a degree of autonomy granted to the local school in curriculum deci- 
E making has a direct bearing on its potential for excellence. Goodlad 
amined schools that had achieved marked success and found four char- 


acteristics: 


n the system or is itself 


of autonomy i 
ion of students in its 


1. The school as a unit has a great deal 
given populati 


the total educational system for 4 
2 community setting. 
- The school has a sense 


pervades every aspect of its functioning. . d 
The principal is central to the attainment of the kind of school implied. 


The surrounding infrastructure is supportive. The superintendent recog- 
nizes the school as the key unit for change and improvement. 


of mission. unity, identity. and wholeness that 


fw 


cisions generally should 


B i , 
ased on Goodlad's observations, curriculum de r sho 
ral council serving in a 


"à made at the local school level, with any cent 
ordinating and facilitating role. 


d-Committee Approach 
of various types have been 


Weaknesses of Structure 
aches 
um development, the 


Although structured-committee eic f capes 
conti t modes 0) s j 
tinue to be the prevalen leader in curriculum 


Approach hz "E ized. Taba, à recognized 
Planning — S C's, denounced some aspects of the committee ap- 
nd 1950s. She challenged the need for wide 


Proach 
as i i «s 
9ne is sup aed to participate: the public, the administration, students, 
Curriculum. and i Piso stat, teachers, and specialists e curriculum 
development rid child development and content.” This Sun dvo 
z Participation she believed. had not been pw m xs a aspe of 
he roles each group should play; she urged that a distinction De made 
m r 
Joh, o" Phi Delta Kappa” 60 (January 1979):346. 
“Hi Pip "Can G gio Get D heor amd Practice (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
an , Curriculum Dee d 

d World, Inc., 1962). 
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"between decisions that involve general wisdom and those that require 
expertise."4* . . . 7 
Another criticism of the committee approach is that curriculum deve 
opment often becomes a piecemeal operation. For example, too often a 
committee-produced curriculum guide is a "cut-and-paste job," with 
pieces of content shifted from one grade to another. Problems of sequence 
in the curriculum may develop because of a faulty division of labor. For 
example, developing curriculum guides by grade level may result in a 
failure to articulate programs between grade levels, and particularly, be- 

tween different levels of schooling. 

Securing appropriate Tepresentation on curriculum committees is often 
a problem. Too often, individuals selected are neither interested in cur- 
riculum development, nor trained in the re 
are not even representative of their 


. This i a bad criterion, but it does 
not assure that they will have th i ills, 
will adequately represent their 


s Taba's earlier criticisms, as well as current 
ones cited, and know that they apply to curriculum planning as it is often 


the criticisms are not inherent to a committee ap- 


Strengtheni 
ng it. ' 


reasons for abandoni 
Inductive Approach 


The inductive approach to curricu 
used by Taba remains a vial 


between theory and Practice in bot designing De Problem of the gap 


¢ units to implement the s€- 
“Taba, p. 451. 
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quence. She argued that inverting this method of developing curriculum 
designs could help to bridge the gap between theory and practice. "In- 
stead of starting with general designs, a start needs to be made with 
reconsidering and replanning learning-teaching units as the first step in 
curriculum development.”*° Instead of deducing classroom plans from 
general designs, general designs would be induced from learning-teach- 


ing units—an inductive approach. 


Steps in the Inductive Approach 
Taba described five strategic steps in the sequen 
change.5? 


ce of curriculum 


Propucine PrLor UNITS. The inductive approach starts with the 
production of pilot units by groups of teachers. The teachers are selected 
according to the grade levels and subject areas to be revised. Since the 
entire sequence depends upon this first step, the units developed must 
represent the best possible curriculum planning, involving a consideration 
of “actual student needs, experimenting with classroom procedures, and 


Setting objectives that are rooted in classroom reality." 
Since the pilot units are developed 
lassrooms, they need to be tried out in 


i d 
other classrooms. From such trials, the parts of the unit bare me 
with different student populations are determined. The adaptability ofthe 


model to different teaching styles is also tested. 


TESTING EXPERIMENTAL UNITS. 
by teachers for use in particular c 


REVISING AND CONSOLIDATING. Based on the tryouts, modifications 
are “assembled and shaped into outlines representing an appropria ET 
eral curriculum for all types of classrooms. The inductive pee ra 
with a consideration of “the rationale for developing the units by es 
the principles and theoretical considerations ^m n € ua e 
units... are based." (Note this inversion of the u io duros 
book is pr xplaining the use of the unit, or units, and suggesting 
limits docens e in the classroom can take place. 


Deverorie a Pranawon, When a ct y ese who are 
available, they are examined - sequence ana m development ” A num- 
com i etical aspects of curricu uih > ; 
er of prisa perse in making this examination are P. bn he y 
aba. Based on this examination, shifts may be made in content or empha- 


“Taba, p. 441. 
‘Taba, pp. 457-459, passim. 
Taba, p. 458. 
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sis. The product of this inductive work is “a statement of the general 
framework, which stakes out the scope and sequence.” 


INSTALLING AND DISSEMINATING NEW UNrrs. Taba recognized that 
the task of installation required training large groups of teachers in the use 


nductive a. 
b 


Pproach to brid tween 
ith dex: ridge the gap betw 


gning and implementing curriculum 
um development activities “because 


*?Taba, p. 459. 
5*"Taba, p. 441. 
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Ab " 
E m pane of the inductive approach, including the quality of 
ales s — would be possible if it were being used. = 
pa rn I ——€— bres required, the method as conceived by Taba 
; . The method has merit, in that it i 
bec] - at it provides a fresh a 
Satin the gap between theory and practice in designing, if in 
g, curriculum. More instances of its practice are needed for study. 


Problem-Solving Approach 


go = approach to site-specific curriculum development 
settee e aculty in identifying a local problem, seeking appropriate 
ecli materiel to be adapted (if none is available, developing site- 
pae aterial) and implementing the new curriculum (see Table 2.1). 
whae ry objective of this approach is that new curriculum material, 
da s adapted from generic material or produced locally, will result in 
k wh 2 "pee practice. Support for the approach is found in sociopsy- 
iver: research on organizations. After reviewing this research, Bu- 
n concluded: 
s is enhanced when they take place 
ned (a) by the members 
fy from analysis of their 
d (d) where feedback 


nt effort 
The efforts are plan 
ds which they identi 
mutual trust, an 
fforts is available.** 


ë effectiveness of improveme 
thers d e following conditions: 
Sgt ves, (b) in response to nee 
aii D (c) under conditions of 

rning the effectiveness of their e 
of Fullan and Pomfret based on their 


on reported earlier. 


Th 
ese conclusions agree with those 
tions that support à problem- 


revi a 

i. of research on implementati 

ü avelock summarized five assump 
Pproach: 


solving 


1 ; , aiai 
- The user's world is the place to begin to consider utilization of new 


Programs. 
sidered and translated into a 


2. A diagnostic phase, where user need is con 

3 Problem statement, is necessary: 

Fi Outsiders can be useful as catalysts, collaborators. or consultants. 
< Internal knowledge retrieved and the marshalling of internal resources 

5 Should be given at least equal influence with external retrieval. 

- Self-initiation creates the best motivational climate for lasting change.” 

on Development, or Self-Renewal, as a 


s4 
P; 
aul C, Buchanan, “The Concept of Organizati 
ed.), Concepts for Social Change (Wash- 


Fo; 

ingto of Planned Change,” in Goodwin B. Watson ( 

Beton, D.C.: National Training Laboratories, 1967), p. 7. 
ation and Utilization of 


R 
Soe G. Havelock, Planning for Innovation Through Dissemin 
wledge (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1971), pp. 11-13. 
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k beets a problem. Problems that emerge through evaluative efforts 
itiated by the staff are generally more powerful motivators than those 
presented to them. In fact, a group will not engage in concerted problem- 
olving effort until there is a problem of genuine concern. 


th ‘ Several problems may surface, requiring 
at a choice be made either according to priorities or, where problems 
must be solved serially, to which problems must be solved first. Once the 


problem is identified, the staff collects data and makes a diagnosis of the 
problem. Faculty involvement in the collection and interpretation of data 


increases their acceptance of the diagnosis and the resulting plans to 
overcome the problem. 


ANALYSIS OF PROBLEM. 


GOAL DETERMINATION. Assume, for purposes of illustration, that an 


elementary school faculty identifies as their problem a large number of 
es. As part of their problem analysis, the 


Poor readers in the upper grad 

teachers study children’s standardized reading test scores from grade to 
8rade and discover that for many children reading growth ‘levels off’ at 
grade four. The faculty sets as a goal, therefore, improvement of the 
reading curriculum in the fourth grade. Note from Figure 2.2 that cur- 
riculum policy (represented by the area enclosed by the dotted circle) 
establishes constraints as to the goals that may be selected. Thus, in our 
illustration, the faculty cannot solve its problem by forcing poor readers 
Out of school. Curriculum policy also provides constraints over the type of 


Program that can be developed and initiated. 


NG CURRICULUM. After deter- 


VELOPI 
als or programs that 


A 
DOPrING, ADAPTING, OR DE Cu 
ooks for existing materi 


Mining their goal, the faculty ! 

can either be adopted or adapted to enable them to achieve their goal. In 

our illustration, they seek reading programs and materials for the fourth 

grade. If suitable materials are found, they wit be woei or Eg qe 
Xperi ndi iderable staff deve opment work is re- 

ence indicates that 2°25 d curriculum material 


Quired ternall develope 
for the successful use of ex m E deste programs an A materiala 


even when «t 
they are appropriate. 
"aiat be found, the faculty develops their own. 
xn ilot tests of the programs and 
ATION. The faculty conducts P. 
mide i blem. After suitable adjustments are 
erials to see if they solve the Pro t edem 


Made, the program is initiated throughou 
initiated, formative evaluation 


Evan i 

UATION. Once the program 8 

tins thrash -— procedure for the feedback of data. These 
gin gh a system: m and provide the basis for making 


the prog" 


e program and materials. 


al 
m are used to monitor 
Propriate modifications 17 
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STABILIZATION. After a suitable and agreed-upon period of oss 
data are collected for a summative evaluation. If the new program gi "i 
the test of alleviating the problem identified, its use becomes a part o 


The problem-solving approach is being applied in several New eos 
City schools. Their "High School Renewal Program" involves teac Sa 
students, and administrators in defining their school problems and wor : 
ing out their own solutions.5? The model used was developed in two hig 


es: entry, diagnosis, 
on, evaluation, and 


institutionalization."5* Because of its effectiveness, the model was ex- 


Weaknesses in the Problem-So] 


Critics of the problem-solving approach question the capacity of the 
typical teacher and faculty to innovate. Do teachers have the interest, 


Curiosity, and ability to follow the problem-solving approach? Do they 
have the time? In respo. 


ving Approach 


€ scope, variety, and rich potential of externally devel- 
oped programs, A great 
oped at considerable expense b 
Effective programs have also been develo 
iarity with the vast storehouse 
“reinventing the 


A major criticism of the pro 


of programs and materials must lead to 
times over, 


blem.: 
successful 


work on the “right” 


rable ti 
quired for significan P 


ST in ai E A 

Se nd Tom Gross, Renewal: A Problem-Solving Model,” 
55Bassin and Gross, p. 45. 
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Selecting an Approach to Curriculum Development 


Three approaches to site-specific curriculum development have been 
reviewed: structured-committee approach, inductive approach, and prob- 
lem-solving approach. These do not exhaust the possibilities, but are rep- 
resentative of the variety of approaches used. Each of the approaches has 
strengths and weaknesses. Actually, it is not necessary to choose just one 
approach. Generally, in practice, an eclectic approach, combining two or 
all three of these approaches, is used. For example, a district committed 
to school-based management may use à problem-solving approach. How- 
ever, they may also have a district-wide coordinating council and provide 
Central office support services. Teachers, as individuals or in a group, may 
use an inductive approach in developing 2 curriculum needed to solve a 
Specific problem. 
Unfortunately, there i 
jlecting curriculum development ap. 
owever, may be useful: 


y to guide the practitioner in 


s no tested theor 
hes. The following guidelines, 


proac 


An effective curriculum is à plan to provide learning 
up of learners, in a specific setting, and at 


1. LocaLunit autonomy. 
learners and the setting are in the 


experiences for a specific gro 


a specific time. Those who know the 2 à 
best position to develop an appropriate curriculum. We agree with Good- 


lad: in order to be outstanding. schools need a great deal of autonomy and 
a superintendent who recognizes "the school as the key unit for change 


j and improvement"? — 
. High-quality curriculum. Time an e t 
ino abf os mediocre curriculum. The approach selected should provide 
be valuable. Some marks of a good 


some a: jct will 
ssurance that the prod ct wil V 
curriculum i n on O apter 1s 
n d at the cO clusi f Chi ) , 
rricul plan are liste i iai i 


3. /mplementati duction of the very best curri 
ation. The procu 
if ine: not n dd teaching. The approach(es) selected should have 


a reasonable chance of being implemented. Specific plans for implemen- 
tation should be developed and allocations of necessary time and money 


4. pl rey ti amount of time required p develop se wg d 
the curriculum should be reasonable. Rapid pro x a materna i be 
inefficient if implementation is protracted and possibly ced reme x 
Other approaches may require longer production un or material, but 
once available and tested the material is put to imme cene 

5. Impact on teachers. A curriculum-development approac * e have a 
positive impact on teachers. Whe ect is completed, teachers 


n the proj 
should have grown in their professional stature and feel good about them- 
selves. 


should not be spent in produc- 


5 
"Goodlad, “Can Our Schools,” P- 346. 
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6. Representation in planning. We recognize the value of a broad base for 
curriculum development, including representation of learners, teachers. 
supervisors, and parents. However, we know that curriculum develop- 
mentis a highly complex task requiring special skills. Any approach should 
recognize the conflicting nature of these views. This can be done by 
clearly defining the roles of various groups. This point is discussed in the 
next section. 

7. Impact of technological developments. A combination of shortage of 
energy and improved telecommunications and computer technology may 
influence curriculum development. The energy shortage will reduce the 
possibilities for face-to-face communications in school districts, between 
districts, and in consultative relationships. Large group meetings will 
become less frequent. At the same time there will be increased possibili- 
ties for conferencing via computer networks. Television and computers 


may become increasingly important resources not only in curriculum but 
also in curriculum planning. 


quires professional judgment. In many 
cases trade-offs will have to be made. An ideal a s 


ards suggested by another. However, if 


ROLE OF VARIOUS GROUPS IN SITE. 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ios 
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Role of Learners 


Pee of student participation in curriculum planning are envi- 
oe ne is the involvement of students of appropriate maturity in 
n ns concerning the basic curriculum plan. High school students can 
n on planning groups, and their contributions are prized in a growing 
student involvement. 


number of high schools that are seeking to increase 
]dren may be best secured through 


eee involvement of younger chi 
sie m of parent advisors and members of planning groups, although 
x T. interviews of children and polling on many questions may also be 
D ul; obviously the physical presence of young children on adult plan- 

ng groups would rarely bring out student interests and needs as clearly 


ues more mature students. 
second way to involve students is through the collection of feedback 
t-test phase of curriculum devel- 


data. This is particularly useful in the pilo 

Opment. Results on tests provide one; ut not the only, source of data. 

Student attitudes may be assessed through observation, discussion, and 
f feedback data is avail- 


Written questionnaires. The most powerful type o 
rams: Do they come? 


able in voluntary adult or youth-group prog 

The more universally possible type of student participation is direct 
Consultation of the learner about his own personal curriculum. Here there 
15 no adequate substitute for a close relation between teacher and individ- 
ual student. At the elementary 5C o0 ], this possibility was always 
Present in the self-contained classroom arrangement, and now even with 
the use of team teaching and specialized instruction in elementary schools 
there generally remains some ment whereby each child has one 
teacher who is his first advisor- Although some middle schools follow the 


e i ] organization, man 
Wi nac a patter » east in sible 
ize some sort of home 


ea 
ar ch student has his own teac 
rangements are more infreque 


Role of Teachers 


Traditi n involved to à limited extent in devel- 
soy aie sn de T tr 
type of inv cohen has emerged through teacher union ane nego- 
tiations, Involvement of teachers in planning, implementing, an negoti- 
ating the curriculum is described below. 


have bee 


has too frequently been 


P. lanning the Curriculum 
Je education themselves 


min cacher participation in cu 
nimal or nonexistent. When teac 


rriculum planning 
hers had litt 
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Implementing the Curriculum 
The teacher is the final decision maker concerning the actual learning 
Opportunities provided to 


students, although Students have the final 


ines a gestaltist pea 
: : 4 ern pragmatism and existentialism.” Man 
sdus ge dee, aes ed iled ecause “the reforms them- 
ed in © contemporary : ich is 
alien, even threatening. to Beauty realistic wor Id-view, whic 


t 
US, most teachers may no 


> or if they did, they did not make 4 
“B. J. Benham, “Thoughts 


9n the Fai i » ip, 
35 (December 1977):205, its of Curriculum Reform, Educational Leadership, 
“Benham, p. 206. 
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&enuine commitment to ensuring its success. Benham's thesis, if Correct, 
Provides a challenge to curriculum workers. The inductive approach, in 
Which the curriculum grows out of teacher experience, should minimize 
the "split personality" phenomenon. 

Successful implementation of a curriculum requires in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. Recent developments have increased the effectiveness of 
these programs. Cruickshank and colleagues, from their review of a num- 
ber of studies on in-service education, identified four trends: 


1. A movement from a compensatory to a complementary view of inservice 


education. .. . Inservice education, rather than eradicating deficits, is seen 
as complementing and extending professional growth beyond the bac- 
calaureate. 


2. A progression from a discrete to a continuous view of inservice teacher 
education. ... There is no longer a distinct line between preservice and 
Inservice education. : . 

3. A shifting from a relatively simple to a complex inservice teacher educa- 
tion operation. ... Today's programs . . . address a wider range of topics 
and problems and engage a more diverse and larger clientele. f 

4. From a narrow control of inservice education programs by school admin- 
istrators and/or university professors to collaborative governance, includ- 


ing the clients—teachers.*? 


The latter trend is supported by federal and state legislation, s pro 
vide that teacher centers be operated by teacher-dominated policy ux 3 
and with limitations placed on the use of funds for service contracts wi 


Colleges and universities. 


Negotiating the Curriculum 


i ini i its beginning in 1962 was 

The growth of collective bargaining since its 
described in Chapter 1. Originally, most negotiations centered on phum 
Del matters pertaining to salary, fringe benefits, grievance procedures, 


and specific working conditions. However, unions have been successful in 


expanding the scope of bargaining to include such activities aif ies ns 
Class ditt, Promotie, evaluation, and grading procedures; and the nature 


of new 64 7 l 
programs. ; decision-making procedures 
i i orate deci 
majo t of unions is to incorpora ki 
into co J E ep some contracts specify the composition of textbook 
ntracts. Thus, be followed in changing the cur- 


i n res to 
riongtion committees and es n in 1969 when he wrote that teachers 


ticulum. Wollett foreshadowed t 

ie i inda Thompson, "What We Think We 
D i istopher Lorish, and Lini p 

2 ae ym of Teacher Education, 30 (January-February 

1979,27 o 

"Charles i ion in Teacher Collective Bargaining: Prob- 
Charl “ nity Representatio à 

lems and pe ^ agen hae Review, 46 (May 1976):153-174. 
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"frequently lack a meaningful voice in determining the content of the 
courses they are teaching or in selecting appropriate textbooks. He con- 
cluded that "seldom, if ever, do they share a role in overall curricula 
planning."55 

We have already indicated the importance of appropriate teacher par- 
ticipation in curriculum development, based on skills, time, and interest. 
Unfortunately, too often union contracts specify that building stewards, or 
in some instances, bargaining agents, be the participants. These individu- 
als may or may not be qualified to contribute. 


Role of Community 


Community involvement in curriculum development is endorsed, in 
rinciple, by educators and laymen. There are broad disagreements, how- 
es for lay involvement and how these roles 


ted councils, if th t under- 
stood and accepted b ; ‘Us, if they are no 
bubnet dhe radii Professional educators, is that the form is adopted 


Individual parent Participation js req 


“Don H. Wollett, “The Comin, JE " 

Review, 67 (19691020. "evolution in Public School Management 
*5See their newsletter, Citizen 7 

sive Education, 704 Common: 
*'Marilyn Gittell, “Partici 
1978):5. 
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a curriculum plan for their child—an individualized education program 
(IEP). In some instances, the parent participates; in others, the parent may 
feel coopted. 


Suggested Roles for Community Participants 

We envision important roles in curriculum planning for many persons 
and groups in the community. The many educational agencies within a 
community should cooperate in assessing educational needs, establishing 
educational goals for different agencies, selecting appropriate curriculum 
designs and learning experiences, and evaluating outcomes. Chapter 8 
Provides a discussion of how this community planning might be accom- 
plished. When this approach to education materializes, professional 
educators will assist community groups with curriculum development. 

he practical and immediate question remains, however: How can com- 
munity participation help at each stage of curriculum development—goal 
Setting, designing, implementing, and evaluating—under the present ar- 


rangements for education? . 
At the goal-setting stage of curriculum planning, various types of com- 
munity advisory groups may be used. The board of education may set up 
à general advisory group of community representatives to advise it on 
Many educational problems, including the goals of its system. Or it may 
àppoint advisory groups on specific problems such as curriculum, finance, 
acilities, and others. Advisory groups for particular curriculum areas such 
aS vocational education, human relations, health education, and others are 
also used, Even without formally organized groups of this type, the district 
May use some existing organization such as the PTA council for eese] 
Unctions. And individual schools may choose to use an adio ee 
A committees, homeroom parents' organizations, Dads' clubs, = 
other existing organizations to seek suggestions and feedback regarding 


School goals. . . : 

At the curriculum designing stage, various interests in the community 
Sàn be consulted for specific help in planning Mein keep 

Ork-experience programs require ar rangements ka indo F pibus 
and industries for the work assignments to be man E ea EE 
9PPortunities outside the school of all types nee j^ : ik ses, and in- 
q Presentatives of the various apenas es ea the school 
We cape cao ipo até or councils for community edu- 


ex : : e / 
ny roma nai er cooperation and coordination of 


Cat ide clos fauna On 
nmay be needed to Loris through schools, community libraries 
th clubs, travel tours, 


S ucati. x E 
onal opportunities avara" : 
chu E television an cime scout other community institutions. 
rches and social welfare agencies, t n t : 
he socia] diis ei domain of the poeti. cq omo 
extensiy p : ticipation. Perhaps each sc ho 
© community parti? ialists advising the par- 


“ommunity advisory council with competent spec! 
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ticipants on the many problems incident to opening up the community to 
student participation in the enterprises appropriate for student learning 
experiences. Such councils could sponsor community-student forums on 
social problems and issues in the community, as well as suggest resource 
persons representing all facets of community life to work with students. 

Community participation in the instructional program is anticipated in 
the planning just described. Community resource persons assist individual 
students and various types of student groups with the particular expertise 
gained through their professions, hobbies, travels, and unique experi- 
ences. Community agencies and institutions make their resources avail- 
able for the learning opportunities planned. Businesses, industries, and 
various community institutions provide work-experience opportunities. 
Especially helpful services are provided by the various types of school 
volunteers.** Parents of children in school, college and university stu- 
dents, and other community residents help man offices, classrooms, lunch- 
rooms, health clinics, libraries, and other school facilities. 

Curriculum evaluation cannot be adequately done without extensive 
community involvement. Parents' reports on their children's progress in 
reaching objectives, as revealed in their behavior at home, work supervi- 
sors’ reports on the performance of students engaged in work experience, 
and other types of data from home and community are essential for evalu- 
ating many educational goals. Furthermore, a major source of data in 
evaluating the curriculum plan is the opinions of school patrons and com- 


munity participants and observers. Comprehensive evaluation plans gen- 


erally use opinion polls on both specific and broad questions relating to the 
school curriculum.*? 


No single formula for community participation will work for all of the 
thousands of U.S. communities. We would recommend as a general princi- 
ple in any school community, large or small, the organization and consis- 
tent use of one or more curriculum advisory councils. Existing 
organizations may suffice or ne 
sought to such questions as th: 
pation by the parents and ot! 
curriculum possible for the 
needed or one for each curri 


®8See B. DaSilva, Practical School Volunteer and Teacher Aid. P; N.Y.: 
Parker Publishing Co., 1974); and Don Davie: Wer 


s (ed.), Schools Where P, iference 
(Boston: Institute for Responsive Education, 1976). ere ure SMOKE MITE 
°°For example, Florida law requires that an annual 


1 evaluation of the school(s) be circulated- 
A report of a community survey on public attitudes toward school is to be included. 
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result in constructive activities and ties between parents and schools; 
while inappropriate answers will involve parents in nonproductive ways 
and engender friction between parents and schools. 


Participation by Exercising Options?’ 

A type of parental involvement in curriculum determination has always 
been available to those who could afford to send their children to a private 
school. The number and variety of these options increased with the devel- 
opment of alternative schools in the late 1960s." Alternative schools defy 
description because of their great diversity. They include, perhaps as their 
most numerous variety, many types of schools set up by parent and other 
community groups for various age levels, sometimes any age under 20. 
Many of these were originally established in California; a Los Angeles 
reporter in 1972 described these schools as follows: “Free schools, alterna- 
tive schools, radical schools or new schools. Whatever you call them, they 
have at least one thing in common: wild flight from the precepts and 
practices of the cumbersome public institution they scorn as the big gray 
schoolhouse.’ "7? Initially, most alternative schools rejected authoritarian 
aspects of traditional schools in the belief that children’s natural curiosity 
would express itself best in a free climate. There was faith that v-— 
and teachers brought together would naturally deal openly and honestly 
With each other to create the new, effective learning environment. à 
Argyris pointed out that students and teachers discovered that with -— 
new-found freedom they could not solve some of the school's ao m 
problems. As a result, most alternative schools gradually shi te E 
management style toward an authoritarian and cese rd ar 
Disillusion occurred when teachers and pupils discovered en! n d for 
created what they had tried to escape. Many alternative schools aste 


two yea SS. . f 
The eae movement, however, provided a valuable en or 
change. During the early 1970s many school districts S pi S 
tive schools within the system. Outstanding emp e z 20 j| 
Schools were the Parkway Program in Philadelphia an = 2 g era 
in Chicago. By 1978, Duke and Muzio wrote, “The past de 

ptions, see 


"For suggestions regarding 4 number of 0 ji Jones Coleman nat f 
ers, and Children: Prospects fo" Choice in American uci 
Contemporary Studies, 1977). Weaver (ed.), Changing Schools (Los 
y e Roy À- ( 
Mario D. Fantini (ed.), 


n 3 
For information on alternative schools, se Education); and 
Angeles: University of Southern California, School of dents, and Administrators 


Alternative Education: A Source Book for Parents, Teachers, Stu 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1976) 
*Lynn Lilliston, “A Wild Flight from P 
1972).E1. 

*Chris Argyris, * Alternative Schools: A B 
(May 1974):434. 


ublic Education," Los Angeles Times (March 19, 


ehavioral Analysis," Teachers College Record, 75 
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nessed the emergence of thousands of public schools purporting to be 
alternatives to conventional educational institutions.”’74 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, public schools pioneered educational options 
by offering parents and teachers in the Southeast Minneapolis area four 
different kinds of elementary schools: traditional, continuous progress, 
British primary/integrated day, and a K-12 free program. Whereas 35 
percent of the parents affected were satisfied with their schools just prior 
to installing the optional plan, 85 percent were satisfied four years later. 
“By 1978, 15,000 of Minneapolis’s 23,000 elementary pupils were going 
to schools they and their families had chosen.”75 

Magnet schools, a variation of the alternative school, attract students 
from across a school district, thus integrating the schools. The Dallas, 
Texas, Independent School District established magnet schools at every 


"Daniel L. Duke, and Irene M 
sting mro ” Teachers College Record, 79 (February 1978):461. 

ber-October 1979,69. chools—Are They the Answer?" Today's Education, 68 (Septem- 
ia ed i aod Wie n regard > Schools, see “A Decade of Alternative 
Clinchy and Elisabeth Allen Cody "ING Pai culum Report, 8 (October 1978); Evans 
Kappan, 60 (December 1978): 270- Choice, Then Private Escape,” Phi Delta 


ise “How Effective Are Alternative Schools?—a Review of 


versity of Massachusetts); and Robert B 


in Education: Freedom to Ch, arr, Vernon Smith 


oose (Bloomington, Ind.: 
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Proposals to increase parental control throu 

: gh a voucher 

— Under this plan, schools remain public, but sere cie dt: 

cim ional vouchers and allowed to spend them in the school of their 

2 An early and very limited experiment of this plan was tried at 
; m Rock, California; variations of it have appeared on state ballots. The 

plan has strong advocates (for example, Coons and Sugarman)."? The plan 


has equally strong critics (for example, Butts).”® 


Role of Leaders 


A dictionary definition of leader is “a person who leads; directing, com- 
Manding, or guiding head, as of a group or activity.""? Therefore, a leader 
for curriculum development is one who directs, commands, guides (or 
influences in other ways) the activity of developing a curriculum. This may 
or may not be the designated leader of the group; for example, the princi- 
pal, status leader of the school, may not be the leader for curriculum 
development. Further, as pointed out earlier, different individuals may 
Provide curriculum development leadership at different times. This lead- 


ership may emerge as specific needs arise. 

Emergent and shared leadership is important in curriculum develop- 
ment. However, we believe that site-specific curriculum development 
Tequires one or more designated leaders. Ideally, these designated leaders 
Will possess the qualities and sk o influence the 
Process, 


Six different styles of leadership are iden s 
and Miel: autocratic, manipulative, democratic, cooperative problem-solv- 


ing, laissez-faire, and permissive." These styles do not exist along a con- 
tinuum, nor is one given style superior in all situations. Selecting an 
appropriate leadership style requires a consideration of several factors. 

ne consideration is the nature of the total organization within which the 
Curriculum is to be developed. For example, an autocratic style might be 
appropriate in a group that has volunteered to develop a new cur- 


"eulum fi rogram. 
ors Boy Ses de A ]l also depend upon the leader and 


Theb i i ituation wi 
est style in a given S! do they make regarding change and the 


© group. W mptions l à ! 
change miin Toes = grou eader hold philosophical or ethical 
assumptions that might dictate lar style? What type of leadership 
Ses the group want? (Some groups may tic leadership.) 


at styles of leadership does the leader 
Education by Choice: The Case for Family 


ills that will enable them t 
tified and described by Lewis 


Sugarman, 
of California Press, 1978). 
The Private Pursuit of the Public Purse,” Phi 


7r 

pin E. Coons and Stephen D- 

tep 72! (Berkeley Calif: University 

Delt P cal Butts, “Educational Vouchers: 

x appan, 61 (September 1979):7-9. a 

8o. ebster's New dd Dictionary (New York: World Publishing Company, 1962), 
Wis and Miel, p. 74. 


p. 831. 
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ple, autocratic personalities find it difficult to provide democratic leader- 
ship. 

The task to be accomplished influences the selection of a style. Thus, 
different styles of curriculum leadership might be selected for the struc- 
tured-committee approach, inductive approach, and problem-solving ap- 
proach. Several styles could be used with the structured-committee 
approach; however, the laissez-faire and permissive styles would probably 
be ineffective. Regardless of the style selected, the leader needs group 
process skills. 

Similar styles could be used with the inductive approach and, again, 
group process skills are important. In addition, the leader needs to be an 


“For assistance with this, see Taba 


"*For other strategies, see Le > Pp. 343-379, 


wis and Miel, Pp. 180-185. 
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y lur se ti aon skills and knowledge required of curriculum leaders. 
ie e pae ata special site or the system level, may be deduced 
"uina ual agenda of curriculum development: first, to develop an 
si o urriculum plan; second, to implement the plan. To lead in the 
i ent of an effective curriculum plan requires a knowledge of the 
ect opics covered in this text: the history and major concepts of 
ee: E development; processes to use in curriculum development, 
à er a needed for this process; and ways to design, implement, and 
ND e pean cie plan. To achieve the second agenda item, the leader 
Frei ills in working with teachers on a one-to-one basis to provide the 
nu poe ee and wisdom required to take the most difficult 
licitis all o curriculum development—for teachers to give up proven and 
r practices for the new and uncertain. 


IIRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR BUSINESS AND 
USTRY TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Busi z 
Usiness and industry training programs are a rapidly growing sector of 
s of curriculum development 


eaten Some of the general principle: 
ed in schools and colleges apply to these programs. However, there are 
business and industry 


Signi K A 
ignificant differences. Curriculum development in 
ype of external policy-making that 


12 and postsecondary education. 
terials (textbooks, tests, and the 
s not matched in business and 


a dustry. Further, the purposes of busi 
2d far more specific than the general goals of schools and colleges. In 
dition, clients, teachers, and policy decision makers generally agree on 
Purposes of business and industry training programs. 
Purposes of Training Programs in Business and Industry 
stries are now engaged in educational 
hools and college. One business research 
ple are employed full-time by corpora- 
ng.*? This does not include the thou- 


who instruct as a part of their job. 
$4 billion®* up to $100 bil- 


Thousands of businesses and indu 


activities once reserved for sc 
cs up estimates that 45,000 people 
san S to provide education and traini 
ds of supervisors and managers 
Stimates on annual expenditures vary from 
Ba, 

Ns Luxenberg, “AT&T and Citicorp: Prototypes in Job Training among Large Corpora- 
ae Phi Delta Kappan, 61 (January 1980):314. The January 1980 issue of Phi Delta 
e; e includes a special section on training 10 business and industry that provides an 

544. Ent Overview. 
"The Need for Education/Train 


thon 
D, y E. Schwaller, 
lia Korn I finovare I9805:322 


ing Programs in Industry," Phi 
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lion;*5 the latter figure includes the cost of apprenticeship training, on-the- 
job training, new-job and first-job experience, as well as the wages 
employees are paid while in training. 

These heavy investments in training reflect corporate recognition of the 
value of human resource development. In a highly competitive business 
world, survival depends upon providing services most efficiently and 
profitably. Securing, maintaining and developing human resources 
becomes an important part of the formula for corporate success. Luxen- 
berg points out that “it was once possible for a bright college graduate to 
learn skills entirely on the job. But in the computer age where whole 
industries change in a matter of months, new employees must be trained 
and then constantly retrained.”®® 


The three major purposes of training in business and industry are inter- 
related: 


1. Train new personnel employed because of turnover and growth. 
2. Improve the skills and performance of present employees in their jobs. 
3. Accommodate changes in knowledge and skills required by a business. 


These purposes of training apply to management personnel as well as 
other employees. Lusterman estimated that 24 percent of the total cost 
of education and training in industry is for management and supervisory 
personnel.5? 

Recently, some businesses have incorporated "basic remedial educa- 
tion" into their training programs. Schwaller observed that "in many 
cases, depending upon the industry and its products, some new employees 
must be trained in basic math, reading, etc. Others must be trained in 
effective speaking and listening skills."*? Lusterman estimated that corp 
rations spend approximately $15 million per year on basic remedial 
courses.*? Some corporations offer educational programs that are broader 
in purpose then the training and retraining of exployees. For example: 
college credit courses are offered by such corporations as Xerox, AT&T, 
Lockheed Missiles and Space, Holiday Inn, TWA, Bank of America, an 
IBM. McQuigg reported that “four of the largest corporations in Americ? 
—IBM, Xerox, GE, and AT&T—now offer bachelor's degrees."*? Thus 
mi ieee Corporate Training: A Career for Teachers?" Phi Delta Kappan, d 
®*Luxenberg, p. 314. 


a Lusterman, Education in Industry (New York: The Conference Board, 1977), P: 


**'Schwaller, p. 323. 
®°Lusterman, p. 45. 


us McQuigg, “The Role of Education in Industry," Phi Delta Kappan, 61 January 
1980):325. i 
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colleges and universities may find themselves increasingly in competition 
with educational programs offered by industry. 

One manager of a corporate education group, Norman Smith, urged a 
cooperative relationship between the corporate world and universities. 
Smith made a distinction between corporate training with its narrowly 
defined objectives—eliciting in the trainee constructive on-the-job behav- 
ior and increased productivity—and liberal education. Smith recognized 
the importance of liberal education to provide attributes needed particu- 
larly by managers—an understanding of history, self-knowledge, motiva- 
tion, and compassion. He concluded that “if we can overcome the mutual 
distrust between the university and the corporate world, we can tap vast 


reservoirs of human energy."?' 


Procedures for Curriculum Development in Business and 
Industry 


Curriculum development strategies in business and ee cop 
Programs reflect the purpose of meeting specific training needs. us = 
well illustrated by the procedures followed by AT&T, the biggest private 
company in the world. AT&T spends about $1 billion a year in training 
and retraining its nearly one million employees. . . 

AT&T has y cree standardized courses designed to teach em 


ific i tion they need to do their job. To accom- 
ployees only the specific informa y duda siue 


plish this, courses are designed around job s i 1 
Classes are taught in local company offices or at vue e" mae 
homes. Courses requiring special equipment or limited to à 


i ited 

of people are taught at corporate learning centers emer am 7 
States. The major center for a training is the Bell Sy: 
for Technical Education at Lisle, Hhnors. 

There are four departments at the Center for Lis ar aperi 
Corresponding to the major activities of the vane niet scade deem 
engineering, forecasting, and network operations. I z imc 
Composed of management personnel heads p ony i o pere 
riculum councils responsible for specific areas tunc 


Mental boards. 

Line managers, as well as lo 
training is needed. The approP 
technologist to study the problem. Ac 
school employs about 80 technologie 
in the young discipline of deve'oP 
Often 4 ns în operational procedures ma 


] employees, identify areas where 


wer-leve entif he 
riate curriculum counci assigns a training 
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Training and the Liberal Arts,” Phi Delta Kappan, 61 
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training course. If a training program is required, a dievelopraental oy 
is assigned to design it. The first step is to write the fin opem nS 
which could “consist of a student's being required to fix an artful ly bro T 
or fouled-up piece of equipment or to solve a difficult engineering me A 
lem."?? Courses are carefully field-tested before they are used throughou 
the system. 

Sealine corporations do not have the large staff of AT&T. viis 
most of them have procedures to assure that courses are designed to mee 
training needs of employees. For example, a Citicorp executive requeste 
the head of the training group to develop a course to train supervisors in 
making salary decisions for subordinates and presenting these decisions to 
the subordinate. The executive requested the course on the basis of poor 
supervisor performance in this area. The course designers started by inter- 
viewing supervisors and lower-level employees. They then designed à 
two-day workshop that included lectures, role playing, and the use of a 
simulated salary problem. 

In most training programs, the instructors develop their own Cu- 
riculum. The variety of skills this requires is reported by Corrigan, based 
on a survey of 2790 training specialists.°* It was found that their roles 
included: 1) needs analysis and diagnosis; 2) determination of the apprOP!™ . 
ate training approach; 3) program design and development; 4) manage 
ment of educational resources; 5) classroom training; 6) training research; 
and 7) professional self-development. Many corporations provide support 
Systems to assist instructors. For example, IBM has a training program to 
help instructors become curriculum developers. As above, "it deals with 
such topics as project control and management, media selection and audi- 
ence analysis."*5 IBM also has a developer-support organization, COP?" 
prised of three departments: Publishing Support Services, Developer 
Support Services, and Education Computer Services. 

The effectiveness of training programs operated by business and indus- 
try have caused some observers to wonder if corporations could becom 
competitive with K-12 schools as well as universities. For example, D° 
forecast a general weakening due to financial constraints, He speculate 
that “coincident with the growing economic crisis, a loss of confidence ™ 


public education will have taken place.” As a result, Doll predicted, “Pub: 
lic schools at the p > 


e preuniversity level will serve mainly poor children?» 2 
most parents will have enrolled their children in private and paroch 
schools. Corporations will be forced to pay private school tuition fo 
children of employees—particularly children of management personne . 
*?Luxenberg, p. 315. 
*?*Corrigan, p. 329. 
?5Peter M. Dean, “Educati ini h phs 80): 
"a ucation and Training at IBM,” Phi Delta Kappan, 61 (January 19 
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Pel concluded that “eventually we may see corporate private schools run 
y a consortium of corporations. ”®® 

We believe that such a resolution to the problem of financially weak- 
ened schools would be self-defeating to corporations. The survival of cor- 
porations depends upon effective education for all people, not just 
children of corporation employees. We believe that most corporate lead- 
ers will recognize this and seek ways to cooperate with schools in ways that 
will strengthen the educational and training functions of both schools and 


business and industry. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


, Curriculum and Education. Berke- 


Bellack, Arno, and Herbert M. Kliebard (eds.) 
1977. One of the seven-volume 


ley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 
series, Readings in Educational Research, sponsored by the American Educa- 


tional Research Association. This volume does not primarily report or review 
research but instead includes articles by various educators organized by the 


editors around these questions: 1) How should curriculum problems be studied? 
e? 3) How should knowledge be 


2) What purposes should the curriculum serv 
selected and organized for the curriculum? 4) How should the curriculum be 
evaluated? 5) How should the curriculum be changed? 

Brandt, Ronald S. (ed.), Partners: Parents & Schools. Alexandria, Va.: Association 


for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1979. Various authors review 
arguments for and examples of parent involvement in schools, and propose 
means of increasing the partnership. See especially the article by the late Ira J. 
Gordon on “The Effects of Parent Involvement on Schooling,” which includes 


description of four models of involvement. 

Daft, Richard L., and Selwyn W. Becker, Innovation in Organiz 
in School Organizations. New York: Elsevier North-Hollan 
search study using 13 suburban high schools in Cook County, 
the process of innovation. Co aspects. of innova 
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cause of the employment of curriculum coordinators. " 
cud olan, Alternative Schools: Ideologies, Realities, 


Deal, Terrence, and Robert N : k 
Guidelines. Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1978. The ideologies the sone tn present 
Tange in ti ohn Dewey to A. S. Neill; the realities section 

titi time amid cones fom ols; and the guidelines provide 


isa description of a variety of alternative scho 
excellent principles and concepts for the development of such types of schools. 


uke, Daniel Linden, The Retransformation of the School. Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 
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Visits to a sample of 40 schools. Four chapters describe major features of these 
Schools, with an additional section devoted to analysis of the origins of the 
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NJ.: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Publishers, 1978. Useful symposium E 

views on the relation of research and development to school change by eight 

leaders in educational research including Benjamin Bloom, Jacob Getzels, Rob- 
rt Gagné, and Ralph Tyler. 

Ratclif uie IL. "Meeting the Demand for Community Outreach," The Eaua 
tional Forum, 43 (March 1979):315-330. A description of procedures to be use 
by community colleges in developing educational programs to serve entire 
communities. 

Schaffarzick, Jon, and Gary Sykes (eds.), Value Conflicts and Curriculum Issues. 
Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1979. A series of significant essays 
and reports produced by the National Institute of Education task force on cur- 
riculum development. Includes discussions on legal controls over curriculum 
and the political setting. Recommended approaches to pl 
present situation in state and federal controls and financ 

Toner, Nea Carroll, and Walter B. Toner, Jr., 
Constituency for Public Policy. 
HEW Publication No. (OE 
participation in making p 
education. 

Training and Developmen t Journal. The official m. 
for Training and Development. It is particular 
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van Geel, Tyll, Authority 
Heath and Company, 1 


anning in light of the 
ial aid are presented. 
Citizen Participation: Building A 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 
)-78-07001. Detailed Suggestions for securing citizen 
olicy regarding social issues and problems, including 


agazine of the American Society 
ly valuable for anyone involve 


to Control the School Program. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
976. An authoritative book on the control of the schools 
through constitutional and statutory enactments and court decisions at both the 
federal and state levels. Cites a tremendous body of law and judicial opinions 
that bind the schools, 
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science) are valuable to planners. The contributions of these disciplines 
are discussed in this chapter. 

It should be recognized that much curriculum planning does not follow 
the models and the processes presented in this volume. Often, planners 
plunge right into the preparation of guides, instructional materials, or 
instructional plans without overtly and deliberately considering all of the 
steps listed in Chapter 1 as necessary in a systematic approach to educa- 
tional planning. Whenever we observe or study outstanding educational 
programs, however, we are impressed with the extent to which such 
programs are carefully designed for the learners and appropriate to the 
community setting. Further, in implementing the program, teachers are 
applying principles derived from professional knowledge and related dis- 
ciplines. In summary, the quality of a curriculum plan improves in direct 
proportion to the intelligent use of data discussed in this chapter. 


DATA ABOUT LEARNERS 


A curriculum is planned for an identified group of learners. Typically, 
learners have been considered as children, youth, and young adults en- 
rolled in formal educational institutions. Life has been divided into three 
Stages: education (as preparation for work), work, and = perm “4 
emerging pattern promises greater variety to life; for example, an individ- 
ual will attend school for ten to twelve years, work for three or four years, 
return to school for another four or five years, work for eight or nine m 
take a “sabbatical year," work for three or four years, return to school for 
a year, and so on. This pattern will result from a c: 
requires skilled workers to be completely reed 
during their career. Retirement may well bea gradual ; 
education programs and leisure-time activities 


i i inued training) filling in 
uo ale dem pafi o education to help them 
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The number of births at any time depends upon the number of women 
of childbearing age in the population and the fertility rate of these women. 
Children of the “baby boom,” born in the decade following World War II, 
are becoming 25 to 34 years of age during the 1980s. However, this 
increase in the number of childbearing women is accompanied by a dra- 
matic decline in fertility rate.! The fertility rate of 3.65 in 1960 declined 
to 1.86 in 1974.* The dramatic effect of this sliding birth rate is shown by 
these statistics: “In 1957, 35 million women of childbearing age produced 
4.3 million babies; in 1976, 48 million such women bore only 3.2 million 
babies."? Thus, while the number of women of childbearing age increased 
by 37 percent, the number of children born decreased by 96 percent. 
Several factors cause demographers to project a continuation of a low 
fertility rate: more women are working, divorce rates are increasing, and 
couples are increasingly choosing to have one child or none at all. If this 
low fertility rate continues, birth rates will start a sharp and protracted 
decline when the "small generation" which followed the "baby boom 
generation dominates the childbearing age in the 1990s. 
The American Association of School Administrators (AASA) prepared an 
excellent filmstrip on population changes, entitled *A Profound Transfor- 


to the early 1990s, For some high schools, the drop could be as great as 
40 percent. Related societal shifts will affect schools. For example, just 
when secondary schools will be combating dropouts to bolster dwindling 


to young adults will have fewer possible viewers. 


calendar year, 


*Susan Abramowitz and Stuart Rosenfeld (eds.), Declining Enrollment: The Challenge of the 
Con (Wa: hington, D.C.: National Institute of Education, 1978), p. 132. 5 
Shirley Boes Neill, “The Demographers’ Message to Education,” American Education, 1 

January/February 1979): 6. 
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Student records in 
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achievement as mea- 
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indicated in the column headed “Suggested Uses.” Such a list is not ex- 
haustive nor are the recommendations spelled out in detail. T 
Much of the statistical data about the student body of the school, 
opulation characteristics of the children of the district, and follow-up 
Uem can be compiled or be made by staff members of appropriate 
research or personnel bureaus; other data may be compiled by administra- 
tors or counseling personnel of the individual school. Curriculum planning 
committees and individual teachers should have readily available this 
information without spending a great deal of their time in collecting iit. 
Interpretations of the data, however, should be made by all of those in- 
volved in the planning process, including parents. 

Some data collected by a school would be useful to other educational 
agencies within society. Similarly, other educational agencies have infor- 
mation of value to curriculum planners and teachers including: mre 
ship in such groups as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts; holders of library cards an 
circulation records; and participants in recreation department activities. 
In Chapter 8, we propose a cooperative approach to collecting data 
needed for social indicators of educational performance. 

A precautionary note regarding the collection and sharing of informa- 
tion is needed. Individuals have the right to keep others from knowing 
private information about themselves, particularly if that information 
could be stigmatizing. Riskin pointed out that “information about a per- 
son’s IQ and emotional condition, or his or her proclivity for dangerous 
behavior is potentially stigmatizing; even a very high IQ could be embar- 
rassing to some persons.” Riskin continued, “derogatory information can 


influence the way a person is treated for the rest of his or her life by 
parents and other relativ. 


the student's right of privacy; 
tions. Riskin reports a court 
identify potential drug abuser 
about labelling someone as a i 
with him or her for the remai 
must be almost nil."* This ad 
planners. 


"Leonard L. Riskin, "Telling Tales Out of School: Some Legal Problems," Teachers Colleg? 
Record, 78 (December 1976): 231. 


720 U.S.C., Sec. 1232g-i (Supp. IV 1974). 
*Riskin, p. 232. 
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Growth and Developmental Characteristics 


Another major category of data needed about learners is the nature and 
status of their growth and development. Much of the insight and under- 
Standing curriculum planners need in this aspect of student data relies on 
known generalizations about infants, children, youth, and adults. It will, 
of course, be necessary to check this knowledge against the population for 
whom a particular curriculum plan is being prepared and instruction is 
being provided. In fact, personalization of instruction based on the devel- 


opmental status of learners is essential. 


Developmental Tasks 


Havighurst proposed a series of 
health and satisfying growth, arising 
ration (for example, learning to walk); 2) of th 
(for instance, learning to talk); and 3) personal values and aspirations of the 
individual (such as choosing and preparing for a vocation).® Some tasks are 
Practically universal; others, particularly those that grow out of social 
demands, show variation between cultures. Havighurst described Les 
opmental tasks for the following stages of growth: infancy and early chil r 
hood, middle childhood, adolescence, early adulthood, pel o an 
ater maturity. For example, the tasks Havighurst listed for middle age 


pl ; ible and happy 
Were: 1) assisting teen-age childre e minty; 3) reaching an d 


's occupational career; 4) de- 
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» 
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Inc., 1974), 

Havighurst, pp. 96-104 passim- 
Havighurst, pp. 6-7. 
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velopment of a human personality.'? In each of Erikson's stages, a = 
problem is posed, having both a positive and a negative outcome (for 
example, basic trust versus basic mistrust). While the struggle ian 
positives and negatives must be fought through successfully if the nex! 
developmental stage is to be reached, no victory is completely or forever 
won. The eight developmental stages follow. 


Basic Trust Versus Basic MISTRUST (INFANCY). The cornerstone 
of a healthy personality is a basic sense of trust in oneself and in one s 
environment. For the infant, this sense of trust requires a feeling of physi- 
cal comfort and a minimum amount of fear or uncertainty. A sense of 
mistrust arises from unsatisfactory physical or psychological experiences. 


AUTONOMY VERSUS SHAME AND Doust (EARLY CHILDHOOD). As 
infants gain trust in their mothers, their environment, and themselves, 
they start to discover that their behavior is their own and to develop à 
sense of autonomy as they have experiences enabling them to make 
choices. Erikson pointed out that even as the environment encourages the 
child to stand on his own feet, "it must protect him against meaningless 
and arbitrary experiences of shame and early doubt." 


INITIATIVE VERSUS GuILT (PLAY AGE). This is a period of vigorous 
learning leading away from the child’s own limitations into future poss! 
bilities. At the same time, a sense of conscience develops as “the child 3 
no longer guided only by outsiders; there is installed within him a voice 


that comments on his deeds, and warns and threatens."'* Accordingly, the 
problem to be worked out at this stage is ho 
great a sense of guilt. 


'SErikson, p. 252. 
“A Healthy Personality for Every Child, A Digest of the Fact Finding Report to The 
poma ru House Conference on Children and Youth (Health Publications Institute: 
ne., 5 p: I5. 


'5A Healthy Personality for Every Child, p. 17. 
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ege Versus ROLE CONFUSION (ADOLESCENCE). The physio- 
a em = tici ced accompany puberty make adolescence a period of 
ome 5 ess for many young people as they seek to clarify their own 
duh m D iat their role in society will be, whether they are children or 
" s. The important question is: Will I be a success or a failure? Adoles- 
ents need help as they work through the problem of identity. The White 
House Conference stated, “It is clear, then, that if health of personality is 
to be preserved much attention must be given to assuring that America 


makes good on its promises to youth."' 


pain Versus ISOLATION (YouNcG ADULTHOOD). Once the 
— of identity is achieved, it is possible for an individual to develop a 
i e of intimacy—intimacy with persons of the same sex or of the oppo- 
site sex or with oneself. Young people who are not fairly sure of their 
identity shy away from interpersonal relations and are afraid of personal 
communion with themselves. 

GENERATIVITY VERSUS STAGNATION (ADULTHOOD). Generativity is 
Primarily the concern in establishing and guiding the next generation. 


Erikson said, "The concept generativity is meant to include such more 
which, however, cannot 


Popular synonyms as productivity and creativity, 

replace it.”!7 Where individuals fail to achieve generativity, they often 
Tegress to an obsessive need for pseudointimacy with a pervading sense 
Of stagnation and personal impoverishment. 


NESCENCE). Erikson's contrast 
t the end of life places his whole 
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; f this accrued ego integration results in despair 
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vide educational experiences. 
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16 
pa Healthy Personality for Every Child, p- al. 
is_tikson, p. 267. 

Tikson, p. 268. 
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Intellectual Development 


Piaget is one of today’s most influential thinkers and has had a profound 
effect on our understanding of children’s intellectual growth. A philoso- 
pher, biologist, and developmental psychologist concerned with the prob- 
lem of knowledge, Piaget has evolved a theory of intellectual 
development from a cross-disciplinary approach and from extensive ob- 
servation of his three children. His original works were published in 
French, and it was not until the 1950s that translations were available to 
American educators and psychologists. Since that time, however, he has 
had a major impact on curriculum development. 

While some prefer to read his original works,!? others have found it 
helpful to read many of the books which have been written “interpreting” 
Piaget to psychologists, educators, teachers, and parents.?° 

Piaget is primarily interested in understanding the qualitative develop- 
ment of intellectual structures, not curriculum development. However, 
Piaget offers several hypotheses which clearly have implications for educa- 
tors. First, he suggested that there is a continual and progressive change 
in the structures of intelligence. The idea that behavior and thought 
change with age is not new. However, Piaget viewed this change occur- 
ring as the result of an individual seeking to maintain a mental balance (or 
equilibrium) between new events and what is already known and under- 
stood. Equilibriation results from the interplay of maturation, experience 
with the physical environment, and experience with the social environ- 
ment. This process of equilibriation is continuous and progressive and 
leads to hierarchical structures of intelligence. 

Second, these structures appear in a predictable sequence. Piaget 
hypothesized four successive stages of cognitive development which oc- 
cur in an invariant sequence with somewhat relative time boundaries. 


Stage 1. Sensory-motor. The infant's first interactions with the world are 
through the senses and the development of motor skills. By in- 


teracting with objects and people the infant separates “self” from 
"other." 


Stage 2. Pre-Operational. Data gathering takes on a more organized form as 
the child works with things, begins to solve problems, and acquires 
language which allows for the labelling of actions and objects. 


""Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder, The Psychology of the Child (New York: Basic Books; 
1969); Jean Piaget, To Understand Is To Invent (New York: Grossman, 1973); Jean Piaget, 
The Grasp of Consciousness (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1976). 

*°See, for example, John H. Flavell, The Developmental Psychology of Jean Piaget (Prince 
ton, NJ. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1963); David Elkind, Children and Adolescents 
Interpretive Essays on Jean Piaget (New York: Oxford University Press, 1974); Richard M. 
Gorman, Discovering Piaget: A Guide for Teachers (Columbus, Oh.: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1972); Mary Ann Pulaski, Your Baby's Mind and How It Grows: Piaget’ 
Theory for Parents (New York: Harper & Row, 1978). 
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Stage 3. Concrete Operational. Inquiry becomes more like research as the 
individual observes the results of actions, learns from them, and 


begins to predict other actions. 
Stage 4. Formal Thinking. Individuals manipulate ideas and propositions 
and test hypotheses through abstract thinking. They are no longer 


dependent upon direct experience. 


. Third, intelligent activity is an active, organized process of "assimilat- 
ing" the new information to the old and of “accommodating” the old to 
the new, Piaget saw the processes of assimilation and accommodation as 
à part of "adaptation." This adaptation takes place as the learner responds 
to his or her new environment by relating it to the concepts (schemata) 
he or she already has assimilated. If the learner can do this the new 
experience is accommodated and can be assimilated into the structure. 
The art of teaching depends upon appropriately matching activity and 
environment with the concepts of the learner. If the discrepancy between 
the new activity/environment and the learner's current structure is too 
Ereat the person is frustrated or simply tunes out; if there is a perfect 
match the result is stultifying boredom. However, when the new activity 
Presents a challenge—meaning that is within the range of the current 


Structure—then learning occurs. 
This brief description of Piaget'st 
Deed to recognize the developmental natur 


tance of the old adage that “teaching must vhere the e 
'eadiness, thus, becomes an important consideration in building a cur- 


Ticulum. It is important to realize that Piaget’s theory of cognitive devel- 
pment is a set of hypotheses to be tested further, although it is ape 
treated as established knowledge. As a set of working hypotheses, € 
ever, the theory is having a profound impact on curriculum development. 
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that only a few years ago affected youths many years their seniors. Cham- 
berlin and Girona observed that “traits such as straining against parental 
authority, desire for greater freedom, and extreme loyalty to peer groups, 
that once characterized the late teen years now are often encountered in 
much younger children."?* Earlier maturation of children accounts, in 
part, for the dramatic increase in the number of live births to unwed 
mothers. In 1975, 447,900 U.S. children were born out-of-wedlock, repre- 
senting 14.2 percent of all births for that year.?? “Of the 3.1 million live 
births in 1975 ... 12,642 were to girls under 15 (years of age)."?* 

But while adolescence is beginning at an earlier age, marriage and the 
establishment of a career are being postponed. Thus, we have "the para- 
dox of children who, while biologically maturing earlier, are being re- 
quired to wait longer for sex, social rights, and adult obligations.”** : 

Keniston observed that neither “adolescence” nor “early adulthood 
quite describes today's young people and concluded, “. . . we are witness 
ing today the emergence on a mass scale of a previously unrecognized 
stage of life, a stage that intervenes between adolescence and adult- 
hood."?* This stage, referred to as “youth,” begins at about age 18 and 
usually concludes at about age 24 but may continue to age 30. The educa- 
tional implications of this new stage were deemed sufficiently important 
that the National Society for the Study of Education devoted one of their 
two 1975 yearbooks to youth.?7 


Keniston, writing in this yearbook, identified a series of major youth 
themes including: 


1. Tension between self and society—the awareness of actual or potential 
conflict or lack of congruence between one's identity and values and the 
resources and demands of the existing society increases. P 

2. Alternating estrangement and omnipotentiality—estrangement entails 
feelings of isolation, unrealtiy, absurdity, and disconnectedness from the 

interpersonal, social world; while omnipotentiality is the feeling of abso- 

lute freedom, of living in a world of pure possibilities, of being able tO 
change or achieve anything. 

Change versus stasis—Youth places enormous value on change, transfor- 

mation, and movement and abhors stasis. During youth we see the most 


*?Chamberlin and Girona, p. 303. 


"Arthur J. Lewis, Carol Blalock, David Harrison, Paul Kajdan, Robert Soar, Social and 


Economic Trends Influencing Education (Tallahassee, Fla.: Department of Education, 1979» 
p. ll. 


?^Neill, p. 7. 
?*Chamberlin and Girona, p. 302. 


?*Kenneth Keniston, “Prologue: Youth as a Stage of Life,” in Robert J. Havighurst and Philip 
H. Dreyer (eds.), Youth, The Seventy-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the study 
of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975), p. ‘8. 
?'Havighurst and Dreyer (eds.), Youth. i 
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strenuous, self-conscious, and even frenzied efforts at self-transformation, 
using whatever religious, cultural, therapeutic, or chemical means are 


available.?* 


These “themes of youth” need to be considered by curriculum planners, 
especially by those who plan programs for learners between ages of 18 and 
25 to 30. 

The development of adults is becoming of special interest.?? The in- 
crease in the number of adults has prompted some of this interest; but the 
impetus has come primarily from increased perplexities of living in a 
complex society. Knox indicated that developmental tasks for adults are 
Shaped by the social setting or context, performance of life roles, physical 
condition, personality, and learning.*° A major change in any of these 


areas has great influence on adult development. Educational and counsel- 
ing resources are being developed in many communities to help adults 


through development periods. 
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revolution, are also affecting youth. They are reacting to social change that 
is so rapid it threatens to make values, institutions, and technologies obso- 
lete within their lifetimes. 

Forces within the immediate environment, such as the family, are 
affecting children and youth. Increasingly, children live in families with 
single parents; and in two-parent families mothers are often working out- 
side of the home. The separation of the home from the workplace ended 
much of children’s economic usefulness at home; at the same time, the costs 
of raising children have risen rapidly. Coleman pointed out that “the 
family is increasingly, for husband and wife, a convenience institution for 
themselves.” Because children are less central to the family, Coleman 
observed, “family life is less and less appropriate for the needs of children 
and especially young persons emerging from childhood."?* Society has 
ostracized its youth, according to Smith. *Adults— parents, as well as the 
working community—have all but shut out the young from responsible 
participation in the activities by which the community improves and 
maintains its life."?5* The adult society denies youth the opportunity to 
satisfy their need to be needed. 

President Pifer of Carnegie Corporation stated in his recent annual 
report: "We know that the abuse and neglect of children have reached 
shocking proportions.”** He cited statistics regarding the number of phys- 
ically, mentally, and emotionally disabled children; the number of chil- 
dren in foster homes; the national school dropout rate; and the number 
of children under 16 working in fields. “One would think,” said Pifer, “that 
in the face of the steady decline in the numbers of young people being 
born today, we would be more disposed to do our best by those we have. 
In fact the opposite seems to be the case. "Public attitudes have turned 
to indifference or even downright antagonism."?? It is ironic that Pifer's 
report was written in 1979— The International Year of the Child. 

Pointing out the adult community's responsibility for the plight of youth 
does not exonerate the youth themselves. The data, however, show the 
decreasing adequacy of the social-psychological environment within 
which children and young people are growing up. The challenge to all of 
society, particularly to educational insitutions is to improve this environ 
ment—to heed Pifer's warning, “No nation, and especially not this one at 
this stage in its history can afford to neglect its children.” He concluded, 


*4James S. Coleman, 
1978): 319. 

"5B. Othanel Smith, “Socialization: Wha 
(April 1979): 454. 

?*Alan Pifer, “Perceptions of Children and You 
New York, 1978 (New York: Carnegie Corpor. 
?TPifer, p. 7. 


"Changing the Environment for Youth." Phi Delta Kappan, 59 (January 
t Can the Schools Do?" Educational Leadership. 36 
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"In the end the only thing we have is our young people, if we fail them. 
all else is in vain."?* 


Information Regarding Individual Learners 


The general characteristics of learners, just described, need to be 
checked against the population to be served by a particular curriculum. 
The kinds of information needed about student growth and development 


include: 
1. Physical development including health status and special physical needs. 
2. Emotional and social development. 
3. Psychological needs. 
a Intellectual and creative development. 


Personal traits including motivational level and behavior. 


DATA ABOUT SOCIETY 
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school environments need to be related to work environments. Programs 
described in Chapter 5 as illustrative of social problem/activities cur- 
riculum design show how this may be done. 


Family 

The American family, as indicated in the previous section, is undergoing 
sweeping changes. The greatest change has been the increase in the num- 
ber of mothers of children under 18 working outside the home—from 9 
percent in 1940 to almost 50 percent by 1976.?? An increase in divorce 
rate has resulted in one child out of six living in a single-parent family, 
almost double the percentage in 1950. As a consequence, children have 
less meaningful contact with adults. Working is competing with the raising 
of children. 

Featherstone pointed out, however, that “the family in some form con- 
tinues to be the paramount institution for child rearing. Despite the rising 
divorce rate, 98 percent of American children are in some form of family 
setting.”*° For the benefit of society, other educational institutions should 
work with the family to strengthen it. Effective ties between schools and 
the home are particularly important.*! These ties can be strengthened as 
teachers and curriculum planners become familiar with family and home 
conditions of students, and become aware of such things as: socioeconomic 
status of the family; occupations, composition, and status of the family; 
educational level of parents; cultural and intellectual climate; community 
activities; and emotional climate. 

We urge thoughtful and professional utilization of these data. For teach- 
ers to categorize (or stigmatize) learners on the basis of information about 
their homes is to limit both the learners’ and the teachers’ own horizons 
unnecessarily. Families in our society need neither pity nor condemna- 
tion; they need help that comes from professionals who care and are 
willing to share in the task of developing healthy personalities in healthy 
families. 


Peers 


Peer groups become more influential as children and youth have fewer 
meaningful experiences with adults. During all but the earliest years of life 


Lewis, et al., p. 11. 

*°Joseph Featherstone, “Family Matters," Harvard Educational Review, 48 (February 1979): 
23. 

“The following books regarding the family are recommended: Mary Jo Bane, Here to Stay 
(New York: Basic Books, 1979); Advisory Committee on Child Development of the National 
Research Council, Toward a National Policy for Children and Families (Washington, D.C: 
National Academy of Sciences, 1976); Kenneth Keniston, All Our Children (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1977). 
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Curriculum planners need to have information regarding these programs. 
With such a knowledge, curriculum planners can improve educational 
programs in any one of three ways: 


1. Recognize total educational experiences of learners in planning their cur- 
riculum. 

2. Utilize other educational agencies in planning a community-based educa- 
tional program for a group of learners.*? 

3. Cooperate with other educational agencies in developing a coordinated 
community-wide plan for education. 


Mass Communication 


The time-honored concept of the school as the center of a learner's 
educational experience may be changing. Today children and youth are 
immersed in an alternative and a highly competitive “educational system 
including films, television, radio, pop music, and comic books. As meaning- 
ful contacts with adults in the home decreased, mass media, particularly 
radio and television, filled some of the empty hours. 

Television is found in 97 percent of the homes in the United States. 
"Children from ages 2 to 11 average almost 26 hours of television per 
week and adolescents from ages 12 to 27 average 22 hours." ^* Estimates 
of the total hours of television watched by children in the United States 
by the time they complete high school vary from 15,000 to 20,000, com- 
pared to 11,000 to 12,000 hours spent in the classroom. 

There are several reasons for television's popularity. Television asks 
nothing of the viewer except visual and auditory attention. The program- 
ming requires no thought or skills from the viewer. Television provides 
interesting visual images accompanied by music, dialogue, story lines, and 
attractive people. Fi urthermore, it allows the viewer to participate vicari- 
ously in numerous activities.*5 No wonder classroom teachers find televi- 
sion a stiff competitor for children’s attention. 

Television is influential—witness an expenditure of over 6.5 billion dol- 
lars in 1976 for television commercials. Because television is persuasive 
and since it is value laden, "it is under constant scrutiny by those who see 
values challenged, moral and ethical systems degraded, and children sub- 
jected to excessive crime, violence, sex and tasteless as well as sometimes 
false advertising."** Research evidence gives credence to some of these 


“See, for example, Barbara M. Shoup, Living and Learning for Credit (Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1979). 

“Lewis, et al. p. 14. 

“Neal J. Gordon, "Television and Learning," in Herbert J. Walberg (ed), Educational 
Environment and Effects (Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1979), pP 
57-59 passim. 

**Lewis, et al., pp. 14, 15. 
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perhaps even reciprocal, aspects of the total process of growing up ina 
society. But they do constitute major points of emphasis, controlling ap- 
proaches to curriculum development and program planning and consti- 
tuting varying patterns of design in the fabric of education. Moreover, 
educators must recognize that a school must serve adequately and appro- 
priately those functions deemed essential and highly desirable by the 
citizens who exercise political control over the local school systems by the 
vote and other means or these persons will force changes in the school’s 
staff, policies, curriculum, and program of instruction. 

The general functions of education are discussed in more detail in Chap- 
ter 4 and ways in which all educational agencies can work for their 
achievement are explored. 

The nature of a given society influences the functions assigned to educa- 
tional institutions and how they are achieved. For example, the choice of 
culture to be transmitted and the method of transmission are greatly 
influenced by the family, peer group, community, and mass-communica- 
tion media. Data regarding these aspects of society—work and leisure, 
environment and energy, technology, and values—follow. 


Work and Leisure 


Work is a basic source of meaning for citizens. Even the hard-core 
unemployed seem to associate self-esteem with work. In one survey of 
unemployed, 84 percent answered they would work even if they could 
live comfortably without it.** 


The world of work is changing: 


1. Participation of women in the work force has increased steadily since 
1950. 


2. Percentage of jobs in the service industries has increased while those in 
manufacturing has decreased. 


3. Major growth is anticipated in jobs related to the processing and storage 
of information. 

4. Many children in elementary schools today will hold midcareer jobs that 
have not been thought of as yet. 

5. Leisure time will be increased. 


Curriculum planning at all levels of education provides for some type 
of vocational preparation— this may be general preparation or specific 
occupational training. Hence data are needed regarding the nature an 

character of career opportunities, potentialities for particular types © 
occupations, and interests and needs of individual students. Table 3.2 
suggests the kinds of information needed. 
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TABLE 3.2 Kinds of Information Needed about Career Potentialities 


Item Possible Sources Suggested Uses 
Career plans: extent of contin- Follow-up studies of Courses to be offered; co- 
uation in college and other post- graduates; guidance rec- operative work-study pro- 
Secondary institutions; current ords; conferences; cen- grams; guidance programs; 
Career choices and plans; career sus data by tracts; providing postsecondary 
patterns of graduates; mobility Department of Labor opportunities for occupa- 
àmong young persons; occupa- studies for U.S. and local tional preparation; estab- 
and/or state on occupa- lishing close working rela- 


tional patterns in the community; 
Occupational trends, locally and 
nationally; opportunties for ca- 

reer education in the community vide scholarships and spe- 
9r area; situation among minority cial opportunities for mem- 
groups in postsecondary schooling bers of minority groups. 
and occupational opportunities. 
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facts is hard to come by. It is generally recognized, however, that the 
supply of gas and oil is finite—whether it will last for 20 or 200 years is 
subject to debate. It is agreed that as energy becomes scarcer, the energy 
required to secure any additional energy increases; thus the net energy 
gained decreases. Most authorities agree that the solutions to our energy 
problems will require finding new sources of energy and reducing our 
energy needs by changing our life styles. 

Major educational programs are needed to make citizens aware and 
knowledgable about energy and environmental problems. Transmitting 
information alone may not produce the needed attitude changes; educa- 
tional programs are needed to change attitudes. Programs will use a vari- 
ety of materials and experiences and be interdisciplinary in nature. These 
programs should be conducted by various community educational agen- 
cies—not just the schools. 


Technology 


Rapid advances in technology, particularly computer and telecommuni- 
cation technology, have changed the United States from an industrial to 
a postindustrial society. Bell described a postindustrial society as having 
two major characteristics: “the centrality of theoretical knowledge and 
the expansion of the service sector as against a manufacturing economy. ^? 
In this postindustrial society, collecting, storing, processing, and exchang- 
ing information plays a key role. There is an increasing dependence on 
science as the means of innovating and organizing technological change. 

Masuda proposed that we are in the midst of an information revolution, 
based on computers and telecommunications, that “will have a far more 
decisive impact on human society than the ‘power’ revolution resulting 
from the invention of steam engines.”°* Computers hold great potential 
for automation and knowledge creation. However, they also pose the 
threat of a computer-managed society in which "ruling elites would guide 
the ‘managed’ (persons and things) using information networks as control 
mechanisms."5? Masuda described such a society as inhuman or alienated 
from humanity. “A completely automated state would be an intellectual 
ice age.”°* There are a number of alarming indications that we are moving 
in this direction. For example, the development of integrated computer 
systems makes possible the assembling of quantities of data on an individ- 


P qe Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Society, 2nd ed. (New York: Basic Books, Inc» 
), p. xix. 

?'Yoneji Musuda, “Automated State vs. Computopia: Unavoidable Alternatives for the Infor- 
mation Era," in Andrew A. Spekke (ed.), The Next 25 Years: Crisis and Opportunity (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: World Future Society, 1975), p. 360. 

*?Masuda, p. 364. 

**Masuda, p. 364. 
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ual including: income tax return, credit card transactions, trips by airlines 
medical examiniations for life insurance policies, and miscellaneous ifor: 
mation gathered by private investigators. 


Values 
Nu Pedes of educational institutions is to transmit the culture. The 
ares " e within a society influence decisions regarding aspects of the 

tur heritage to be transmitted. Political, economic, moral-ethical, and 
social values all influence what is in the curriculum and how it is taught.** 

Rapid technological and social changes, some of which have been de- 
scribed above, have produced a lack of consensus in values—even within 
a local community. Thus a major and difficult task for curriculum planners 
is to identify varying values held by the community. Unfortunately, the 
Verbal and nonverbal signals are not always consistent. For example, a 
State law may require educators to teach “the evil effects of alcohol” to 
students who see alcohol advertised in the popular magazines and por- 
trayed on television as a way to improve personal relationships and solve 
Problems. 

Curriculum planners need to attend to the fundamental values held 
within the total society and to values and mores within the local commu- 
nity. Table 3.3 describes the nature of the information needed, possible 
Sources, and suggested uses. f 

Armed with data collected from sources, such as those suggested in 
Table 3.3, the curriculum planner decides how national and local values 
should affect the curriculum. Note that this decision is based on values. 

ise curriculum planners work with citizens’ groups in considering values 
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TABLE 3.3 Kinds of Information Needed about the Values 
of the Culture and the Social Group 


Item 


Possible Sources 


Suggested Uses 


1. Values: the fundamental 
values of the people as a nation; 
basic tenets of democracy; the 
essence of our cultural ethos. 


2. Values of a less basic nature: 
the mores and traditions of the 
citizens of the local school dis- 
trict and of subgroups within 
the community; evidence on 
pluralism in values; diverse 
Points of view on morality; 
evidence of anomie, despair, 
lack of commitment or faith 
in American beliefs; factors 

in alienation of youth. 


Great documents of the Amer- 
ican people; writings of scholars, 
statesmen, interpreters of the 
American scene; U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions; literature, dra- 
ma, essays; writings of journal- 
ists and columnists; TV pro- 
grams that interpret American 
thought and actions. 


Opinion polls; community sur- 
veys; editorials in local news 
media; selection of news and 
“slanting” in local press; city 
ordinances on liquor, pornog- 
raphy, amusements; views of 
political leaders and office 
holders; activities and views of 
local civic, patriotic, educa- 
tional, and political action 
groups; ‘‘ear-to-the-ground” 
listening; shrewd observations. 


Constitute basic elements 
in program planning, in- 
cluding organizational 
and administrative ar- 
rangements, curriculum, 
school policies and regu- 
lations; nature and char- 
acter of discipline; plans 
for desegregation; imple- 
mentation of concept of 
equality; selection of staff 
members; defining goals 
and objectives. 

Same as above; in addi- 
tion: providing oppor- 
tunities for students to 
express and state views 
on values, mores, tradi- 
tions. 


does not mean they should 


will be most effective if 


beliefs and values . . . less effe 


termined set of beliefs and values."5e 


DATA ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 


Information about the learner, society, 
the legs of a three-cornered stool Supp! 
of these legs is too long—or too short 
ance. Chapter 1 provides a descripti 


each of these bases over the past 100 years. 


The "back-to-basics" mov 


practice indoctrination, however. “Education 
it can help learners develop and clarify their wi 
ctive when it attempts to inculcate a prede 


and knowledge may be likened x 
orting curriculum planning. If on à 
—curriculum planning loses its an 
on of the relative emphasis given 


€ beginning in the middle 1970s placed ? 


greater emphasis on meeting societal needs at the expense of providing 


knowledge. "Functional litera 
stressed the ability to use rea 


**Lewis, et al., p. 65. 


= Biss e; 
Cy," the goal of the “back-to-basics m s 
ding and computation in life situations. 
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example, competency examinations required for high school graduation 
tested students' ability to read and complete a job application and balance 
à checkbook. The ability to recognize and analyze great literature or to 
Write acceptable prose was not tested. It may be noted that the “back-to- 
basics" drive was coincident with an antiintellectual, populist move in 
American society. 

The technological changes described earlier require a new and proba- 
bly different emphasis on knowledge in the curriculum. Throughout this 
book there is an emphasis on a community-wide approach to education. 

Owever, we view formal educational institutions with highly qualified 
teachers as central to the provision of knowledge. Children can learn to 
read and compute in any one of several settings, for example, from reason- 
ably intelligent parents and/or from computer programs. However, a 
teacher with a thorough grasp of the subject is required to help a learner 
understand the concepts that underlie a discipline such as physics. This is 
Dot a plea to return to business as usual in a traditional subject-centered 
approach to education. The material that follows shows that new develop- 
Tents in knowledge may require new approaches to curriculum planning 


and teaching. 


New Developments in the Nature of Knowledge 


i ially rather 
The amount of knowledge" available has grown exponential y 
than linearly. Thus, the more knowledge available the faster it grows, pe 
there is no end in sight. For example, the number of scientific ose x 
een doubling approximately once every 15 years. The nineteen 


tible field of 
"Ty concept of science was one of a bounded or exhaus 
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1. Centrality of theoretical knowledge. Every society has existed on the basis 
of knowledge, but only now is codification of theoretical knowledge the 
basis of innovations in technology. 

2. Spread of a knowledge class. The fastest growing group in society is the 
technical and professional class. 

3. Change from goods to services. The new services will be primarily human 
services and professional and technical services. 

4. Change in the basis for merit. Awards will be based more on education 
and skill and less on inheritance or property. 

5. Economics of information. For the optimal social investment in knowl- 
edge, we have to follow a "cooperative" strategy in order to increase the 
spread and use of knowledge in society. 


Will educational programs, as they are now organized, enable society to 
support the "centrality of theoretical knowledge"? How can educational 
institutions foster a cooperative strategy in the spread and use of knowl- 
edge? 


Storing and Processing Information 


The procedures used in storing and processing information depend 
upon the technology available. Before writing was developed, humans 
stored information in their memory and transmitted it orally from genera- 
tion to generation. Writing, and later print, opened up far more effective 
means for recording information and transmitting it to others. Electronic 
technology triggered a quantum leap in the storage and transmitting of 
information. For example, it is possible to store all of the content of 300 
books of 250 pages each on one video disc. The developer of the PLATO 
computer system estimates that by 1985 he can place all of the informa- 
tion in the entire University of Illinois library in a computer-accessible 
one-inch cube. . 

Fortunately, the remarkable capacity to store massive information 1s 
accompanied by an equally remarkable capability to retrieve it. Comput- 
ers can be programmed to search through vast amounts of information 1? 
milliseconds. Further, the linking of telecommunications and computers 
makes it possible in search through data banks in different geogr aphic 
locations. 

Information in a book is available to those who have the book provided 
they can read it. Computer-stored information is available to those wit 
the computer hardware and software, if they know how to access informa 
tion from a computer—that is, if they have computer literacy. 


Knowledge and Curriculum Planning 


Does computer capability for storing and processing information make 
the acquisition of knowledge obsolete? Definitely not; but there are impli 
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cations for what should be studied and how it is to be studied. The ques- 


"om What shall be taught? is not new; but the answer may be. 
ne clue to the answer may be deduced from Whitehead's definition 


el education as “the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowl- 
h ge."*? In addition to having knowledge that could be utilized, White- 
— emphasized that learners need to develop an “appreciation of the 
s Betünes of ideas" and the need to see “the bearing of one set of ideas on 
another; * Whitehead reversed the old proverb about the difficulty of 
ed ing the wood (forest) because of the trees and said, “The problem of 
ucation is to make the pupil see the wood by means of the trees. ”®? 


A Map of Knowledge 


Morini us planning that enable 
e trees, is based on some map o 


s learners to see the forest, and not just 
f knowledge. A familiar way to map 


knowledge is through the use of scholarly disciplines defined as organized 
im of inquiry, pursued by particular groups of specialists. Foshay 
Eos a discipline as "a way of making knowledge." He said that a 
sour Ple may be characterized "by the phenomena it purports to deal 
id its domain; by the rules it uses for asserting generalizations as truth; 
5 ied its history."9? A discipline has substance, method(s) of inquiry, and 
Ty. 
ae developed an alternative map of knowled 
isciplines into six “realms of meaning”: Symbolics ( : 
mathematics, nondiscursive symbolic forms); Empirics (physical science, 
lology, psychology, social science); Esthetics (music, the visual arts, the 
arts of movement, literature); Synnoetics (person: knowledge); Ethtes 
(moral knowledge); and Synoptics (history, religion, philosophy). De- 
1 ful guide for cur- 


veriptions of these realms of meaning provide a use l 
‘culum planners.** One type of map of the cognitive field widely used by 


Curri : » $6 Thi is discussed in 
riculum planners is Bloom s taxonomy.** This taxonomy 


hapter 4, 


ge by categorizing 
ordinary language, 


ect the most important 
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memorization of subject matter that can easily be retrieved. The following 
guidelines may assist curriculum planners as they choose from the various 
disciplines the content for general education. 


1. Content should illustrate and clarify the representative ideas of a disci- 
pline—in Whitehead's terms, it should help the pupil see the wood by 
means of the trees. 

2. Content should give students an understanding of the fundamental struc- 
ture of the discipline. 

3. Content should exemplify the methods of inquiry used in the discipline. 

4. Concepts and principles selected should provide the broadest and most 
comprehensive view of the world. 

5. Balance should be maintained between content that is rigorous and deep 
and content that is practical and immediate. 

6. Content should appeal to the imagination of students—hard enough to be 
challenging yet within the students' grasp. 


Content selected according to these guidelines provides a general educa- 
tion base. Students with particular interests will specialize in one disci- 
pline, or eventually, in a subspeciality within the discipline. Their purpose 
extends beyond understanding the structure and methods of inquiry © 
the discipline; they aim, ultimately, to produce new knowledge. 
Curriculum planners should remember that these guidelines relate only 
to the selection of content in relation to knowledge. The other data bases 
discussed earlier in this chapter also need to be considered in planning the 
curriculum: the nature of learners and the nature of society. 


Selection of Methods 


Communications technology vastly simplifies acquiring, storing, and 
retrieving information vital to scientific inquiry. This frees people to do 
more of what they, and only they can do—think. As a consequence the 
ability to synthesize and apply knowledge takes on greater worth. An 
understanding of structure and the ability to generate new knowledge !? 
a discipline will be increasingly valuable. Teaching methods should be 
selected to reflect this shift. " 

Typically methods of teaching subject matter have focused on helping 
learners to acquire and retain information. Teachers have developed t á 
curriculum by listing the facts and the interpretations they wanted stu 
dents to learn. The material is presented through lectures, films, books; 
filmstrips, and so on. The students are then tested on their ability to r€C 
the facts and interpretations. A different approach is needed if we are 
teach students to think. . 

Teaching requires the ability to use reason in analyzing and synthesi7, 
ing information in order to make generalizations. When intuition is à de 
to this process, new ideas may be born. Computers cannot process infor 
mation in these ways; but humans can if they are helped to learn how: Jo 
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achieve this goal, Bruner advocated a discovery method of teaching. He 


described one arithmetic project team that devised methods "which per- 
mit a student to discover for himself the generalization that lies behind a 
ee mathematical operation.” He contrasted this with “the method 
assertion and proof’ in which the generalization is first stated by the 
teacher and the class asked to proceed to the proof."* This “discovery 
method” influenced a number of national science curriculum projects, 
Particularly in mathematics and science. 
. Foshay described the use of a discovery approach in teaching history.9* 
rns history is a disciplined way of confronting the past, learners would 
e asked to consider the kind of data they would need to reconstruct a 
Period in history; given these data they would be asked to draw conclu- 
Sions and make generalizations. Foshay’s method would convert learners 
into “producers of knowledge, not mere passive consumers.” France has 
Produced this type of material required for this method of teaching his- 


tory. An album “Documents of the History of France” has been assem- 
hands of the student in the lycée who is 


a This album “is put into the i 
irected to do no less than to rediscover French history from the primary 
Sources on which it is based"? 

Although this method was advocated twenty years ago, it is used in few 
Classrooms. One reason is because it is more demanding on teachers. If 
earners are to “discover a discipline," their teacher needs to know how 
the discipline is structured and what method of inquiry can be used. It is 

ificult to arrange materials and learning experiences that will enable 
Sarners to discover generalizations. Another reason for avoidance of the 
iscovery method is that most curriculum planners believe that far more 
Subject matter needs to be “covered” than can be learned through the 
Iscovery approach. (“‘Imagine,” they might say, “how long it would take 
4 student to write the history of France”!) This argument needs careful 
Consideration. Clearly, more subject matter can be covered with a tradi- 
tional approach than by à disco . However, the quality of 
than compensate for less 


earning in the discovery approach may mor 
Content, The test will be in the learner's ability to process, organize, and 


Utilize information. Nevertheless, some balance needs to be worked out 
etween presenting generalizations to learners and having them discover 


© generalizations 
_ Applications to curriculum development and teaching from the emerg- 
ing field of cognitive science MAY improve the effectiveness of teaching 
Subject matter? The field of cognitive science brings together people 
tierome Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
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p . Posner, “Tools for 
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arch and Development: Potential Contribu- 
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working in cognitive psychology, artificial intelligence, and linguistics. 
“The aim of these researchers is to understand what is involved in intelli- 
gent behavior. In particular, this extends to an understanding of how 
knowledge is organized to permit storage, retrieval, and utilization of 
knowledge.""' From the curriculum planners’ perspective, one of the 
most significant aspects of human information processing is long-term 
memory where people store everything they know. Cognitive science 18 
posited on the assumption that long-term memory consists of schemata, 
that is "data structures for representing the generic concepts in memory. 

This idea of a patterning of elements in the mind is not new; it goes back 
to the work of such psychologists as Piaget, Bruner, and Ausubel. “Most 
cognitive psychologists believe that what we know and how our knowl- 
edge is organized (that is, schemata) are primarily determinants of what 
we perceive, what we can do, and how we think.""? What is new is that 
recent developments in cognitive science have increased the "precision 
with which we are now able to specify the cognitive structures and pro- 
cesses required to perform tasks.”7° 

A representational system for information stored in the long-term mem- 
ory is made up of semantic networks. This system is of particular interest 
to curriculum planners since these networks show the interrelated struc- 
ture of concepts. Posner described possible uses of semantic networks nf 
analyzing a discipline, specifying learning outcomes, analyzing content o 
instructional materials, and evaluating student learning.”* Much work re- 
mains in developing applications of cognitive science to curriculum. How- 
ever, the possibility of analyzing knowledge, by means of semantic 
networks holds promise. 


EXTERNAL FORCES 


In addition to the various legal and extralegal factors described in Chap- 
ters 1 and 2, two other types of external forces influence curriculum 
decisions—research and professional knowledge. 


Research 


Information that can help in curriculum planning may be found 2 
research publications; scholarly reports of commissions, agencies, and n 
stitutes; and the views and recommendations of recognized authorities on 
education and related areas. 


™Posner, p. 312. 
72Posner, p. 315. 
"*?Posner, p. 315. 
"*Posner, pp. 323, 333. passim. 
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In recent years the federal government has allocated considerable sums 
of money to support research projects, task-force studies, investigations 
and studies by commissions, and innovations and experiments in educa- 
tion, as well as to disseminate the findings and recommendations of such 
undertakings. Nonprofit foundations, state governments, universities, and 
individuals have also contributed to the large volume of literature now 


available to planners. 

The role of the federal government in curriculum development was 
described in Chapter 2. The federal government's major sponsorship of 
educational research activities began with the establishment of the first 
Research and Development centers in 1963 under the Cooperative Re- 
Search Act. These centers carry on specialized research of a generally 
sophisticated nature on designated aspects of education. Usually a center 
Works with cooperating schools in implementing new programs or new 


approaches to education that embody its research findings. Each center 
ar literature on its activities. 


issues reports, newsletters, and simil : 

In 1964 the Gardner Task Force recommended the expansion of re- 
Bional R and D centers and educational labs. The passage of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act in 1965 resulted in the establishment 
9f an additional 20 R and D centers and educational labs. By the end of 
1966 there were 11 R and D centers and 19 educational labs. By 1968 this 
number began to decline until by the end "a be es n 1970s there 
remained ni centers and eight educationa’ 3D». 

Since owl E 1979, the National Institute of Education (NIE) has 
absorbed under its authority many of the research, Locas and 
lissemination activities previously carried on by the U.S. Office "» sim 
tion. For example, R and D centers and labs are financed throug ‘a n 
Sstablishing NIE Congress declared that “the federal government has : 
crear responsibility to provide leadership in the conduct and eii o! 
Scientific inquiry into the educational process- 15 The act assigned these 
"€sponsibilities to the NIE: 
eviate the problems of and achieve the objectives 


i Helping to solve or all 


of American education. . 
2. Advancing the practice of educstion a5 a 
3. Strengthening the scientific and tec ood and Din 
4. Building an effective educational rese 


n art, science. and profession. 
ical foundations of education. 
elopment system. 


g instruction through mate- 


rity to sponsoring the con- 


M the late 1970s, NIE deemphasized improvin, 
rch on issues of 


Tials development. In 1977 NIE gave top prio 


ied reseal 
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curriculum and instruction. The development of new instructional pro- 
grams received lowest priority. 

A. major source of information on student performance is the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Since 1969 NAEP has tested 
individuals selected from four age groups—9, 13, 17, and 26.7° By using 
scientifically selected samples, NAEP has gathered census-like informa- 
tion about levels of achievement in science, citizenship, writing, reading, 
literature, music, social studies, and consumer skills. The assessment i$ 
based on ability to perform tasks. For example, in the music assessment, 
exercises were used to determine what proportion of the population could 
follow the score while listening to a piece of music. Repetition of the tests 
in cycles makes it possible to compare progress over a period of years. It 
is also possible to examine results in relation to such factors as sex, color, 
type of community, region of the United States, and level of education of 
parents." NAEP operates with federal funds, through NIE, and is con- 
ducted by the Education Commission of the States. 

A research dissemination activity of particular interest to curriculum 
planners is NIE's sponsorship of the Educational Research Information 
Center (ERIC) which is concerned with the dissemination aspect of the 
federal research program in education. The national center publishes 
monthly, with an annual compilation, an index to educational research 
and scholarly publications. Entitled Resources in Education, it is available 
on a subscription basis from the Government Printing Office. This publica- 
tion is the best listing in this country of educational research and scholarly 
kinds of information; it is well indexed by title, subject, and author, an 
each item is briefly annotated. The U.S. Office of Education makes avail- 
able for purchase film copies or printouts of each of these reports. Recent 
issues have included curriculum guides put out by school systems. state 
ee departments, and other agencies, with brief annotations 0 
each. 

Moreover, ERIC has established a number of research clearinghouses: 
each one responsible for a specific area of education. The clearinghouse 
collects research reports and other useful publications, sees that they are 
listed in Resources in Education, and often publishes bulletins that report 
on developments in its areas. Educators may write directly to each clear- 
inghouse for information about its services and publications.'* ERIC pub- 
lishes Current Index to Journals in Education (CIJE), a monthly guide i9 
periodical literature, with coverage of more than 700 educational a? 


"*For information on NAEP and results of assessment see Simon S. Johnson, Update ee 
Education (Denver, Colo.: The Education Commission of the States, 1975). 

For assessment results write to National Assessment of Educational 
1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado, 80203. 


"*?For a listing of clearinghouses, together with complete directions on the use of ERIC; ua 


EM "How to Use ERIC” (Washington, D.C.: The National Institute of Educatio™ 
no date). 
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education-related publications. ERIC materials are 
: : on i 
E access quem six different software systems. coriputers vam 
ade nes E aoe cae pen ep onere 
Services). As might b tici di " i products and 
the ERIC g ean cipate in any operation as vast and diverse as 
Mie ges system, the material stored is uneven in quality. However, when 
s with discretion it is a valuable source of information on research. 
or ae journals are a major source of research information for 
Reen ae planners. Three publications of the American Educational 
Büne Ke Association (AERA) are cited here because of their general use- 
Cow ss in reporting research. The Review of Educational Research con- 
topie oe reviews of scholarly research related to a particular 
oa : or example, the review of "Research on Curriculum and Instruc- 
bec eg ans cip is cited frequently in Chapter 2.'? The reviewers 
ef t esized the research findings and developed some hypotheses worthy 
esting. The AERA publication, Educational Researcher contains fre- 


Quent articles related to curriculum planning by leading researchers." A 
ican Educational Research Journal, con- 


thi 

i» AERA publication, Amert 

mL reports of individual research studies.*? Many other scholarly jour- 
S, often associated with particular subject fields, publish research 

Studies,82 


Professional Knowledge 


F Research studies provide one source of professional knowledge for cur- 

also be gained by reading accounts of 
] centers, and consulting with ex- 
other source of knowl- 
Jedge that may be obtained 


e i 

fom This section describes the t 

and four behavioral sciences: pO : : 
Psychology; and suggests possible sources of information. 


Political Science 
u Many educational institutions, especially public schools, colleges, and 
Niversities, are subject to political control and direction; they are instru- 
nts of social groups and the groups collectively exercise their control 
793 ,. . 
t Michael Fullan and Alan Pomfret "Research on Curriculum and Instruction Implementa- 
"See Beview of Educational Research, 47 (Spring 1977): 335-397, 
2 ©, for example, Roger D. Gehlbach, "Individual Differences: Implications for Instruc- 
nal Theory ue : $a d Innov. von." Educational Researcher, 8 (April 1979): 8-14. 
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through political action. Public schools are especially susceptible since 
decisions made by boards of education and the staffs must fall within legal 
structures that have been politically determined. Those who administer 
and staff the schools are inevitably engaged in the science or art of political 
government. It is especially important that curriculum planners recognize 
fully the political control of schools, for it must be a major consideration 
in decision-making. It is because they are political institutions that the 
schools today are being subjected to pressure from all sides. Lasswell de- 
fined politics as “who gets what, when, and how."*? Since schools and 
universities use such a large share of public tax funds, they are affected by 
politics. 

Political control of the schools imposes three important obligations on 
educators: 


1. Know the constitution and laws to which schools are subject and the court 
decisions that interpret these instruments. 

2. Understand the nature of the power structure and views, expectations, 
and demands of those who exercise power at all levels of government and 
the judiciary. 

3. Determine a proper role for themselves in political action. 


In the past the public strongly believed that teachers and administrators 
should not engage in overt political activity, especially of a partisan nature 
or that related directly to the operation of the schools. But this is obviously 
an undesirable, if not impossible, restraint. Who is in better position to 
seek quality in U.S. education than those who devote full time to the field? 
Educators must be advocates for schools; they must endeavor to influence 
political action, promoting desirable plans and programs and opposing 
undesirable ones. The situation in recent years with respect to account- 
ability drives, desegregation, busing to alleviate segregation, providing 
equality in financial support for all children, and many other issues illus- 
trates the necessity for educators, especially those with major responsibili- 
ties for planning, to engage in political action. 

The National Society for the Study of Education yearbook, The Politics 
of Education provides a useful overview of the applications of politica 
science to education.** The book, A Systems Analysis of Political Life: 
provides a model that can readily be applied to schools.8® Books by Kim- 


“Harold D. Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets Wh idian 
mek 15h, we s What, When, and How (Cleveland, Oh.: Meridia 


“Jay D. Scribner (ed.), The Politics of Educatio ional 
) $ n, The Seventy-sixth Yearbook of the Nation 
Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Due Peers, 1977) 
David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965): 
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brough and by Nunnery and Kimbrough provide guides to the study of 
community power structures and their influence on education.** 


Anthropology 

Educators recognize the usefulness of political science; however, uses of 
anthropology in designing educational programs are not generally under- 
stood. Anthropologists have studied change in a variety of settings. From 
their case studies®? they “can state in quite precise behavioral language 
why apparent changes that arise from coercive pressure are in truth illu- 
sory; why involvement is a necessary condition of learning; why a custodial 
environment inhibits or destroys initiatory capacities; or why highly struc- 
tured supervisory systems produce individual pathologies and low produc- 
tivity."*? Anthropologists have found that changes in education require 
changes in society, a principle that is often overlooked in practice. 

Anthropologists recognize that “you cannot separate the consequence 
of experience as learning from the social setting in which it occurs. A 
Person becomes human within a social context and is a part of the whole. 
As a result of their systemic approach anthropologists provide valuable 


insights on such topics as: 


Cultural conditions of learning 
Cultural differentiation 
Development of morals 


Education as transmission of culture 


i individuals, an- 

Whereas psychology focuses on the behavior of indivi n 
: Topology i ima with the behavior of manere ens 3 
a i ive on education that takes pla , 
iare ien PO aur oi human organizations, have shown 


ing influence that fosters alienation from the 


i influenced the 
omi ity." ings from anthropological research i 
bimulatios Bee a diferent institutions and many 


9f today’s problems would 
é ional Decision Making (Chicago: Rand 
"Ralph B. Kimbrough, Political Power Res leere UR M uen Polls 


cNally and Co., 1964); Micael Y. Nunnery ES 1971) 
i: d if: Publishing Corp., . A 
md School Elections (Berkeley, Calif: McCotch s th M. Eddy, “Educational Innovations 
9r an illustration of such a case study see Elizabeth X- í 


i » ization, 34 
Desegregation: A Case Study of Symbolic Realignment, Human Organization 


Summ ; ; 
Solon oe dp and the Educative Process: An Anth ropological Perspective (New 
fork: Teachers College Press, 1974), P- 275. 

ball, p. 276. 
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Kimball’s book, Culture and the Educative Process, provides an over- 
view of anthropology and specific applications to education, A book edited 
by Wax and colleagues, Anthropological Perspectives on Education also 
shows applications to education. Niehoffs book, A Casebook of Social 
Change, contains valuable insights on the change process. For an interest- 
ing anthropological case study on the induction of new teachers see Ed- 
dy's, Becoming a Teacher.?! 


Sociology 


The aim of sociology is to provide relatively precise descriptive and 
explanatory categories for understanding the complicated phenomena of 
social behavior. The usefulness of data from this field of education has been 
recognized in recent years.?? Many of the data presented in this chapter's 
section on “Data about Society” were drawn from sociological materials. 
Studies of the change process conducted by sociologists have influenced 
the research and literature on educational innovation.?? 

Sociological studies have examined social class influence on schools. 
Coleman and colleagues conducted the best known such study.?^ They 
concluded that the socioeconomic level of a student's school had more 
effect on his or her achievement than any other measureable factor except 
the socioeconomic level of the home. Coleman's data have been reworked 
and his conclusions challenged by other sociologists.’ 

Sociological research that has provided insights on the governance of 
schools includes studies of: federal influence in education, the school in its 
power environment, authority system of the school, and bureaucracy in 
education.?® Sociologists have studied problems of interpersonal relation- 
ships by examining roles of personnel within a school and possible conflicts 
between and within these roles. 

The National Society of Education (NSSE) Seventy-third Yearbook, Uses 


*'Murray L. Wax, Stanley Diamond, Fred O. Gearing (eds.), Anthropological Perspectives A 
Education (New York: Basis Books, Inc., 1971); Arthur Niehoff (ed.), A Casebook of Socia 
Change (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1969); Elizabeth Eddy, Becoming a Teacher 
(New York: Teachers College Press, 1969). 

"There is a Sociology of Education section in the American Sociological Association and 
AERA has established a Social Context of Education Division. 

Rogers and Shoemaker prepared a particularly useful summary of this research. Beret 
M. Rogers with F. Floyd Shoemaker, Communication of Innovations: A Cross-Cultura 
Approach, 2d ed. (New York: The Free Press, 1971). 

“James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educati l O; 7 i D.C: US. 

Government Printing Office, 1966). PARE EEA R URS 

"See, for example. Christopher Jencks, et al Inequalit. tof 
; s , et al., DAR the Effec 

Family and Schooling in America (New York: Hinson Row, 1973). pec 

°°For summaries of these and other Sociological studies see C. Wayne Gordon (ed.), Uses of 


the Sociology of Education, The Seventy-third Yearbook of i i the 
à ; the N. ty for 
Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), SES 
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E nhe eie of Education, presents a series of articles around four 
in Pe cie youth culture; equality of educational attainment; race/eth- 
Berg gregation, integration, and decentralization; and the role of fed- 
re sn wee in education.*” The journal, The Sociology of. Education, 
n ec by the Sociology of Education section of the American Sociologi- 

Ssociation, contains useful papers and descriptions of research studies. 


s sychology and Neurosciences 
Bs he field of psychology has made many contributions to curriculum 
nning and teaching. In fact, psychology played a leading role in shaping 


sc 

boas and profoundly influenced what happens within classrooms. Data 

garding human development have come in large part from psychologi- 
contributed ideas to a vast array 


c : 

2 Ns In addition, psychology has 

Pen ucational topics as diverse as motivation and self-concept. Of major 
i erest to curriculum planners is the contribution of psychology to learn- 
ng theory, 


pda Theory 
int familiar stimulus-response (S-R) reinforcemen | 
ass by generations of teachers. In this model behavior is viewed as the 
Ociation between stimuli and responses. Learning is represented in 


erms of the systematic changes in S-R associations that occur because of 
that is an event that strengthens responses. 


an outgrowth of S-R reinforcement learning theory, behavior modifica- 
which behavior change may be brought 
s environment; 2) deliberately training 


about: ] ; 
: l)re Hm i 
reangan EA te i "s repertoire of verbal controlling 

type of behavior 


t model has been 


we i h of a preceding re- 
Sp Nees, or reinforcements, 10 em d — > 
s se. Behavior modification is used by — teachers 
e d curriculum designs. 
S for some commonly use curriculun i e i 
as its critics, some of whom challenge its philosophical em : 
Ognitive field learning theory is concerned with meaningtully e 
9" 
Gorg : 
zn 7 of Education. . am 
$ Fora has a Uses of pe Sociology Y ement model see Robert E. eo ue the 
(e a o Mod ; ne Se asso,” fn Elliott W. Eisner ner hei Vallance 
Coe Dieta conan of Curriculum (Berkeley, Calif.: McCutc. ublishing 
sop Po 197 
"For a id pp mS sion of behavior modification see er men (ed), Be- 
vior Modification in. eee The Seventy-second Year oo Ta). ational Society for 
se ie 1 . Uni ity of Chicago ress, " . 
mee dur Education (moer po E Philosophy of Behavior Modification," in 
Ore example, Michael 5C b Education, pp "199-445. 


esen (ed), Behavior Modification in 
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material.'°! Meaningful learning, according to cognitive psychologists, 
requires that new material be related to relevant aspects of existing cogni- 
tive structure, the resulting new meaning be reconciled with established 
knowledge, and be recorded in more familiar language. Note the relation- 
ship between this definition of meaningful learning and Piaget’s explana- 
tion of the accommodation and assimilation of information. Concepts from 
the emerging field of cognitive science are consistent with cognitive-field 
learning theory. 

Curriculum planners recognize that there is no right or wrong learning 
theory; each has strengths and weaknesses. Some curriculum planners 
make their selection of learning theory based on the nature of material to 
be learned. For example, an S-R reinforcement or behavior modification 
approach can be effective with rote learning and simple skill develop- 
ment, while cognitive learning theory will be effective with concept de- 
velopment. 


Neurosciences and Education 


The opening sentence in the book, Education and the Brain, is “The 
human brain is probably the most complexly organized matter in the 
universe.”!°? Chapters in the book, written by researchers in biology, 
biopsychology, neurobiology, neurology, neuropsychology, psychology, 
educational psychology, and psychobiology convince the reader of the 
truth of this sentence. Furthermore, they provide information that can 
have a profound impact on curriculum planning and teaching. 

Earlier conceptions of learning and learning theory were based on the 
behavior and performance of learners. Newer conceptions are emerging 
from studies of the brain and the processes involved in learning. “Learners 
are not passive recipients of (environmental) information given to them. 
They actively construct their own meanings from the information they are 
taught.”!°? The human brain actively selects, transforms, organizes, an 
remembers information and through this process constructs models of the 
world. The pattern-detecting apparatus developed by the brain is the 
result of stimulation and experience. 

A recent finding of particular interest to educators is that the cortical 
hemispheres of the brain characteristically organize and encode informa 
tion in different ways. The left cortical hemisphere (in most people) "spe 


1?!See David P. Ausubel, Joseph D. Novak, Helen Hanesian. 7 y: Å 
Cognitive View (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, ee anes 
102Timothy J. Teyler, "The Brain Sciences: An Introduction," in Jeanne S. Chall and Allan 
F. Mirsky (eds.), Education and the Brain, The Seventy-seventh Yearbook of the Nation 
Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978), p. 1- 
103M, C. Wittrock, “Education and the Cognitive Processes of the Brain,” in Chall and Mirsky 
(eds.), Education and the Brain, p. 64. i 
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tional, analytic-sequential, time-oriented 
to learning and remembering verbal in- 
d computation would be performed pri- 
ght hemisphere specializes in an 
ation well adapted to processing 


cializes somewhat in a proposi 
serial organization well adapted 
formation." Reading, writing, an 
marily by the left hemisphere. The ri 
. appositional, synthetic-gestalt organiz 
information in which the parts acquire meaning through their relations 
with the other parts. "'^* Perception and interpretation of paintings would 
be illustrative of activities performed by the right hemisphere. 

, Samples argued that education and culture have been biased against 
right-hemispheric thought.'^* He developed materials that would not only 
enhance the left-hemisphere functions, “but would invite into concert 
those magical qualities of the right hemisphere as well." He concluded, 
after years of testing and evaluating, that when "one invites both mind 
functions into equal partnership, three things characterize the learning 
ecology: 1) higher feelings o ce, self-esteem, and compassion; 
2) wider exploration of tra iects and skills; 3) higher 


levels of creative invention in content and skills.”2°° A realization that the 
brain constructs meaning in à rent ways, by imposing 


t least two diffe 
analytic and holistic organizat 107 could lead to new 


ions upon information, 
and better organizational strategies in designing curriculum and sequenc- 
ing instruction. 


Individuals develop different ways of perc 
Organizing information. These cognitive styles may be pecu ee e 
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SUMMARY 


An effective curriculum will be based on data about learners, society, and 
knowledge. This chapter presents summaries of recent developments in 
each of these areas. Sources of further information are also included. 
Curriculum planners will also be assisted by knowledge from various disci- 
plines. This chapter provides summaries of the types of information to be 
obtained from political science, anthropology, sociology, and psychology 
and neuroscience. Even though legal restrictions provide constraints for 
curriculum planners, given the vast amount of data already available—and 
much more is to come—well-informed curriculum planners can design 
exciting and effective educational programs within the constraints. 

A global (right-hemisphere) consideration of data presented in this 
chapter suggests an emerging frontier in curriculum development. The 
cyclical nature of the relative emphasis placed on learners, society, and 
knowledge as bases of the curriculum has been described. The emphasis 
on “functional” literacy has given societal needs the foremost position. 
The next swing in the cycle may be a return to a greater emphasis on 
knowledge. A chief motivation for this swing could be the increased im- 
portance of knowledge, reported in the description of a postindustrial 
society. However, there is not likely to be a return to the traditional 
teaching of subjects. New developments in cognitive science and in the 
study of the brain could lead to a new and much more profound transmit- 
tal of knowledge. This could be an exciting, revitalizing time for education 
and curriculum planners could play a key role in developing the new 
frontier. 

The possibility of a shift in emphasis toward knowledge as a determinant 
illustrates the tendency to view each source of data—learners, society, 
bodies of knowledge—as a separate entity. Effective curriculum planning 
requires that data from all these sources be synthesized and used for 
curriculum decision-making. However, the kinds of information taken 
into account, the relative weight assigned to the information, and the 
conceptual scheme used in its synthesis depends upon the value orienta- 
tion of the planners. Again, we see how curriculum planning starts and 
finishes with the value commitments of the planners. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Bachman, Jerold G., Patrick M. O'Malley, and Jerome Johnston, Adolescence to 
Adulthood: Change and Stability in the Lives of Young Men. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Institute for Social Research, 1978. Reports a longitudinal study of 2200 boys 
entering tenth grade in 1966. Data collected every two years (through 1974) are 
used to identify factors which precede and often influence educational and 
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e nei, ipae A variety of dimensions of development are dealt with; 
fob Em pe se! -esteem, motives, affective states, values, views on social jus, 
dits u es, delinquency, and drug use. í 
ae Richard H., Small Futures: Children, Inequality, and the Limits of Lib- 
a e New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1979. This study, made 
: er the aegis of the Carnegie Council on Children, is a profound as well as 
startling document on the nature and effects of inequality on children, and the 
Put efforts, often misguided, this nation has made, in contrast to other 
je developed countries, to eliminate such inequalities. 
: rence, Gordon, People Types & Tiger Stripes. Gainesville, Fla.: Center for 
Yonne of Psychological Type, Inc., 1979. A practical guide to using the 
yers-Briggs Type Indicator in assessing a student's psychological type and 


sing this information in planning curriculum and instruction. 


Jencks, Christopher, and others, Who Gets Ahead? The Determinants of Economic 
Inc., 1979. In this new report Jencks 


Success in America. New York: Basic Books, 
and his associates have used a large body of new data and extensive analysis to 
assess the impact of family background, cognitive skills, personality traits, years 
earnings, and family 


of schooling, and race on men’s occupational status, 
income.” The group concludes that "the best readily observable predictor 


ofa young man’s eventual status or earnings is the amount of schooling he has 


k had.” 
cun, Kenneth and the Carnegi 
a nerean Family under Pressure. 
A report of a study of the relationship bet 
merican society and child development. S 


obstacles that a changing society is creating fo 
anding Differences in Pluralis- 


" described. 
Ongstreet, Wilma S., Aspects of. Ethnicity: Underst s 

hers College Press, 1978. Provides fresh, practi- 
ion by helping teachers and 


tic Classrooms. New York: Teac 
cal suggestions in the area of multicultural instruct 
Curriculum workers understand five interrelated aspects of ethnicity: verbal 
Mis esti nonverbal communication, orientation modes, intellectual 
odes, and social value patterns. 
ational medir d of uer in School Principals, Student Learning Styles: 
Diagnosing and Prescribing Programs. Reston, Va.: The Association, 1979. Sev- 
€ral authors report research and practice in the identification of student learning 
Styles and in the application of knowledge about learning styles to the individual- 


cnet of education. lum: Comparing $c 
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maturing experiences. Service-learning activities—a social apprenticeship in a 
community-based setting—are described. 

Swick, Kevin J., and R. Eleanor Duff, Parenting. What Research Says to the 
Teacher Series. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of the United 
States, 1979. An all-too-brief but succinct and relevant summary of theory, 
practice, and research on the role of parents in the development of children. 
Includes descriptions of specific programs of parent education. 
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holistic approach to education. Ideally, as a first step a community deter- 
mines the purposes to be served by all of its educational institutions. Then, 
through comprehensive planning, responsibilities of each institution are 
agreed upon. 

A society establishes and supports educational institutions for certain 
purposes; that is, it seeks to achieve certain ends or attain desired out- 
comes. Efforts to direct the experiences of learners, whether children or 
adults, constitute preferences for certain human ends and values. Educa- 
tion is a moral venture, one that necessitates choosing values among innu- 
merable possibilities. Educators identifying purposes for an educational 
institution need to comprehend the nature of human growth and develop- 
ment, and understand the essential characteristics of society as it exists 
today and as it may become in the foreseeable future. Not only do institu- 
tions have purposes, teachers and students also have purposes. 


Teachers Have Purposes 


recognize the role of the teacher in 
nteractive processes that constitute 
The teacher is actually the inter- 


In curriculum planning we should 
Setting goals and objectives for the i 


the educational experiences of students. À 
Preter, the arbitrator, and the guide in the implementation of the pur- 


Poses of the institution. Any formal statements of purpose must be 
translated into learning opportunities for students, and the guidance and 
development of such experiences is primarily a teacher's responsibility. 
Much attention is devoted to this matter throughout the book. ^ 

The teachers' own value systems, their views of the goals to be rs 
by the school program, and their concepts of the nature and meaning s 
a stated goal, constitute the filter of meaning through which nein 
Purposes are applied in planning. The teachers own eem too, mui a 
starting point for their own planning and for their whole appr 
Presenting learning opportunities in the classroom. 


Students Have Purposes 
Students have purposes when they engage in learning opportunities, 

he degree of congruence that exists among the je den o eae 
Parties in the educational process—the educational o a iind 
ers, and the students—is a crucial a ee ae ak ES 
in schools, historically and currently, is that a high C p 

: ng those used 

9f purpose exists. In fact, most modes of teaching, includir 
recently in specific skill development, operate overtly on this assumption. 
But such a presumption is not justified. Students establish their own pur- 

O; H E 1 . 
"s f sociologists and psychologists have pointed 


In recent years a number o I 
Sut that xvni though they may pay obeisance to the goals of the 
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teacher and of the school, also are participants in a “hidden curriculum” 
and a mode of socialization that may be largely or even totally ignored in 
the official educational program. The students often formulate their own 
. desired outcomes from various elements of school life without the help or 


means by which those who i 
approach this important task. 


ACHIEVING PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


lack the human characteristics 
human traits has 


to us i 
been selected aie d skills effectively, The term 
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attitudes because it encompasses 
€ ue e eapeectations and Es del a e hip m 
specific illustration will help to show the con ; i 
to be learned and human traits to be developed. (oni oa pee : 
of education is “to enable human beings to live life to the fullest" ^ 
general goal to be achieved, in order to realize this purpose, is "to assist 
individuals to become self-directed learners." (Obviously a ‘series of as- 
sumptions have been made—and value judgments exercised—in stating 
the purpose and general goal; but that is the nature of curriculum plan- 
Peta Table 4.1 lists the major categories of behaviors to be learned and 
uman traits to be developed. 

Individuals become self-directed in their learning only when they are 
able to perform the necessary behaviors and possess the appropriate hu- 
man traits; in other words, both lists in Table 4.1 must be attended to. 
Thus, individuals who have developed all of the behaviors listed but do not 
believe they can learn, or do not enjoy learning, or do not have the 
pe a to follow through will not be self-directed learners. Simi- 
Ts individuals who have an interest in learning and believe they can 
earn will not be self-directed learners until they develop the necessary 


skills, 
The behaviors to be learned 
not learned independently. While th 


ners, unified experiences are essentia 


joyment of reading may start as a parent reads stories to a child, as the 
or “reads” the funnies with mother 


child “reads” the pictures in a book 
or father, That trait may continue to be developed as the child enters 
r people and being 


school and discovers the magic of learning about othe: 
transported to mysterious places through symbols in a book. Or the joy of 
the child fills in the "umpteenth" work 


reading may be snuffed out as 
Sheet on the letter “a.” 


and the human traits to be developed are 
e two categories are useful for plan- 
] for learners. For example, the en- 


TABLE 4.1 Illustration of General Goal Analysis 


duals to become self-directed learners 


General Goal: To assist indivi 


Human Traits to be Developed 


Behaviors to be Learned 
To be self-directed learners, individuals To be self-directed learners, individuals need 
Need to be able to: to be persons who: 
Read Believe they can learn 
Write Enjoy learning 
Use a computer Enjoy reading 
Analyze information Recognize the value of learning and of 
Synthesize information education 
Utilize problem-solving methods Have a sense of control over their own 
Organize their own learning lives 
Have the self-discipline to organize and 


experiences 
follow through on learning experiences 
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Behavior-oriented learning activities are time and task specific. For 
example, children learn to write through a sequential series of tasks to be 
mastered including: printing letters, printing words, learning to spell, 
learning cursive writing, learning to write sentences, and so on. The be- 
haviors to be learned are determined by making a series of choices con- 
cerning general goals, domains, subgoals, and instructional objectives. In 


the following section we discuss the nature of these choices and who 
should make them. 


Human traits to be dev 
atomized into tasks 


); but that no victory is completely or for- 
cuss the development of human traits after 


ted Learning 


™ is used exte 


nificant out nsively in this chapter to 


Comes desired from an educational 


formulated. 
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NE e. further define the major goals that constitute domains of the 

sot in s ey state in more specific terms the nature of the ends 

the bod ‘se earning opportunities provided within a domain. They are 
a asic e ements in the detailed job of curriculum planning. 

m Md p state the specific, overt changes in student behavior that are 

"i cted to result from participation in a uni 

x b y, they develop more explicitly the genera 
goals for the purpose of planning instruction. 


t of learning activities. Obvi- 
goals and their respective 


Relationships in Hierarchy 


| E hierarchy of goal definitio: 

oF x isthe determination of a system © 

ieu social group, since all educational p 

th m. From these values, purposes or al 
en identified. The achievement of purpos 

| 
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n is envisioned. Overarching the entire 
f values derived from the culture 
lanning must be based on a value 
ms of education are stated and 
es requires that general goals, 


organized by domains, be stated. These general goals constitute the broad 


Categories of the overall curriculum plan. Subgoals for each general goal 
e the nature of a domain. The 


ar 
ah then formulated which further defin 
goals are the basis for detailed curriculum planning. Finally, objectives 
e attainment of the subgoals are 


ob; and carried forward on the basis of these 
jectives. Some of these objectives, of course, may not be in written form 
ut may be clearly envisioned in the mind of the teacher, perhaps with 


Some actually being formulated as instruction is underway. 
is he hierarchy of purposes, goals, subgoals, and objectives is illustrated 
s Table 4.2. This figure provides only one illustration from among several 
a atements that could be included under each heading. Thus, for example, 
m thier specific objective could b d: Be able to state the require- 
ents for filing as a presidential c in the United States. 


t R 
hat will contribute significantly to th 


Se) 
lected. Instruction is planned 


e state 
andidate 
ning Experiences 


f education 
e goals and 


n Organizing Lear 


ncerned with 
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Participants i 
the process o 
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u ht A 
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TABLE 4.2 Hierarchy of Purposes. Goals, Subgoals à 
Objectives (IIustrative Statements) 
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objectives of education. This means learners themselves; teachers in vari- 
ous educational institutions; members of boards of education; citizens of 
the community, particularly the parents of school children; and represen- | 
tatives of appropriate governmental bodies should share in formulating 
purposes. 
The roles of individuals and groups vary with levels on the hierarchy 
(see Table 4.2). The nature of the groups involved and their proposed | 
function at various stages is portrayed in Figure 4.1. We recommend 
broad participation in agreeing upon purposes of education and the gen- 
eral goals of education. Following consensus on the general goals, an 
agreement needs to be reached among various educational institutions 
regarding the role that each will play. The general public should assist 
with this assignment of educational roles and approve the plan. Each | 
educational institution then proceeds with defining subgoals and instruc- | 
tional objectives. 
What we propose as a community-wide approach to education is not 
present practice. Therefore, we elaborate on procedures to achieve a 
community-wide approach in Chapter 8. In this chapter we report on 
present practice as it pertains to schools. Most of the ideas discussed, 
however, can be used equally well in other educational institutions. 
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competent analysts of the social scene should share in the process. Goals 
should be of two types, behaviors to be learned and human traits to be 
developed. 

The whole apparatus for curriculum planning and development, which 
was treated in detail in Chapter 2, is involved in the definition of goals. 
As suggested there, system-wide committees may be established, each 
building may have a curriculum-planning committee, committees may be 
established for each domain and subject field or area of study, or other 
procedures may be followed. In any instance, the formul 
a major responsibility of such committees. 

In the process of planning it is desirable for every committee to include 
at least two types of nonprofessional persons—lay citizens and students. 
Other persons may be appointed as full-fledged members of the commit- 
tee or used in a consultative capacity. These should include scholars in the 
appropriate subject fields, anthropologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and specialists in mental health, instructors in teacher-preparation institu- 
tions, and, in many instances, observers of life in the United States. In the 
prevocational, vocational, and applied fields of study, leaders in the occu- 
pation or field may be committee members. Such committees will, of 
course, draw on the kinds of basic data listed in Chapter 3 and mentioned 
above. Goal setting without a deep and penetrating analysis of these data 


would be in complete contradiction to the principles of sound curriculum 
planning. 


The culminatin: 
should be a critical examination of the sele 


ation of goals is 


Determination of Objectives for the Instructional 
Program 


opportunities, and, in 


> 
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terms of our recommendation, the domains of the curriculum. In addition 
to lists of goals for the subject, field, segment, or domain, such guides may 
contain lists of objectives for each unit of instruction or activity or a 
comprehensive list in the introductory section. 

Committees of professional organizations, textbook writers, and similar 
groups or individuals often publish lists of recommended goals and objec- 
tives. The Center for the Study of Evaluation, a federally funded agency 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, established an Instructional 
Objectives Exchange which uses computerized methods of recording and 
retrieving behavioral objectives for teachers’ use. 

Regardless of who prepares them, it should be recognized that lists of 
packaged objectives are helpful to teachers and curriculum committees 
provided planners critically consider the validity of the objectives for their 
particular instructional program. It is essential that a teacher choose objec- 
tives that are appropriate for a unit of instruction for a student or group, 
giving full consideration to all factors that must be taken into account in 
any specific piece of curriculum planning. Scissors-and-paste methods of 
planning a curriculum are to be vigorously condemned when items are 
uncritically used, but utilizing existing materials of all sorts to glean ideas, 
suggestions, and items that will enhance planning is simply sharing profes- 


sional knowledge. 


Illustrations 
A model program for community an 
establishment and implementation of ed 


developed by the Program Development C 
This model de been used by a number of schools and school systems. The 


Workshop Packet has been updated* and contains all of the materials 


needed for community groups to follow the model. . 7 
The first step in the model program is to send community participants 


a list of eighteen general goals of education. These goals vary from “de- 
Velop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listening” to develop good 
character and self-respect.” Participants are given the opportunity to add 
other general goals. Ina general meeting of community participants each 
individual ranks the 18 goals as well as any others added by the community 
through a forced choice technique. Small groups of participants (four 
members) develop a consensus ranking of the goals. A mathematical con- 
Sensus is then calculated from results of these small group meetings. 

A list of the general goals and their ranking is distributed at a second 
community meeting. Each participant is asked to respond for each of the 
?B. Keith Rose, Workshop Packet for Educational Goals a: 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., no date). 

Educational Planning Model (B 


d professional involvement in the 
ucational goals and objectives was 
enter of Northern California. 


nd Objectives (Bloomington, Ind.: 


loomington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 1978). 
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eighteen or more goals to the question: “How well are the current school 
programs meeting this goal?" They respond by checking a Likert type 
scale with the following designations: “extremely poor,” “poor,” “fair but 
more needs to be done,” “leave as is,” “too much is being done.” Concur- 
rently teachers and students are marking a similar scale in response to the 
question, “How well are my school’s current programs meeting this goal?” 

As a result of this work, the community is aware that: the district has 


Educational Progress (discussed in Chapter 
3) developed a list of educational objectives as a basi 


in each of several learning areas. The term objecti 


"Rose, p. 17. A 


States, 1975), p. 28. 
"Johnson, p. 28. 
*Ministry of Education, *What Should O i i 

bia: Ministry of Education, 1976). "rens m (Victoria, British Colum- 
*Ministry of Education, p. 4. 

*°Ministry of Education, p. 8. 
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seeking broad citizen participation in the formulation of goals and objec- 
tives. 


Organizing Learning Experiences for Development of 
Human Traits 


ducation are achieved as individuals learn behaviors and 
as they develop human traits. Procedures for determining behaviors to be 
learned have been discussed; this section describes strategies for identify- 
ing human traits to be developed. We hope the reader raised a skeptical 
eyebrow when he or she read the goals, subgoals, objectives, and specific 
objectives related to becoming effective citizens in a democratic society 
(Figure 4.2). The reader may have asked, "Will a knowledge of constitu- 
tional government, including provisions for electing the U.S. President 
through a vote of the electoral college, cause an individual to participate 
intelligently in the democratic process? Are not citizens” attitudes, beliefs, 
and values as important, or even more important, in assuring their intelli- 
gent participation in the democratic process?” The answer to the last 
question is an unqualified yes. Intelligent participation in the democratic 
process requires that acquiring new knowledge, behaviorally defined, be 
accompanied by the development of such human traits as: faith in the 
democratic process (but coupled witha realistic understanding of its weak- 
nesses as well as its strengths); belief that one’s views make a difference; 
and confidence in duly elected officials (but with enough skepticism to 
Monitor their activities in order to use constitutional procedures for the 


removal of corrupt individuals). 
Are educational institutions equ 


of a complete education—learning ne 1 l 5 
traits? Goodlad, a respected educational leader, provided his answer, In 


recent yee ve become almost exclusively preoccupied with, at 
best, any bo goal for schooling—the behavioral half. 1 Accord- 
ing to Goodlad, educational aims refer “to conditions and traits to be 
cultivated in human beings - - - they say little about goals 5 a — ao 
Sense and nothing about objectives"? And yet, he a "i e : E 
bemused ourselves with the notion that breaking important vis ate rai r 
into dozens of hundreds of pieces leaves us with i €: z n on a 
man, and that demonstrated competence in each litt J e P» 

behaviorally, gives us the human we sought to describe in the first 


place,"13 


Purposes of e 


ally effective in achieving both halves 
w behaviors and developing human 


d Corruption of Education," The Educational 


"John I. Coodlad, “On the Cultivation an 
Forum, 29 (March 1978): 276. 
t Goodlad, p. 276. 

Goodlad, p. 276. 
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Illustrations cited earlier support Goodlad’s contention that there is a 
preponderance of concern with the behavioral half. The workshop model 
for community participation in developing goals and objectives specifies 
the expression of each goal as “the desired level of performance each child 
should attain.”?* No reference is made to human traits to be developed. 


students with the opportunity to develop their full potential .. .”!5 and yet 
all of the goals-and objectives are behaviors to be learned. These illustra- 


tions were not singled out to mark poor practice; 
best of usual practice, 


One consequence of emphasizing the behavioral half is to fragment 


human traits into hundreds of Pieces. Goodlad observed that when this 
happens, “The Specific piece b. 


ing our aims address."!* To overcome 
i y the imbalance between 

evelopment occurred and what can 
be done to redress the balance, 


P wid For Underemphasis on Development of Human 
Traits 


"Rose, p. 17. 

"Ministry of Education, p. 4. 

"Goodlad, p. 276. 

""Goodlad, p. 276. 

"5Benjamin S. Bloom (ed.), Taxonomy o; Educati, "T" 

fee m [ose Cognitive Boman Non oes The Tee dup, puaa 

po Obie The ch na enemy S. Bloom, and Bertram B. Masia Taxon x i me, 
: Y ification of Educational Goals, Handbook. A nomy of E es 

(New York: David McKay Company, inc 1964) t andbook II: Affective Domain 
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peaa r of a factory depends on its productivity and its eff- 
at y. There is a specific product that can be measured and workers in 
actory can be held accountable. Some educators have found counter- 
parts to these characteristics in schools.'? 

, Recent developments in business and industry continue to have an 
impact on schools. Systems analysis, first used in business and industry, was 
subsequently applied to education. The systems approach is linsar and 
requires a clear statement of the goals or objectives to be achieved stated. 
preferably in behavioral terms. For example, Schutz, Baker, and Gerlach 
specified, "The verb in a well-formed objective describes a behavior or a 
product of behavior. A behavior is any learner performance, action, or 
Operation which is observable." The management by objectives ap- 
proach, and the accompanying accountability movement, reinforced the 
emphasis on behaviors to be learned. Applicants for most federal grants 
in education are required to specify objectives or goals in behavioral terms 


and make provision for their evaluation. 
tives in behavioral terms have proven very 


Statements of goals and objec 
useful in designing instructional programs. Since we tend to do what we 
can do well, the demonstrated value of behaviorally stated objectives has 


reinforced their use. 


Balancing the Learning of Behaviors and the Development 
of Human Traits 
There is no intent to eliminate the learning of behaviors—a vital part 
of education. What is needed is to give sufficient attention to the develop- 


ment of human traits to assure @ balance between learning of behaviors 


and development of traits. 
Studies conducted by Raven in the United Kingdom showed: 
nd ex-pupils all think that education should be 

ch characteristics as initiative. 


development of su 
he ability to communicate effec- 
ations and 


ke one's own observ: 


teachers, parents. pupils, à 
primarily concerned with the 
the ability to work effectively with others. t 
tively, self-confidence, an 
learn on one's own." 


d the ability to ma 


“teachers think that 


In a follow-up study in Ireland, Raven found that 
insufficient time is devoted to fostering these qualities and that, as a result, 
ory model was well docu- 


n influenced by the fact 
d the Cult of Efficiency 


"The extent to which schools have bee 
mented by Callahan. See Raymond Callahan, Education an 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
“Richard E. Schutz, Robert L. Baker, Vernon S. Gerlach, “Stating Educational Outcomes," 
in Robert L. Baker, Richard E. Schutz (eds-), Instructional Product Development (New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1971), p- 6 

John Raven, "On the Components of Competence an 


Teachers College Record, 78 (May 1977): 457. 


d Their Development in Education,” 
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they remain poorly developed among pupils.” Apparently the United 
Kingdom shares our problem of an imbalance between behaviors to be 
learned and human traits to be developed. Teachers in Ireland said they 
devote insufficient time to human goals “partly because the examination 
does not recognize and reward activity, either on their part or on the part 
of their pupils, directed toward achieving these goals, and partly because 
they are themselves none too clear about how to achieve them.” Both of 
these reasons could be echoed on this side of the Atlantic. 

Curriculum planners need to be as deliberate and thoughtful in identi- 
fying human traits to be developed as they are in listing behaviors to be 
learned. See, for example, the illustration in Figure 4.1.2? Similar human 
traits will appear in relationship to several goals and could, for purposes 
of clarity, be synthesized within four domains; personal development, 
social competence, continued learning skills, and specialization. 

The development of human traits depends upon the quality of a 
learner’s experience. Educators need to plan experiences that will en- 
hance the development of human potential. For example, Kohlberg’s 
approach to moral development recognizes the importance of the envi- 
ronment in providing quality experience 23 Kohlberg identified six stages 
of moral development from stage 1, "the punishment-and-obedience ori- 


A es more extensive opportunities for role tak- 
ing anda higher level of perceived institutional j i 
A nal other 
i f Justice than does any 


The linear or step-by-step approach tha 
mance objecti 


ive-Di j 
Delta Kappan, 61 une 1975, 670-877, P CPt] Approach to Moral Education,” Phi 


*For a firsthand account of a visit to one of thi 
appraisal of its effectiveness see Howard Muson "Moral 
Psychology Today, 12 (February 1979): 48.68 92. f 

?*Kohlberg, p. 676. mE 
?'Jonas F. Soltis, Review of Paul H. 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1974) i 


mmunity” schools and an 
Thinking, Can It Be Taught?” 
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a linear approach: the soil is prepared, fertilizer is added, seeds are 
planted, crops are irrigated and cultivated, and finally the crop is har- 
vested. According to Soltis, another general form of rational-intentional 
activity is clearly reflected in the activities of teaching. "Even though it 
lacks the ideas of order and sequence leading toward a goal, it is still 
goal-directed and calls for intelligent, rational activity on the part of the 
actor."?$ He illustrates this activity by means of a soccer player who has 
two important goals: kick the ball through his opponent's goal and prevent 
the opponent from kicking the ball through his team's goal. A soccer 
player's strategies cannot be linearly determined in advance. For exam- 
ple, to always kick the ball at the opponent’s goal would be ineffective. 
Often it is better strategy to kick the ball laterally or back to a teammate. 
The skillful soccer player is constantly assessing the situation and respond- 
ing in terms of that context. Similarly, for example, a skillful teacher, with 
a goal of helping a child develop compassion, watches for opportunities to 
Provide experiences that will increase the child’s compassion. 

Responsibility for behaviors to be learned can be allocated among sm 
munity groups and individuals. Responsibility for the development oi 
human traits, however, is shared by all educative institutions. For exam- 
ple, the development of honesty depends upon experiences provided in 
the home, school, Sunday school, scout organization, and through reading 
books in a library. When agencies work at cross-purposes through ae 
ences they provide, development may be stunted or even ERE b s 

A final suggestion for redressing the balance is to use contex r c piam 
in evaluating the quality of educational experiences, not simp y su 


live evaluation of objectives. Goodlad proposed that vw we ene s 
the local school level as students, teachers, parents, and com y 
ers seek answers to three questions: 


1. What is our school doing for humans who live and work there that we wish 
to maintain and strengthen? i M" 

2. What do we not like that could be improved or elimin: 
or months? 

3. With what quali 
School??? 


ated in a few weeks 


ties do We wish to imbue everything that transpires in our 
i 


he quality of experiences are 


More specific suggestions for evaluating t 


Included in Chapter T. 

idi emphasize again " eee ie instructional level. The two 
d human traits to be sec de e proaches Erde curriculum 
r ectirig. and directing learning experiences 


pliegories for classifying 8 
anner to use in planning 5€ however, that there are two distinct and 


With students. It does not mean, 


f behaviors to be learned 


TA 
altis, p. 782. 
odlad, p. 277. 
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separate types of learning experiences. The teacher must be aware of both 
types of goals in carrying on learning activities. Some activities will give 
much greater emphasis to behaviors to be learned; others will emphasize 
the development of human traits. Too often, however, we fail to make the 
human trait development aspects of a school activity an overt, identifiable 
and eagerly sought aspect of the experience. 


» 


FORMULATING PURPOSES AND GENERAL GOALS 


|, The Aims of Education (New York: Mentor Books. 1929), p. 13. 
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acceptance of the status quo by definition and the replication of the 
present social class and role structure, ethos, and attitudinal sets.”*' Devel- 
opment, according to Macdonald, involves “the concept of an elite group 
that knows what 'direction' development must take and how to guide this 
process." Macdonald's use of development differs from ours in that he 
implies a molding of the individual. Our use of development builds on the 
work of Erikson and others, and is closer to Macdonald's concept of libera- 
tion. Macdonald viewed liberation as “freeing persons from the parochial- 
ness of their specific times and places and opening up the possibilities for 
persons to create themselves and their societies."?? Argyris struck a similar 
note for liberation when he wrote, “Man is free to the extent that he makes 
choices, that he consciously strives to design his life, that he accepts per- 
sonal responsibilities for his behavior.”** The purpose of a liberal educa- 
tion is to liberate humans in this way. 

One other statement rounds out the 
tion. Butts, an educational historian, said, "Achieving a sense of commu- 
nity is the essential purpose of public education."?* Butts called for a 
mobilization of the public schools “on the task of building a sense of civic 


cohesion among all of the people of the country.”*° 
cation has been presented to 


A variety of statements of purposes of edu 
enable curriculum planners to see the range of possible aims. Rather than 
to adopt one of these statements, or any other, curriculum planners 
should, after thoughtful consideration, develop their own statement of 


aims or purposes of education to guide them through the process of cur- 
ration of such a document the total 


riculum development. In the prepa a í 
planning group must seek to answer two basic questions: What essentially 
are the ideals of United States society? and What are the responsibilities 
and functions of educational institutions in educating people to live in this 


society now and for the rest of their lives? 


The statement of purposes written by the Commission on the Reorga- 
t section) illustrates answers to these 


nization of Secondary Schools (see nex 

questions. The Commission stated that “education in a democracy, both 
within and without the school, should develop in each individual the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both himself and society toward ever 


illustrations of purposes of educa- 


“James B. Macdonald, “Values Bases and Issues for Curriculum,” in Alex Molnar and John 
A. Zahorik (eds.), Curriculum Theory (Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1977), p- 16. 

s Macdonald, p. 17. 
"Chris Argyris, "Essay Review" of B. F. Ski 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1971) in Harvard Education Revie! 
“R, Freeman Butts, "The Public Schools: Assaults on a Gre: 
30, 1973): 554. 

“Butts, p. 559. 


nner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity (New York: 
w 41, (November 1971): 561. 
at Idea," The Nation, 16 (April 
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nobler ends."?* In this statement, the Commission reaffirmed the values 
of a democratic society and the responsibilities of educational institutions, 
"both within and without the school" toward learners. 


Preparing Statements of General Goals 


Curriculum planners use 
formulate broad general goals. 


ars may be informative in det 
undertaking, Undoubtedly th 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES oF SEcoNDary Eoucation 
1. Health 


The secondary school Should therefor, i 

; M © provide h i ioni te 
health habits, organize an effective program of Salth instruction, ipe 
health needs in planning work 8nd play, ang P^ysical activities, reg 
munity in safeguardi © 


Operate with h nd com- 
ng health ome a 


ng and promoti interests 


**Commission on the Reorganization of Se " 
Cardinal Principles of Seconda Education (wre Education, US. Office of Education: 
Office, 1918), Bulletin No. 35, p, 9, ington, D, C. Government Printing 
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2. Command of fundamental processes 
The facility that a child of 12 or 14 may acquire i 
not sufficient for the needs of modern life. 


3. Worthy home membership 
Worthy home membership as an objective ca 
qualities that make the individual a worthy member of a family, 


ing to and deriving benefit from that membership. 


4. Vocation 

Vocational education should equip 
himself and those dependent on him. 
tion, to maintain the right relationships to 
and, as far as possible, to find in that vocation his 


n the use of these tools is 


lls for the development of those 
both contribut- 


the individual to secure à livelihood for 
to serve society well through his voca- 
ward his fellow workers and society, 
own best development. 


5. Civic education 

Civic education should develop in the individual those qualities whereby he 
Will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town or city, State, and 
Nation, and give him 8 basis for understanding international problems. 


6. Worthy use of leisure 
Education should equip the in 
Of body, mind, and spirit. and the 
Personality. 

7. Ethical character 


In 8 democratic society et 
Objectives of the secondary SC 


om his leisure the recreation 


dividual to secure fr 
t and enlargement of his 


enrichmen 


hical character becomes paramount among the 


hool.?" 

Two decades later, the Educational Policies Commission, established by 
the National Education Association to recommend school policies, pub- 
ished an important statement on the functions of education in U.S. soci- 
ety. The Commission declared that formal education has these basic 


Unctions: 
on for the United States, therefore, must 


ctice of democracy. Education cherishes 
and inculcates its moral values. disseminates knowledge necessary to its func- 
tioning, spreads information relevant to its institutions and economy. keeps 
alive the creative and sustaining spirit without which the letter is dead. 


The Educati «ag Commission followed this statement of pur- 
tional Policies Com wed 
Pose with two additional reports worthy of citation here as examples of 


Eeneral goals for the schools. . . 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, published in 1938, 
Proposed that educational goals be defined in terms of four aspects of 
uman responsibility. The categories and two examples for each one fol- 
Ow: 


In any realistic definition of educati 
appear the whole philosophy and pre 


dary Education, PP- 11-15. 
ation Association, The Unique Function of 


D. C.: The Association, 1937), p. 89. 


ion of Secon 
National Educ: 
(Washington, 


a7 
spormission on the Reorganizati 

ucational Policies Commission, 
ucation in American Democracy 
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THe Osectives oF SELF-REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 
Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 


THe OsJectives oF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships 
first. 


Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 
THe OsJectives or Economic EFFICIENCY 


Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 


Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 


THe Ossectives oF Civic Responsisitity 


Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of hu- 
man circumstance. 


Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s re- 
Sources.?* 


Continuing its efforts to assist educators in planning, in 1944 the Com- 
mission proposed a set of what we designate as general goals for secondary 
schools. The list is entitled "Imperative Educational Needs of Youth." This 
statement has been used extensively by curriculum planning groups at the 


secondary school level. In light of its significance and continued use it is 
quoted here in full: 


1. All youth need to develop salable skill 
attitudes that make the worker an intel 
in economic life. To this end, most yo 
ence as well as education in the skill 
tions. 

2. All youth need to develo; 

3. All youth need to unde 
democratic society, an 
mance of their obligatio 
the state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the 
vidual and society and the conditi 


s and those understandings and 
ligent and productive participant 
uth need supervised work experi- 
s and knowledge of their Occupa- 


p and maintain good health and physical fitness. 
rstand the rights and duties of the Citizens of a 
d to be diligent and competent in the perfor- 
ns as members of the community and citizens of 


significance of the family for the indi- 
ons conducive to successful family life. 
5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 

intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their acts. 


6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 


Educational Policies Commission, National 


Education Association, The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy (Washington, D. 


- C.: The Association, 1938), pp. 50, 72, 90, 108. 
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science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 
wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly. and to read and listen with understanding.*° 


To what extent can these earlier significant statements of goals provide 
a guide to curriculum workers today? Shane sought an answer to that 
question by interviewing forty-six national and international leaders in 
politics, science, the arts, and education and ninety-five secondary-school 
age youth.*! He asked interviewees to update the Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Education in anticipation of the twenty-first century. Shane found 
that “all save a few members of the NEA International Panel feel that the 
seven goals have retained their usefulness even after the passage of nearly 
60 years." He also found that some of the "meanings originally associated 
with the cardinal principles were no longer adequate for learning and 
living in an interdependent human community."^? For example, while 
interviewees vigorously reaffirmed the importance of basic skills as a part 
of “Command of Fundamental Processes,” they added three categories of 


fundamental skills: 
1. Humanistic process skills—including human relations and group pro- 


cesses. . 
2. Neoacademic skills—including a knowledge of 


standing and use of computer languages. . . 
3. Anticipatory skills—including the ability to see relationships and to make 


correlations.*? 


sources and the under- 


Shane summarized an additional observation made by many panel 
] principles did not distinguish between 


members, "The original cardina 

the a p A for education and those that were best S 
Sumed by or shared with agencies such as the church, the de an 
the family.” They suggested that, "now we must look st Uie o. PESE 
System. Except for literary, and possibly vocational efficiency, the cardinal 
Principles are tasks for other educational agencies beyond the school walls. 
al Education Association, Education for All 


tion, 1944), pp- 225-226. 
21st Century (Washington, D.C.: Na- 


Commission, Nation 
C.: The Associa 
Toward the 


"Educational Policies 
American Youth (Washington, D. 
“Harold C. Shane, Curriculum Change 
tional Education Association, 1977). 
“Shane, p. 41. 
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These include the home, church, and peer groups as well as media."^* We 
agree with the panel's observation and in this book show how a curriculum 
may be designed for a total learning system. 

The examples of general goals presented here are meant to be provoca- 
tive; each community will need to develop its own statement of goals. 
Shane's approach to goal setting suggests a procedure that could be fol- 
lowed by a community-wide curriculum committee: Ask a number of 
leading citizens and educators how they would change the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education to prepare people for the twenty-first century. A 
summary of their responses, compared with those from Shane’s panel, 
should provide valuable information.** 

Curriculum planning groups are often impatient in stating general goals 
because they feel that general goals bear little or no relationship to educa- 
tional programs. There are at least two reasons for this, First, general goals 
promise far more than any one institution can deliver. This problem can 
be alleviated through adoption of realistic goals and an appropriate alloca- 
tion of responsibility to different institutions within the total learning 
system. 

A second reason that general goal statements have had little impact on 
classroom practice stems from the failure of curriculum planners to com- 
plete the task of goal definition as it is presented in this chapter. Obviously, 
further steps must be taken to translate these general goals into specific 
curriculum goals and instructional objectives. All too often efforts in the 
past, until the behavioral approaches became widely accepted in the 
1960s, ended with lists that read well when suitably printed and framed 
or distributed in booklet form to teachers and citizens. It was the failure 


to complete the process of definition that should be criticized, not the 
products themselves, ' 


Identifying Curriculum Domains 
Part of the proc 


ess of goal definition i i i i - 
IDEM! the tect nition is the identification of broad do 


€ activities of human beings, 


nally, live together in a social 
“Shane, p. 42. 


*5Shane, pp. 40-55. 
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group, work together in sustaining and improving the life of each individ- 
ual and the group collectively, govern themselves, or rear their children. 
Other bases for grouping major goals of schooling may also be used. 

We propose for the consideration of planning groups four major do- 
mains within which general goals and correlative subgoals may be 
grouped for planning and instructional purposes: personal development, 
social competence, continued learning skills, and specialization. The ratio- 
nale for such a classification is given in Chapter 1. 

To assist curriculum planners, we review here some other schemes that 
have been used to designate the broad areas of the curriculum. 

The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, already cited, listed 
seven categories of “activities of the individual”; these areas could very 
well be used as domains for curriculum and instructional planning, al- 
though we do not believe that adequate attention is given to the fullest 
development of the individual learner in terms of his capabilities and to 
the continuous, lifetime nature of learning itself. p 

The four categories of purposes delineated by the Educational Policies 
Commission may be used as the domains for organizing and planning the 
curriculum and carrying on the instructional program: Self-Realization, 
Human Relationships, Economic Efficiency, and Civic Responsibility. 

Broudy, Smith, and Burnett envisioned a high school program for gen- 
eral education organized around five basic strands: symbolic studies, basic 
sciences, developmental studies, esthetic studies, and molar pri 
A complete program of education would need to include, in addition, a 
domai to specialization. 

oe oris ak by Bloom and his colleagues, frequently used 
by curriculum workers, classified educational goals into three domains: 
Cognitive, affective, and psychomotor."* Cognitive objectives emphasize 
remembering or reproducing something which has presumably been 
learned, as well as objectives which involve the solving of pde intellec- 
tive task.”*8 Six types of cognitive objectives are described, building from 
the simpler to the more complex intellectual apna 5: compre: 
hension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. By far the argest 
Proportion of educational objectives fall into the cognitive domain. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the cognitive objectives used in schools are at the lower 
levels of “knowledge” and “comp 


Affective objectives “ emphasize a feeling tone, an emotion, or a degree 


“Harry S. Broudy, B. Othanel Smith, and Joe R. Burnett, Democracy and Excellence in 

. Broudy, B. E 

Ameni Sonia Education (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company» 196%; P: Bs. 

"Bi : Cogniti in; Krathwohl, et al., Affective Domain; and Anita J. 

He or, Tironi oe s in: A Guide for Developing Behavioral 

wW, axonomy É 72). 

Objectives (New York: David ipa, 1919) 

Krathwohl, et al., p. 6- 
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of acceptance or rejection."^? These objectives are often expressed as 
interests, attitudes, appreciations, and values. This domain is organized 
into five categories from the lowest to the highest level: receiving (attend- 
ing), responding, valuing, organization (conceptualization of a value), and 
characterization by a value or value complex. The psychomotor objec- 
tives “emphasize some muscular or motor skill, some manipulation of 
material and objects, or some act which requires a neuromuscular coordi- 
nation.” Examples would be related to physical education, vocational 
education, handwriting, and speech. 

Joyce's proposal for curriculum domains most closely parallels the con- 
ception we present in this book: 


The primary task in selecting an educational mission is to identify the domains 
through which the program will enter the life of the learner in order to change 
his responses to living in the world. . . . Although these domains are not mutu- 
ally exclusive (personal creativity, for example, may be an avenue to improve 
interpersonal and academic performance), we can use these three categories, 


the personal, the social, and the academic, to sort out some of the possible 
functions of education.*? 


We do not intend to be arbitrary or dogmatic about the designation of 
the domains, although we believe that the inclusion of the domain of 
specialization is highly desirable in all of these proposals. We recognize, 
as Joyce does, that there may be some overlapping in the scope and nature 
of the domains and that programs developed for one domain may—and 
should—contribute to development in one or more of the others. 

We have emphasized that the curriculum domains are not themselves 
educational goals. They constitute the broad organizing elements of the 
curriculum plan, comprising a set of closely related major goals and sub- 
goals that provide the basis for developing learning opportunities of all 


sorts, including subjects and courses, activities, community experiences, 


independent learning activities, informal types of school programs, and 
the like. S 


Validation of Goals and Objectives 


Before discussing sub; 


goals and instructional objectives, i nt 
question of validation is J , the importa 


addressed. How does the curriculum planner, the 


**Krathwohl, et al., p. 7. 

**Krathwohl, et al., p. 35. 

*'Krathwohl, et al., p. 7. 

"*Bruce R. Joyce, "The Curriculum Worker of the Future," 
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teacher, or the administrator know whether the goals and objectives de- 
fined for curriculum and instruction are valid, that the best possible 
choices of goals and ends have been made, and that the best educational 
route has been selected for the students for whom the curriculum is 
planned and instruction is carried on? 

We emphasize again that educators must obtain as much pertinent data 
as possible about the young people to be educated, for a curriculum is 
always planned for students, and about the society that establishes and 
controls the schools. Then lists of goals and objectives may be formulated 
that constitute the very best and most astute judgment the planning group 
can make on the basis of these data. Obviously, there is no one-to-one 
relation between a specific item of data and a particular goal or objective. 
Goals or objectives cannot be deduced directly from bits of data. Nor can 
any computer generate valid goals, regardless of the sophistication of the 
programming. Rather, the intelligence, insight, values, attitudes, and be- 
liefs of human beings are the crucial factors in choice making. Wise choices 
cannot be made without the most complete data obtainable, but judgment 
must still prevail. i 

Thus, curriculum workers engaged in the definition of goals continu- 
ously check the validity of these goals against the basic data obtained from 
their two sources. They also use all the results of such a broad, continuous 
program of evaluation of the entire educational program as discussed later 
in this book, in examination and validation of purposes. Curriculum plan- 
ning must be an ever-continuing cycle of obtaining data, defining objec- 
tives, providing learning experiences, evaluating instructional outcomes, 
re-examining data, and appraising goals in light of all factors. - 

One further point should be made. A curriculum worker, oe uding a 
teacher carrying out instruction, may have to discard or to inclu e certain 
goals or objectives because of legal requirements, court decisions, or state 
or local regulations. Such a situation does not invalidate otherwise € 
purposes; it simply means that the school must operate within a lega 
structure which in itself is an expression of the values and social expecta- 
tions of those who control it. If educators believe that the goals that must 
be rejected are valid, they should seek to have these aa rial by 
those who oppose them. If the goals are not valid in terms of the basic data 
sources, they should not be included in the school program. 


DEFINING SUBGOALS AND INSTRUCTIONAL 


OBJECTIVES 


urriculum plan, and, ultimately into 


into a C 
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goals and that instructional objectives be generated from subgoals. The 
quality of education hinges, in part, on how well this is done and on the 
procedures followed in defining subgoals and generating instructional 
objectives. Alternative processes are examined in this section. 


Subgoals 


Subgoals are basic elements in curriculum planning, the statements of 
the outcomes desired that postulate the kinds of learning opportunities 
that should be provided students. Subgoals are consistent with the general 
goals of the school, but they are much more detailed and specific, spelling 
out the parameters and nature of a domain of the curriculum. 

Goals should be analyzed into two types of subgoals: human traits to be 
developed and behaviors to be learned. The specifying and achievement 
of human trait development is discussed earlier in this chapter. This sec- 
tion deals primarily with behaviors to be learned, although, as indicated 
previously, the two are interrelated. 

Defining the behaviors to be learned in relation to a general goal is a 
job requiring professional skill and a great deal of effort. The task primarily 
falls on the educator, but a number of other specialists should be involved 
rather extensively in the preparation of these subgoals and in planning the 
content and kinds of learning activities to be provided. Particularly, spe- 
cialists in the substantive content of the broad areas of study, for example, 
and psychologists, sociologists, philosophers, political scientists, and an- 
thropologists, should participate in these aspects of curricul 

Should subgoals be stated behaviorally? Considerable cont 
in the early 1970s about the extent to which subgoals shoul 
behavioral terms. The movement to state goals in behavioral 
credited to Tyler, who, directing the evaluation program for the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association in the 1930s, wrote 
that "each objective must be defined in terms which clarify the kinds of 
behavior which the course should help to develop among students; that 
xplains the meaning of the objective 


xpect of persons who have reached 


um planning. 
roversy raged 
d be stated in 
terms is often 


The advocates of behaviorally stated goals and objectives revolted 
against broad statements of goals 


**Ralph W. Tyler, Constructi: 7 a 
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instruction.5* Such general listings provide no help to the teacher in deter- 
mining what content to select, what learning experiences to develop with 
students, or how to evaluate the outcomes of instruction. A few advocates 
proposed that all objectives be stated in behavioral terms. 

There is a strong antibehavioral objectives group including such leaders 
as Eisner, Kliebard, and Macdonald.®* Arguments against using behavioral 


objectives include: 


1. They focus teaching principally on facts at the expense of more complex 


and higher-level behavior. 

The concept is inflexible and dehumanizing. 

Creativity and spontaneity in the classroom is discouraged. 

Human behavior is broader in scope than the sum of specific bits of 


behavior learned in isolation. 


Po 


Opponents of behavioral objectives advocate instead a much broader, 
more flexible, and open-ended type of definition. They argue that human 
d purpose than the sum of specific bits of 


behavior is broader in scope an 
behavior learned in isolation. Behavioral objectives of the performance 


type fail to take account of the higher and more complex levels of func- 


tioning. 
Although the debate over behavioral objectives has subsided somewhat, 


the basic disagreements that caused the debate have not disappeared. 
These disagreements surface in discussions regarding which instructional 
designs to use, teaching models to follow, and evaluation procedure to 
employ. The sharp lines of distinction between proponents and opponents 
of behavioral objectives have disappeared, however, $0 that the most 
ardent supporter for behavioral objectives admits that some valid educa- 
tional objectives cannot be stated behaviorally. Similarly, the most vocifer- 
ous of the opponents of behavioral objectives can see their utility for some 


purposes. . 
We view behavioral objectives as tools whose effectiveness depends 


upon the skill with which they are used and the appropriateness of their 
use. Their appropriateness will depend upon the nature of the objectives 
to be achieved, the curriculum design selected, the teaching method to 
i i -octives (Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon 
MS x le, R. F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives ( , 
eee d J. DE oA et al, Instructional Objectives: An Analysis of Emerging 


Issues (Chi! ; Rand McNally and Co., 1969). . : 
“See, ls aE je Elliot W. Eisner, "Instructional and Expressive Educational Objectives: 


Thei ion a se in Curriculum," in Robert E. Stake (ed.), Instructional Objectives 
pone eg [nom and Company), 1969, pp- 1-31; Arthur W. Combs, Educational 
Accountability: Beyond Behavioral Objectives (Washington, D. e: Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 1972); Herbert M. Kliebard, “Reappraisal: The Tyler 
Rationale," School Review, 78 (February 1970): 269-270; James B. Macdonald, "Myths about 


Instruction," Educational Leadership, 22 (May 1965): 613-614. 
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be employed, and the procedures to be followed in evaluating the objec- 
tives. 


Instructional Objectives 


A next step in determining the purposes for which schooling should be 
provided is to state the outcomes desired from participation in a specific 
learning opportunity or group of related opportunities provided by the 
school. Usually, curriculum literature designates these as intructional ob- 
jectives. Obviously, instructional objectives stem from the subgoals and 
constitute statements of outcomes that would contribute fully to the real- 
ization of general goals. 

Educators have raised two issues with respect to the definition of in- 
Structional objectives. First, they are concerned with the form in which 
the objectives should be stated. Second, they question whether objectives 
for instruction should be overtly formulated at all. 

We have already considered in the previous section arguments for and 
against stating educational purposes in behavioral terms. The points of 
view summarized there apply equally well to the formulation of goals or 
objectives. Hence no further discussion of that matter will be given here, 
but several additional points are appropriate. 

The second point raised about i 
theorists has to do with the undes 
engagement in the learning activ: 


nstructional objectives by curriculum 
irability of defining objectives prior to 
ity. Kliebard issued the challenge: 


i : s a fruitful way to conceive of the process of 
curriculum planning.5* 


Macdonald, in identifying six myths of instruction, stated that 


it is difficult to see how meani 
formal series of sequential rati 


5*Kliebard, pp.269-270. 
5'Macdonald, pp. 613-614. 
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are stated in written form or exist in the mind of the teacher. If a teacher, 
for example, is directing an activity in which students are adding columns 
of three-digit numbers, he or she has at least one important behavioral 
outcome in mind—each student should be able to add the column after 
suitable instruction. That objective is obvious to anyone—teacher, stu- 
dents, curriculum director, principal, evaluator, parents. 

Good instructional practices and meaningful, purposeful learning expe- 
riences for students call for a full recognition by the teacher and the 
students of the significant outcomes that ought to be attained through 
participation in the planned instructional activity. The students should 
know what is expected of them in the way of learning outcomes—in terms 
of knowledge, attitudes, concepts, and skills, for example—so that they 
may engage purposefully and meaningfully in the learning activities that 
teachers, in light of their recognition of these desired outcomes, are devel- 
oping with them. E 

"Teachers need to recognize, however, that different types of objectives 
require different types and degrees of specificity. Determining the type 
of objectives and their degree of specificity a priori, as advocated by 
supporters of behavioral objectives, rules out the possibility of having the 
nature of the objective dictate its style and specificity. 

It may not be necessary or even desirable for skillful teachers to set 
down in a guide or instructional plan all of their objectives in detail, de 
we suggest that the most important ones be acknowledged by teacher an 
student and thus become the basis for planning and carrying on learning 
activities. P 

This is not to say that some unplanned or unexpected outcomes v Em 
result; it is hoped that they will occur, especially from heuristica ly i 
signed sets of learning opportunities. We reject a narrow conception o 
instruction in which students move mechanically from one class exercise 
to the next in pursuit of prescribed sets of objectives. The skillful teacher 
is always flexible and adaptable, quick to take advantage at any time of a 
learning situation which offers worthwhile experiences for the partici- 
pants, but always assessing the value of the activity in light of a clearly 
i i ired outcomes. 
Eo n ha teacher's activities should include contextual goal- 
oriented responses, comparable to those of soccer players, and not be 
limited to the linear approach, appropriate for farming. 

Divergent views on the statement of objectives stem, In part, from a 
failure to distinguish between behaviors to be learned and human traits 
to be developed. If no distinction is made, and this is common practice, 
and all of education is to be encompassed in behavioral objectives there 
is good reason for the alarm expressed by Kliebard, Macdonald, and oth- 
ers. Bear in mind, however, that our discussion of instructional objectives 
pertains to only a portion of education—the learning of behaviors. 
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Sources of Assistance 


An excellent source of subgoals and objectives is the French report.5* 
For each of the twelve designated goal areas, the book lists a great number 
of subgoals, with illustrative behaviors which constitute in fact cid 
tional objectives (the extent of the list is shown by the fact that it extends 
for 123 pages). 

A oe comparable report for the elementary school, although we 
emphasize that French’s goals are appropriate for that level also, was 
prepared by Nolan Kearney. It is entitled Elementary School Objectives 
(New York: Russell Sage F: oundation, 1953). It presents instructional objec- 
tives classified in nine categories that constitute aspects of living. ; 

Most available sets of subgoals and objectives are prepared for subject 
fields. Such lists may be useful to committees that work on those types of 
curriculum plans. Unfortunately, few lists are available for other kinds of 
learning opportunities, such as community experiences, noninstructional 
activities, interactive relations of teachers and students, and the like, ex- 
cept as these activities stem from and relate directly to a course offering. 
Hence, curriculum committees will largely need to start from scratch in 
preparing subgoals and objectives for programs of this kind. 

Many handbooks and other publications are issued by a number of 
professional organizations concerned with curriculum and teaching in a 
subject field. Most teachers are aware of such publications for their area 
of specialization. 

A very useful guide and source of hel 
for subject fields is the Handbook on 


; Hastings, and Madaus.* It contains 


udes suggestions for use of 
defining objectives, 
Another useful kind of source is that of curr: 
other school systems, state departments of edu 
planning groups, and other a 


THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT APPROACH 


A procedure for defining the pu 


rposes of a school 
in the early 1970s ——in fact, it 


was fo; 


**Will French and associates, Behavioral Goals 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957). 
dtum]. Totus Hastings, und Ceorge F. Madaus; Handbook on Formative 
and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1971). 
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government if they sought certain kinds of support. Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and subsequent amendments, 
provided federal support for approved school programs for educationally 
deprived children. In regulations for administration of the Act, local edu- 
cational agencies had to meet a requirement which stated: “The project 
for which an application for a grant is made by a local educational agency 
should be designed to meet the special educational needs of those educa- 
tionally deprived children who have the greatest need for assistance.”°° 

Similarly, the regulations for the administration of Title III of the Act 


prescribed the following: 


Assessment of educational needs. The State plan shall identify the critical 
educational needs of the State as a whole and the critical educational needs 
of the various geographic areas and population groups within the State, and 
shall describe the process by which such needs were identified. This process 
shall be based upon the use of objective criteria and measurements and shall 
include procedures for collecting, analyzing, and validating relevant data and 
translating such data into determinations of critical educational needs.*' 


Inasmuch as states have sought federal funds available under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, they set about to implement the 
needs-assessment project, periodically updating the data. Local school 
systems and other educational agencies eligible for funds, likewise, have 
had to make such assessments to meet state requirements. 

According to the needs-assessment approach, a need exists when there 
is a discrepancy between a desired or acceptable state of affairs and an 
observed state of affairs. A needs assessment, therefore, consists of the 


following steps: 


s important to the educational program. 


Identify the goal area: 
dicators or measures for these goal areas. 


Develop or identify in 
Set acceptable levels on these measures. 
Apply the measures. 
Compare the accepta 
below the acceptable level a discre 
demonstrated. 


ble level with the actual level. If the actual level is 
pancy exists and a need has been 


TRONS 


Anderson, Ball, and Murphy defined the above steps as the “objective” 
f . when appropriate measures could not be 


approach and suggested that 
found or developed a “subjective” approach be used.® In such an ap- 


ancial Assistance to Meet the Educational Needs of Education- 


US. ducation, Fin 
ee oi tions (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969), 


ally Deprived Children: Regula 
p. 11. 
"Title 45 Public Welfare, Chapter [Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare," Federal Register, 37 (November 11, 1972): 24076. 

hard T. Murphy and Associates, Encyclopedia of 


""Scarvia B. Anderson, Samuel Ball, Ric 
Educational Evaluation (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1977), pp. 245, 255. 
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proach a rating scale is developed for judging the degree to which present 
performance in the goal area is acceptable. This technique, as was used in 
the model program for community and professional development, was 
described earlier.** It is possible and in some instances desirable to com- 
bine objective and subjective measures in judging the present level of 
performance. 

Needs assessment has become a common phrase in the lexicon of educa- 
tors. For example, in-service education for teachers is often based on a 
“needs assessment.” Its uncritical use, however, may have unfortunate 
consequences. Sergiovanni observed that needs assessment may be un- 
necessarily rigid in its effects on teachers and pupils “and narrow in its 
concept of education. One is reminded of a funnel as one sees such plans 
in operation."** In needs assessment there is a progression from broad 
agreements with respect to purposes and goals—the top of the funnel— 
to specific measurable objectives—the narrow opening at the bottom. 
Sergiovanni proposed a process that might be likened to an hourglass 
configuration. The broadening, below the narrow opening, taking place 
when the “development of educational goals and objectives is related to 
a broader context which includes the school’s organizational and manage- 
ment system as well as its educational design."95 

Needs assessment can lock an education 
status quo unless some 


produced anything other than 
à needs-assessment procedure 
y incorporating future needs.** A 
regarding present needs including: 


fi e school program, test results, post- 
graduation studies, and dropout studies. They also identified future needs 


elphi technique to select probable and 
=a ‘information from futurists 
Thus the goal areas used as a 


“Rose, Workshop Packet for Educational Go 
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MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTING 


By 1980 minimum competency testing had become a popular procedure 
for establishing educational objectives and evaluating their achievement. 
For purposes of this discussion we accept the definition of minimum com- 
petencies as "the basic proficiencies in skills and knowledge needed to 
perform successfully in real-life activities."9* Establishing objectives 
through minimum competency tests may short-circuit some of the steps 
characteristic of effective curriculum planning. The competency-testing 
movement is based on a narrow view of the purposes and general goals 
of education. But generally assumptions regarding purposes and goals are 
neither stated nor examined. 


Background 
ed the movement when, in the early 


1960s, they required successful completion of competency tests in lan- 
guage arts, reading, spelling, and arithmetic for graduation. In 1973 the 
Oregon State Board of Education established six goals for their schools 
and, based on these goals, identified 20 areas of personal, social, and career 
development as necessary to survival in modern life. That same year the 
Oregon legislature passed a law requiring graduates of the class of 1978 
to show proficiencies in these 20 areas. Interest in the Oregon legislation 
spread rapidly; by the end of the decade most of the states had adopted 
some type of minimum competency testing.*? . 

There were several reasons why minimum competency testing spread 
so rapidly. It was a natural extension of the movement, already described, 
toward a systems-based rationalized approach to education and promised 
to provide a handle" to accountability. It was a response to the public s 
concern for declining test scores, high numbers of illiterates within our 
society (one study placed the figure at 23 million), and the dismay ex- 
pressed by college officials, business firms, and public agencies over the 
inability of some high school graduates to write. State legislators, often 
goaded by constituents, viewed minimum competency testing as a way to 


raise standards in the schools and get “back-to-basics.” 


The Denver public schools pioneer 


Impact of Minimum-Competency Movement on Education 
Enthusiasm for minimum-competency testing “stems from a belief that 
the testing of essential skills and competencies will help raise academic 
Barbara Soloth Miller (ed.), Minimum Competency Testing (St. Louis, Mo.: CEMREL, Inc., 
1978), p. 13. m . 
“Th LAS Newsletter, 12 (August 1979): 1 reported, “While 37 states have mandated 
minimum competency te s over the past two years, a few of the remaining 13 
have sought some form ol 


sting in school: of 
f alternative to the state-mandated programs. 
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standards and increase educational achievement.""? The extent to which 
the movement has succeeded depends upon the answers to a series of 
questions: What is meant by academic standards? How is educational 
achievement to be measured? and What groups will be considered in 


assessing achievement—college-bound, dropouts, and “bottom half of the 
class"? 


Academic Standards 


Haney and Madaus distinguished knowledge and skills and suggested 
that "the language of minimum-competency testing suggests concern, not 
with the broader goals of education, but more narrowly with the issue of 
skill acquisition."** Good competency tests are viewed as congruent with 
the tasks of life. The movement has focused attention on the social-prepa- 
ration function of education at the expense of personal development and 
knowledge acquisition. 


Leight, a critic of competency-based education, cited Pennsylvania’s 
“Project 81” 

level of knowledge of 
or knowledge in an area of application in life,”7° The goals of Project 81 


n in terms of competencies 


rements away from courses 
and credits to the newly defined competencies. 


Educational Achievement 


Minimum-competency testing should im 
achievement on the minimum 
have a clear idea as to what i 


prove minimum levels of 
“competency tests. Students and teachers 
$ expected of them. Teachers report that 
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students are motivated to study for the test. F! urther, mutual motivation 
for passing the test encourages students and teachers to shift from their 
traditional adversarial roles and become allies in passing the examination. 
While it is true that some poorer students will become discouraged and 
drop out of school, this in itself will raise minimum competency scores. 
Levels of achievement on measures other than the minimum competen- 
cies need to be investigated as suggested in the next section. 


Implications for Curriculum Planners 


Curriculum planners should recognize the validity of citizens' concerns 
that led to minimum-competency testing. Citizens generally view the 
move as an important way to improve the quality of education. Educators 
who simply oppose the movement may have little influence on public 
opinion or on the course of public education. An alternative approach is 
to help citizens and legislative groups work through the questions that 
need to be answered in order to have an effective competency-based 
program. Brickell raised seven questions critical to establishing effective 


competency policy: 


What competencies will you require? 

How will you measure them? 

When will you measure them? 

How many minimums will you set? 

How high will you set the minimums? 

Will they be for schools or for students? 

What will you do about the incompetent?”* 

As curriculum planners work with citizens in answering these policy ques- 
tions to the total curriculum. They should 


tions they should relate the ques : ; 
also help citizens examine the real values, and not just the rhetoric, that 
lead to competency testing. To what extent was prescriptive legislation 


motivated by political considerations? Are the weak (victims) being pun- 
ished for political reasons? Is there a “fiddling” with passing scores to keep 
political balance? Are politicians using back-to-basics and minimum- 
competency testing to divert the public’s attention from the need for 
adequate financing for quality education? l 
Curriculum planners should help citizens understand the legal and ethi- 
cal issues related to using à competency test as a requirement for a di- 
ploma. According to McClung, director of the Law and Education Center 
at the Education Commission of the States, “Denial of a diploma means, 
in effect, state certification of incompetence and, therefore, second-class 


NOGRONS 


“Henry M. Brickell, “Seven Key Notes on Minimum Competency Testing,” in Barbara 


Soloth Miller (ed.), p. 47. 
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citizenship." McClung identified four problems often associated with 
using competency testing as a basis for awarding diplomas. 


1. Failure to provide students with adequate notice that a competence test 
will be used as a requirement for a diploma. 

Failure to match assessment with what is taught. 

Inadequate recognition of racial and linguistic differences. 

Omission of plans for the assessment of handicapped students. 


pom 


Failure to recognize and find resolutions for the latter two problems, 
warned McClung, “may simply carry forward the effects of past racial and 
linguistic discrimination in violation of federal law.”7* 

Another responsibility of curriculum planners is to encourage and assist 
in the design of a program to evaluate all of the consequences of a mini- 
mum-competency program. Scores on the minimum-competency tests 
should be one consideration. However, the evaluation should also monitor 
achievement levels of all students, but particularly average and above- 
average students in all areas. Dropout rates should be included in such an 
evaluation, as well as studies of the success of graduates in postsecondary 
work. The results of such evaluation will make it possible to improve the 


minimum-competency program and, at the same time, improve other 
aspects of the program. 


SUMMARY 


earners of all ages, 
edge. These bases are discussed in Chapter 3. 


"Merle McClung, statement made in Assessment Confe: 


at Competency Testing,” NAEP Nevatlortes, Sf i. rence reported in “Lawyers Look 
"*McClung, p. 2. (August 1979): 1. 
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tional responsibility for health might be assigned to the family, with assis- 
tance from health agencies and schools. 

Subgoals are of two types. One type specifies the behaviors to be 
learned; the other specifies the human traits to be developed (see Table 
4.1, p. 161). These subgoals may also be categorized into domains. The 
behaviors to be learned are then organized into instructional objectives 
which become the basis for organizing instruction. There are advantages 
and disadvantages in stating instructional objectives in behavioral form. 
The choice of whether or not to use a behavioral objective depends upon 
the characteristics of the subgoal and the nature of the learners and teach- 
ers. 

The second type of subgoal—human traits to be developed—might be 
illustrated by one component of the general goal: to make individuals 
self-directed learners. To achieve this goal individuals need to be persons 
who “believe they can learn.” This trait cannot be developed by breaking 
it down into specific tasks to be learned. Rather its achievement will result 
from the quality of experiences provided. Further, such human traits 
cannot be developed and then forgotten. For example, a person who 
believes he can learn in middle school may have that belief severely 
shaken, or even destroyed, by subsequent experiences in high school or 
college. 

We emphasize that all of these steps are closely interrelated and not 
necessarily linear. Thus, for example, in selecting instructional objectives 
it is important to keep in mind the purposes of education and the general 
goals to which the objective is related. Failure to do this results in losing 
sight of the forest because of the trees; needless thrashing around in the 


underbrush results. 


The formulation of the aims, goals, : d p 
institution or agency is a very demanding, time-consuming, and some- 


times frustrating job; yet it is an essential aspect of curriculum planning, 
a major factor in determining the quality of the program. These definitions 
may range from an overt, specific act of behavior toa broad, fundamental 
statement of a concept of humanism. The quality of living for children, 


youth, and adults is at stake in these efforts. 


and objectives for any educational 
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“Competency in Education,” The High School Journal, 62 (entire issue, January 

1979): 157-206. Lead articles by Admiral Hyman G. Rickover (“Competency 
Based Education") and Mary F. Berry, then Assistant Secretary for Education, 
HEW ("Student Competency Testing") present arguments for and against na- 
tional competency testing. In addition, there are several other articles on mini- 
mum-competency testing, including a discussion of legal aspects, and a report 
on a study of opinions on competency-based teacher education. 
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Farquhar, Elizabeth C., and Karen S. Dawson, Citizen Education Today: Develop- 
ing Civic Competencies. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office of Education, OE Publi- 
cation No. 79-07007. This final report of the USOE Citizen Education Project 
reports the status of citizen education, cites the need for leadership in its im- 
provement, and sets nine goals for leadership activities that should concern 
educational planners. 

Gardner, John, Morale. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1978. Gardner 
writes that "when the regeneration of societies has been achieved, as it often has 
been over the course of history, the agents of that achievement have been 
people with the capacity to hope." (p. 150) The recommendations Gardner 
makes for helping poeple develop the capacity to hope have profound implica- 
tions for determining the purposes of education. 

Goodlad, John L, What Schools Are For. Bloomington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Foundation, 1979. An insightful and profound treatise on the goals, 
functions, and aims of education. In Chapter 3 twelve categories of goals are 
listed. 

Jaeger, Richard M., and Carol Kehr Tittle (eds), Minimum Competency Achieve- 
ment Testing: Motives, Models, Measures, and Consequences. Washington, D.C.: 
American Educational Research Association, 1980. Examines policy issues in 
minimum-competency testing and considers the consequences of such testing 
for students, teachers, schools, courts, and society. Case studies of minimum- 
competency testing are included. 

Kerr, Clark (chr.), Giving Youth a Better Chance: Options for Education, Work, 
and Service. A report of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1979. This very important 
Study concludes that one-third of American youth are "illeducated, ill- 
employed, and ill-equipped to make their way in American society." It proposes 

; cturing of American high schools with much greater opportuni- 
pe Por noncollege-bound students to participate in apprenticeships and acquire 
job skills. 
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last thing that teaching needs to be in our present situation is revolutionary, 
groundbreaking, and highly charged with new values.” He believes that “the' 
most important contribution schools can make to the education of our youth is 
to provide them with a sense of coherence in their studies that is a sense of 
purpose, meaning, and interconnectedness in what they learn.” 

“Reconsidering the Goals of High School,” Educational Leadership, 37 (January 
1980). A number of noted authors describe appropriate goals for high schools in 
the 1980s. 

Tyler, Ralph W. (ed.), From Youth to Constructive Adult Life: The Role of the 
Public School. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1978. Di- 
verse authors, including Harry S. Broudy, James S. Coleman, Stephen K. Bailey, 
and Robert J. Havighurst, address the problem of transition. One section gives 
particular attention to the transition from school to work. 
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Curriculum planners make choices 


regarding the use of one or more curriculum designs following the identifi- 
cation of goals and objectives (see Figure 1.1, p. 29). By design is meant a 
particular shape, framework, or pattern of learning opportunities; thus, for 
any particular population, the scope and types of learning opportunities 
identify a curriculum design. Since the opportunities are not all provided 
at once, and since they lack the permanent structure of a building or the 
texture and color of a dress, the design is not so rapidly visualized. Yet 
when one observes a group of students closely following a textbook or 
syllabus in a subject field, it is apparent that the curriculum design is at 
least for this time and place a subject-focused one; if the same group is 
observed vigorously pursuing a discussion of happenings in their school 
community, it is apparent that more than one theory of design is operative 
in their total curriculum plan. That is, alternative designs may be used 
even in the same overall curriculum plan. 

Educators have a variety of designs to choose from that differ not only 
in form, but, more basically, differ in their underlying assumptions and 
value positions. According to Eisner and Vallance, the resulting richness 
of issues and values in the curriculum field “provides an arena that can be 
either a dynamic and stimulating resource or a conceptual jungle difficult 
to define and almost impossible to manage.” This chapter helps readers 
find their way through this conceptual jungle by describing five different 
curriculum designs focused on: subject matter / disciplines, specific compe- 
tencies/technology, human traits/processes, social functions/activities, 
and individual needs and interests/activities. 

The first part of the chapter describes steps involved in curriculum 
designing followed by a description of alternative designs. Guidelines for 
selecting appropriate designs are summarized to conclude the chapter. 


STEPS IN CURRICULUM DESIGNING 


As presented in this book the curriculum planning process involves four 


principal phases: 


‘Elliot W. Eisner and Elizabeth Vallance (eds), Conflicting Conceptions of Curriculum 
(Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1974), p. 2. : 
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1. Setting major goals, domains, and objectives through basic data analysis. 

2. Designing a curriculum plan or plans consistent with major goals, do- 
mains, and objectives. 

3. Anticipating curriculum implementation (instruction). 

4. Planning curriculum evaluation. 


Our concern here is with the second phase, designing, and we now con- 
sider the process in detail. Our treatment assumes the prior selection of 
major goals, domains, and objectives as described in Chapter 4. 


Step One—Considering Basic Factors Relating to the Major Goal 
and Domain 


Curriculum planners use data about social aims and needs; learners and 
the learning process; and knowledge requirements when they identify 
goals, domains, and objectives. These same data need to be considered in 
designing curriculum (see Figure 1.2, p. 30) and in addition, curriculum 
planners need to focus on specific data relevan 
tion when these are known. For example, ass 
middle.school has identified as one of its majo 
students to explore and identify special interest 
continued and successful learning and living. I 
as the following are raised: What special inter 
have? What other interests are appropriate a; 
tion? Of present and possible interests, are a 
munity? Of present and possible interests, 
into future academic-, career-, or leisure-o 
and possible interests, which are possible 
school and community? Consideration of th 
tial to further planning within this particu 


t to a domain and popula- 
ume that the faculty of a 
T goals assisting each of its 
s that can become bases for 
mmediately such questions 
ests do our students already 
nd feasible for such a popula- 
ny unacceptable in this com- 
which have carry-over effect 
tiented activities? Of present 
for development within our 


ese types of questions is essen- 
lar domain, 


Step Two—ldentifying Subgoals of the Domain 


the broad goal of a domain to subgoals that are hy; 
for a particular population and within the poten 
goals need not be narrowly stated; th 
desired outcomes broadly defined. 


tials of the domain. Sub- 
€y may be open-ended statements of 
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others. The more specific the data the faculty has consulted regarding the 
current status of student learning skill the more specific subgoals 
become. 

Or, for another example, a high school faculty might place high priority 
on the major goal of developing skills of independent, self-directed learn- 
ing. Its study of the nature of such learning activity and its analysis of the 
needs of the students in this area would lead to subgoals relating to inde- 
pendent study practices, motivation for independent learning, selection 
of curriculum options, self-evaluation patterns, and others. 


Step Three—ldentifying Possible Types of Learning 
Opportunities 


The third step in curriculum designing is a blend of visionary brain- 
storming and realistic appraisal of actual possibilities. For example, the 
middle school faculty seeking to develop a special interests domain has to 
reconcile all of its dreaming, perhaps augmented by the hopes of the 
students themselves, with activities that are actually possible given the 
personnel and facilities of the school and community. The limitations may 
be far less than those usually operating if the faculty includes the possibili- 
ties of community facilities, public media, and community resource peo- 
ple. 

At this stage some tentative classification is helpful both to ene à 
listing of opportunities and to lead toward the selection of e : us 
one type of learning opportunity would be that of short-term explora! ory 
courses in such areas as arts and crafts, industrial arts, music, art, an 
foreign languages. Another might be mini-courses related to fields of cipes 
studies and language arts: short-term arrangements supplementing asic 
instruction in these fields that would focus on political parties, local his- 
tory, individual historical events or movements, dramatic productions, 
literary types or pieces, and other interests. Another type of RUNS 
opportunity would be independent study projects for students wit spe- 
cial interests in any subject field, that is, individual projects growing out 
of but not required in regular group instruction. Still another type of 
learning opportunity, perhaps the most common, would be s wies activi- 
ties organized for and largely by students and related to any of a very wide 
range of possibilities, from acrobatics to xylophones. - 

Similarly, in any domain this step involves identification of a few orga- 
nizing centers or learning opportunities, à trial classification of these, 
usually according to the way in which they are provided, an extension of 


types that seem to persist in discussion and planning, and the ultimate 


development of agreed-upon, possible opportunities classified tentatively 


as a basis for relating them to design principles. 
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Step Four—Settling on Appropriate Curriculum Designs 


With the domain determined, subgoals tentatively set, and possible 
types of learning opportunities explored, the planning group is ready for 
the step that is given major attention here: considering and selecting 
design alternatives. 

A high school curriculum council seeking to develop an area or domain 
of specialization would undoubtedly list many subgoals relating to a wide 
spectrum of specialized interests to be served and advanced by the high 
school curriculum. If the group is or becomes knowledgeable about alter- 
native curriculum designs, it is unlikely to settle on any one design focus 
for the very wide range of specialization opportunities. Instead, it might 
categorize opportunities into several designs. 

An expected area of specialization for many students would be prepara- 


_As their area of specialization many students might choose the expres- 
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signing is lacking or inadequate, as is generally the case when alllearning 
opportunities are reduced to so-called subjects and designed according to 
the traditional subject design with its attendant textbooks, homework, 
examinations, and credit units. 


Step Five—Preparing Tentative Design Specifications 


Step five is a refinement of step four. At the latter point the designing 
group makes a trial listing of types of learning opportunities—study units, 
skills sequences, activity groupings, subjects or courses, mini-courses, com- 
munity experiences, independent studies, and so forth—as a basis for 
selecting design principles. Once the designs have been selected, learning 
opportunities are more deliberately planned. Thus a plan for the domain 
of social competence might include at least two major designs, subject 
matter/disciplines and social functions/activities. In the first category 
would be placed specific subject matter related to the goal—history of the 
movements in the world and in the United States to advance human rights 
and the conditions of human life; concepts in sociology, political science, 
economics, and other social sciences; and other subject matter. The design 
specifications would indicate organizing centers for this content and possi- 
ble instructional organizations such as interdisciplinary units, mini- 
courses, and semester-or year-long courses. 

In the second category—social functions/activities—the designing 
group might place many learning opportunities frequently classified as 
"activities": student government, homeroom, community services, stu- 
dent forums, civic participation, human relations councils, and others. 

A tentative design specification should provide answers to these ques- 


tions posed in Chapter 1: 


Who will the learners be? 

What are the subgoals or objectives? 
What types of learning experiences wi 
What will be the locale for the learning experiences? 

What roles will participants play: learners, teachers, others? 
What will be the time and space dimensions? 

What criteria will be used in assessment? 


Il be provided? 


Mos90B:OM- 


Step Six—ldentifying Implementation Requirements 


an, instruction, is discussed in Chap- 


Implementation of a curriculum pl S 
implementation and with tentative 


ter 6. However, in anticipation of the 
decisions made regarding the questions just listed, the designers can iden- 
tify requirements for implementation. Imagine that a middle school plan- 
ning group has designed a series of teaching units around the subject 
matter of human relations movements and events and has planned for 
these units to be developed for two teams of 120 students each. Implemen- 
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: ; i 
tation requirements would include arranging for the appropriate tea 
teachers or leaders, especially in social 


pare the detailed unit plans, deciding on a physical setting for large-group 
instruction, and ordering any special materials. nd- 
Implementation requirements for Some designs can be more dema ht 
ing. For example, a design in the personal development domain een 
include systematic instruction in sex education, drug abuse, or other sen: 


tive areas. For this, implementation may well require advance communi- 
cation with parents, approval of 


studies and language arts, to pre- 


CURRICULUM DESIGNS AND CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
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organized disciplines we refer to the design as subject matter/ Man we 
Table 5.1 summarizes the designs, the primary source of data for goals a 
objectives, and usual ways to organize instruction. . . bic 
Humanism is not listed as a distinct curriculum design since we believ 
that a “humanistic curriculum" is not restricted to any particular design. 


Because of its importance, however, it is discussed following the five cur- 
riculum designs. 


DESIGNS FOCUSED ON SUBJECT 
MATTER/DISCIPLINES 


We now consider particular curriculum designs. The dominant concept of 
the curriculum, historically and currently, is that of school subjects taught 
by teachers and learned by students. Correspondingly, the dominant cur- 
riculum design is that of a curriculum framework of subjects, usually but 
not necessarily derived from the major disciplines of knowledge, with the 
framework reflecting design decisions as to specific subjects and their 
scope and sequence. In describing this design and the other designs in- 
cluded in subsequent sections of this chapter, we will deal with its charac- 


teristic features, the arguments or case for it, and its applications, both 
actual and potential, and limitations, 


Characteristic Features 
The most characteristic and com 


prehensive feature of the subject mat- 
ter/disciplines design is the relati 


ve orderliness of this pattern. The cur- 


TABLE 5.1 Curriculum designs 


Primary Source* 
of Data for Goals Usual Ways to 
and Objectives Organize Instruction 


Curriculum Designs 


1. Subject matter/disciplines 1. Subject matter to 1. By disciplines (for example, 


be learned chemistry) 
2. Specific competencies/ 2. Competencies to 2. Through instructional designs 
technology be acquired (for example, learning modules) 
3. Human traits/processes 3. Human traits of 3. Through planned processes (for 
learners to be example, values clarification 
developed exercises) 
4. Social functions/activities 


4. Needs of society 4. Through community activities or 


1, 2, or 3 above (for example, 
"get out the vote” campaign) 
5. Individual needs and 5. Needs and interests 5. Through independent learning 
interests/activities activities or 1, 2, or 3 above 
(for example, learning to paint) 


of the learners 


“All data sources listed in Chapter 3 must 


guide the selection and Organization of a design, but 
each design as noted below gives emphasis to one type of data more than the other types. 
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riculum plan appears neatly divided into subjects, which themselves 
frequently are subdivided according to school grades and even marking 
and reporting periods. The Carnegie unit system entrenched this design 
and a related schedule in the high school with the original definition (1909) 
of a unit of credit as the study of a subject in high school for one period 
a day throughout the school year. Even before such a curriculum account- 
ing system was developed, the subject design was regularized to facilitate 
the expansion of schooling for America's expanding population. The edu- 
cational historian Lawrence A. Cremin credits the efforts during the 1870s 
of a St. Louis school superintendent, William Torrey Harris, to define the 
term curriculum as the beginning of the modern curriculum movement. 
Cremin interprets Harris’ theory of education and the curriculum as hold- 
ing the curriculum responsible for making the accumulated wisdom of the 
race “economically and systematically available” and describes Harris’ 
“analytical paradigm” as embracing the following components: 


There is the learner, self-active and self-willed by virtue of his humanity and 
thus self-propelled into the educative process; there is the course of study, 
organized by responsible adults with appropriate concern for priority, se- 
quence, arid scope; there are materials of instruction which particularize the 
course of study; there is the teacher who encourages and mediates the pro- 
cess of instruction; there are the examinations which appraise it and there is 
the organizational structure within which it proceeds and within which large 
numbers of individuals are enabled simultaneously to enjoy its benefits.* 


This, Cremin writes, set forth “all the pieces ... for the game of cur- 
riculum-making that would be played over the next half-century"; indeed, 
Cremin further shows, as we will review later, the marked similarity 
between Harris’ efforts at curriculum reform in the 1870s and those of 


other reformers in the 1950s and 1960s. . . 
A more significant type of orderliness characterizes the subject matter / 


disciplines design, however, than these somewhat mechanical aspects. 
This is the inherent principle or structure of a discipline. The structure of 
a discipline is the set of fundamental generalizations that bind a field of 
knowledge into a unity, organize this body of knowledge into a cohesive 
whole, fix the limits of investigation and inclusion of knowledge for the 
discipline itself, and provide the basis for discovering what else exists 
within the feld. Thus, each of the traditional school subjects such as math- 
ematics, chemistry, and physics, which are well-ordered disciplines, has its 
own distinct design, and the school curriculum planner has only to deter- 
mine what of this design to use, and when and how. But the structure of 


*Lawrence A. Cremin, "Curriculum-Making in the United States," Teachers College Record, 


73 (December 1971): 210. 
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other subjects created for practical and important purposes is very un- 
clear, if not completely lacking. 

Hence with the subject matter/ disciplines design there is a confusion as 
to what is a subject and what internal logic there is in the design. At least 
three usages of the term "subject" confuse the subject matter/disciplines 
design principle of internal order. First, in the selection of a particular 
phase of a discipline for school study such distortion can occur as to make 
invalid the usual structure of the discipline. For example, various efforts 
to select and simplify aspects of mathematics and physical science, respec- 
tively, into so-called practical or general mathematics and consumer or 
practical chemistry necessitate the creation of special scope and sequence 
plans for these courses. Second, the widespread practice, especially in the 
elementary school curriculum, of encompassing materials from more than 
one basic discipline, for example, incorporating history and anthropology 
into social studies, has also necessitated special designing of some order of 
the content. Third, in many cases the established disciplines do not offer 
students opportunities to learn to deal with problems of living, and new 
organizations of content that are basically extradisciplinary or perhaps 
interdisciplinary have been created and classified as subjects. Business 
education, consumer education, driver education, drug education, envi- 
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zoology. This is not so much a criticism of the subject matter/disciplines 
design as it is a comment on its bastardization. 


The Case for the Subject Matter/Disciplines Design 


Curriculum publications have long been replete with arguments for and 
against a curriculum organization based on subjects. One of the most 
persistent and perhaps the most influential arguments has been that of 
educational convenience; that is, since knowledge is organized into disci- 
plines which can be used or adapted as school subjects, the easiest way to 
set a school curriculum, the argument says, is to use these subjects. provid- 
ing a matching instructional organization and student progress system. 
Selecting and teaching subject matter and testing student knowledge 
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thereof is the process, and it is argued that this can be readily imple- 
mented by knowledgeable teachers, organization into classes, and written 
tests. This argument of convenience assumes that schools, colleges, teach- 
ers, parents, and citizens in general are geared to the subject-centered 
curriculum and support wholeheartedly this organizational plan. In effect, 
the argument is for maintaining the status quo because it is simpler to do 
so; we cannot accept this view. The case has to rest on the relative values 
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edge in the curriculum. Here there can be no real quarrel, for there would 
indeed be no curriculum if there were no content, no knowledge to use 
as the substance of experience. The kinds and amounts of knowledge and 
its availability for school use are major determinants of the curriculum. 
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disciplines are primary sources of curriculum content. 

Curriculum theorists who argue for subject matter / disciplines designs 
generally assume a continuing process of changing knowledge and chang- 
ing subject matter in the curriculum. Their case emphasizes the fact that 
the disciplines and correspondingly the school subjects have an internal 
structure to which new knowledge can be added and from which obsoles- 
cent knowledge can be dropped. The bodies of subject matter, they be- 
lieve, best help the learner to test out information, to answer questions, 
to inquire, to reconstruct his or her own knowledge and use it—in short, 
to develop his or her intellectual powers. : 

The subject matter/ disciplines designers generally assume that there is 
a body of knowledge that constitutes the curriculum and that the task of 
designing involves decisions as to what phases and organizations of knowl- 
edge are to be taught to whom, and when and how. Thus Henry Clinton 
Morrison, whose Morrisonian unit curriculum and instructional system 
greatly influenced high school curriculum planning from the 1920s into 
the 1950s and even later, described the curriculum as "constant and uni- 
versal.” Thus “the content of Education is at bottom the same the world 
over, and the framework upon which that content is hung, namely, the 
Curriculum, is the same in essentials. The pedagogical problems arise in 
the fields of programming and of teaching.” In The Curriculum of the 
Common School he identified major phases of twelve "universal institu- 
tions" (language, mathematics, graphics, science, religion, morality and 
moral institutions, art, civics, politics, commerce, industry, and health) 
that he considered to be “the curriculum of the common school," or as he 
further defined it, "the content of the general education of the common 


man. 


*Henry Clinton Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940), p. 5. 
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In A Functional Curriculum for Youth, published a decade after Mor- 
rison’s book, William B. Featherstone also upheld the role of the subjects 
and emphasized the necessity of selecting and programming appropriate 
content, noting that “the practical problem of how to program a cur- 
riculum so that the essential contents—essential for general education— 
of all necessary subjects can be taught effectively has become increasingly 
difficult to solve satisfactorily."* He argued for a selection of content to be 
based on the "functions" of the curriculum and proposed a curriculum 
plan not unlike our own concept of “domains.” The four functions Feath- 
erstone outlined were integration, supplementation, exploration, and spe- 
cialization; this view involved a different conception of the functions of the 
subjects and their solution, but not their abandonment: 


Efforts to devise a suitable curriculum by vitalizing the conventional sub- 
jects, reshuffling them into new patterns, or amalgamating them into broad 
fields do not seem promising. It is probably not necessary to scrap the entire 
conventional curriculum, but it is apparent that an improved conception of the 
structure and functions of the curriculum is needed before one can decide 
what parts of the old curriculum can be salvaged and for what purpose.” 


In fact, Featherstone’s theory justified existing subjects and called for new 
ones to serve the specialization function.® 

A major improvement in the subjects/disciplines approach occurred in 
the 1950s and 1960s through the national curriculum projects (see Chap- 
ter 2). Foshay appraised this development and concluded that there was 
“more progress in curriculum making for intellectual development in the 
fifties and sixties than at any other time in this century."? These national 
curriculum projects viewed intellectual behavior as an active process of 
inquiry and problem solving. 

The basic intents of the national curriculum projects were described by 
Bruner in his widely cited report of the 1959 Woods Hole Conference of 
project directors, in which he advanced the case for teaching the structure 
of the subjects: “The curriculum of a subject should be determined by the 
most fundamental understanding that can be achieved of the underlying 
principles that give structure to that subject.”?° When students learn the 
structure of a discipline they understand how things are related. Bruner 
saw several advantages to learning the structure of a discipline. First, it 


"William B. Featherstone, A Functional Curric: 
Company, 1950), p. 112. 

"Featherstone, p. 133. 

Featherstone, p. 143. 

"Arthur W. Foshay, “Toward a Humane Curriculum," 


in James John Jelinek (ed.), Education 
in Flux—Implications for Curriculum Development (Tempe, Ariz.: Professors of Cur- 
riculum, 1979), p. 101. 
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makes a subject more comprehensible. Second, it improves memory since 
it allows learners to place detail into a structured pattern. Third, an under- 
standing of fundamental principles and ideas facilitates a "transfer of 
training" to similar principles. Eisner and Vallance commented on this 
new development. "The structure of knowledge orientation is a dynamic 
new development within a very old field.””* 

Thus, proponents of the subject matter/disciplines design have going 
for them the undeniably strong argument that knowledge is of necessity 
at the base of the curriculum. Knowledge is organized into disciplines, and 
school subjects organized out of these disciplines can be the skeleton of the 
curriculum. Further, the structure-of-knowledge approach provides a 
powerful tool for selection of content and organization of instruction. 


Applications and Limitations 


Knowledge from the disciplines as reflected in the organization of 
School subjects has been and remains the dominant design of curriculum 
planning. It will continue to be an important curriculum design even 
though it has limitations. Understanding these limitations enables cur- 
riculum planners to make the best use of the subject matter/disciplines 
design. 


As pointed out previously, many subjects have been added to the cur- 


riculum to meet specific needs; illustrations include business education, 
driver education, drug education, and industrial arts education. Although 
such subjects have no real basis in original disciplines, such factors as 
accrediting standards, graduation and college entrance requirements, ele- 
mentary school time allotments, and secondary school schedules have 
recognized subjects as the curriculum, so that whatever has been added, 
however unrelated it might be to the traditional disciplines, has been 
classified as a subject. Once so classified, the subject has tended to become 
fixed and the curriculum that much more inflexible. D. 

A first step for curriculum planners, therefore, is to determine if an area 
designated as a subject has its roots in a discipline. This is not to disparage 
in any way subjects without a discipline base; rather it is to recommend 
that alternative curriculum designs be considered for such subjects. For 
example, of the subjects listed above, business education, driver educa- 
tion, and industrial arts education could probably be effectively taught 
using a specific competencies/technology design. And drug education 
might use either a human traits/processes or a social functions/activities 
design.!? 


Does the tremendous increase of available information, described in 
Eisner and Vallance, p. 13. 
'?For information regarding the comprehensiveness and extent of high school courses see 
Susan Abramowitz, et al., High School 77. A Survey of Public Secondary School Principals 
(Washington, D. C.: National Institute of Education, 1978), pp. 72-77. 
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Chapter 3, present a limitation of the subject matter/disciplines ap- 
proach? It is no longer possible for an individual to encompass even a small 
portion of the knowledge available; furthermore, computers provide vir- 
tually instantaneous access to vast stores of information. These develop- 
ments have made obsolete the value of memorizing large amounts of 
information. They have also increased the value of understanding the 
structure of the disciplines. Without such knowledge individuals will be 
unable to determine what computer-stored information to access—nor 
what to do with it once they have it. Whitehead’s admonition, cited ear- 
lier, becomes particularly pertinent in an information/ computer age: 
“The problem of education is to make the pupil see the wood by means 
of the trees.”?* Content needs to be selected carefully to illustrate and 
clarify the structure of a discipline. 

Developers of the national curriculum programs beginning in the 1950s 
and 1960s found that a careful selection of content and materials did not 
assure effective instruction. The attempt to produce "teacher-proof" ma- 
terials failed. A curriculum exemplifying a subject matter/disciplines de- 
sign is easy to teach poorly and difficult to teach well. It is easy to assign 
material to be read, have students recite, and test for recall of information. 
It is difficult to provide experiences that demonstrate basic principles and 
concepts, help students understand and verbalize them, and assess stu- 
dents’ growth in understanding the structure of a discipline. Teachers 
need a firm grasp of the structure of the disciplines they are teaching as 
well as assistance in implementing a subject matter/ disciplines cur- 
riculum. 

Probably the chief limitation of the subj 
however well planned and implemented, i 
the organized subject matter to the proble: 
Caswell stated in 1946 that “ 


ect matter/disciplines design, 
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reflecting that "perhaps new requirements of action were proving the 
inadequacy of our models as they have emerged historically.”** In fact he 
called for a moratorium or de-emphasis on structure of subjects in favor 


of attention to more urgent problems: 


ms of a curriculum project for the seventies, it 
would be to find the means whereby we could bring society back to its sense 
of values and priorities in life. | believe | would be quite satisfied to declare, 
if not a moratorium, then something of a de-emphasis on matters that have 
to do with the structure of history, the structure of physics, the nature of 
mathematical consistency. and deal with curriculum rather in the context of 


the problems that face us.! 


If | had my choice now, in ter 


Bruner's somewhat belated recognition that there is more to education 
than studying the disciplines underscores the importance of maintaining 
a balanced emphasis on all of the goals of education. His message also 
reminds us of the value of relating subjects to the interests of students and 
showing the relevance of subjects to today's world. 

Some of the national projects that are continuing under the auspices of 


R and D centers and regional labs are broader in conception and incorpo- 
rate some of the principal points of other designs although remaining 
Within the subject matter/ disciplines design.!" For example, the Biologi- 
cal Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) material relates the study of biologi- 
cal sciences to present day ecological concerns." , - 

A final limitation of the subject matter/ disciplines design, as it is often 
applied, was seen by Whitehead as "the fatal disconnection of subjects 


Which kills the vitality of our modern curriculum." He set the matter 


Straight in a particularly expressive statement: 
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be said of it is, that it is a rapid table of contents which a deity might run over 
in his mind while he was thinking of creating a world, and had not yet deter- 
mined how to put it together.?® 


Since Whitehead wrote that statement, over 50 years ago, various interdis- 
ciplinary approaches have been tried. The fusion or broad fields approach 
combined different disciplines, for example, language arts and social stud- 
ies. Such approaches have limitations; for example, Taba pointed out “it 
is possible that this treatment of knowledge fails to produce disciplined 
knowledge because insignificant details have been replaced by unintelligi- 
ble generalizations.'?? 

The core curriculum, developed in the 1930s and 1940s, disregarded 
subject boundaries as it drew upon diverse forms of knowledge. An effort 
was made to relate the core curriculum to life interests and student prob- 
lems. For example, "living in the community" might serve as the core for 
tenth grade science, art, and social studies. The core curriculum came 
under increasing criticism in the 1940s and 1950s, and was virtually for- 
E as the national curriculum projects forged ahead in the 1950s and 

s. 

What of the status of interdisciplinary approaches today? Cohen con- 
cluded from her doctoral study that, "interdisciplinary education is very 
much alive." One reason she cited is that “in contrast to the 1940s and 
1950s, interdisciplinarity today is seen by nations and organizations 
throughout the political spectrum as a weapon for survival."?' For exam- 
ple, “it took interdisciplinary ecology to discover that D.D.T., a chemical 
triumph, was a biological and social disaster."?? 

An illustration of an interdisciplinary approach is a correlated science 
program developed at the University of Florida laboratory school, P. K. 
S The correlated science program grew out of faculty concern with 

t e inability of students to see the interrelationships that exist in the 
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inevitability and desirability of change in the total universe, on and within 
the earth, in ecosystems, in societies, and in individuals.”** Enrollment in 
the elective course increased threefold, and graduates report their “suc- 
cess in science in college and perhaps more important, their increasing 
ability to see interrelationships."?* 

We have described new developments in the tradition-bound subject 
matter/disciplines design. What of the future? Eisner and Vallance ob- 
served, “Academic rationalism is alive and well. The problem is to under- 
stand why we are so defensive about it.”?® The design has come under 
attack because it provided an inadequate design for all of education. How- 
ever, it would be difficult to defend a total educational program that did 
not include some systematic study of the disciplines. 


DESIGNS FOCUSED ON SPECIFIC 
COMPETENCIES/TECHNOLOGY 


The most narrow or limited design possibilities are those that focus on 
specific competencies. It matters little whether the competencies are 
stated in terms of the activity analysis procedures of the 1920s, the related 
job analysis used in vocational education for many years, or the competen- 
Cy- or performance-based curriculum and instructional plans widely pro- 


moted in the 1970s. 


Characteristic Features 


The performance-based objectives and curriculum plans advocated in 
part as a phase of the accountability movement beginning in the 1960s 
seem distinctly related to many earlier curriculum theories and practices 
that also emphasized performance. Obviously, all curriculum plans antici- 
pate some type of eventual performance on the part of the learner, but 
the design we are describing assumes a direct relation among objective, 
learning activity, and performance. Other designs assume a much less 
direct relation among these components, and to some extent they antici- 
pate that the learners' ultimate behavior will be the outgrowth of many 
learning experiences through which they fashion their own performance 
objectives and standards. . 

The specific competencies/technology design is based on a sequential 
analytic approach to curriculum development: 


*4Gadsden, et al., p. 83. 
"*Gadsden, et al., p. 86. 
**Kisner and Vallance, p. 13. 
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1. Identify all tasks or jobs for which Preparation should be provided. 

2. Determine what one would need to know and do in order to perform these 
tasks or do these jobs. 

Arrange tasks and jobs in appropriate courses. 

Organize the knowledge and skill for each task or job into a hierarchy. 


Determine what one needs to know for mastery of each knowledge or skill 
item.?” 
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The word curriculum is Latin for a race-course, or the race itself—a place 
of deeds, ora series of deeds. As applied to education, it is that series of things 
which children and youth must do and experience by way of developing 
abilities to do the things well that make up the affairs of adult life; and to be 
in all respects what adults should be.?? 


In further developing this theory Bobbitt distinguished between “di- 
rected” and “undirected” training experience. He proposed that the cur- 
riculum aim at objectives not attained by undirected training and that 
“the curriculum of the directed training is to be discovered in the short- 
comings of individuals after they have had all that can be done in the 
undirected training.”*° Bobbitt recognized that his activity analysis proce- 
dures would be more easily applied in “spelling, grammar, and other 
subjects that result in objective performance, such as pronunciation, draw- 
ing, music, computation, etc.," but argued that it was equally valid in its 
application to all other fields, including “civic, moral, vocational, sanita- 
tional, recreational, and parental education”: 


Only as we agree upon what ought to be in each of these difficult fields, can 
we know at what the training should aim. Only as we list the errors and 
shortcomings of human performance in each of the fields can we know what 
to include and to emphasize in the directed curriculum of the schools.?* 


To Bobbitt the case for a curriculum based on activity analysis and 
leading to performance was basically that of the lack of relevance, in more 
recent terminology, of past curriculum practice to present human needs 
and the resultant deficiencies in human affairs. By focusing education on 
the "shortcomings of children and men" the schools can discharge new 
and needed functions, he argued.?? Bobbitt's report of curriculum devel- 
opment in Los Angeles presented a classification of hundreds of objectives 
by subject fields; however, he cautioned against starting with the subjects 
in this description of the process of defining abilities.?? Thus to Bobbitt the 
essential step in designing was the development of objectives by analysis 
of human needs and deficiencies of undirected training; this step, he felt, 
would give the schools proper focus: 


The comprehensive working list of abilities should be put into printed form. 
This makes them definite. It prevents their becoming confused and changed 
through processes of discussion. It enables all concerned to have the same 
things before them and the same things in mind at once. It enables one to see 
the entire range of abilities as he considers any one of them or any group of 


Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918), p. 42. 
"Bobbitt, p. 45. 

;,Bobbitt, pp. 51-52. 

Bobbitt, p. iv. 

“Franklin Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), 
Pp. 39-40. 
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them. It assists in seeing each in relation to all. It prevents losing sight of any 
one of them. It assists in providing a broad common ground of understanding 
for all concerned.?* 


More detail on activity analysis was presented by W. W. Charters in his 
1923 publication, Curriculum Construction, which Bobbitt cited fre- 
quently in his book of the following year as the source to follow in the 
analysis process. Charters proposed that the curriculum should be derived 
from both “ideals” and “activities”: “Activities are not carried on without 
ideals to govern, and ideals will not operate except through activities.” 
Activity analysis was regarded by Charters as an extension of job analysis, 
which, he suggested, could be done through at least four methods: 1) 
introspection, 2) interviewing, 3) working on the job, and 4) question- 
naires. He also described the “difficulty analysis” Bobbitt had cited and 
summarized the importance of the whole process in these words: 


In determining the activities upon which instruction is to be given, analysis 
is necessary. This may be done by the use of job analysis in certain types of 
situation, or by setting up control elements in informational analysis. Difficulty 
analysis indicates the duties and information upon which special emphasis 
must be laid in the curriculum. Without such analysis we are entirely at a loss 
to know how to proceed in building the curriculum.3* 


Charters' "rules for curricul 
definition of objectives, idea 
some 60 years ago were ar 


demonstrate the ideals deter- 


training. In this way, they reasoned, the c 
vant, more attainable, and more efficient 

Undoubtedly, these early curriculu 
processes of curricul: 


urriculum would be more rele- 


*4Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum, p. 37. 


35W, W. Charters, Curriculum Construction (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923), p. 
40. i f 


?*Charters, p. 102. 
?'See Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum, pp. 44-45. 
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linked objectives, instruction, and performance in a narrower sense than 
Bobbitt and Charters had advocated. The behavioral objectives move- 
ment is discussed in Chapter 4, and here we merely note the use of this 
approach in a competency-based curriculum design. 

Instructional systems design, also called educational technology, links 
objectives, instruction, and performance through a series of steps: 1) or- 
dering the objectives and subobjectives and placing them in a time frame; 
2) selecting instructional activities to promote the attainment of the objec- 
tives within the time period; 3) conducting a preassessment to determine 
entry level behaviors of learners; 4) providing instruction; 5) evaluating 
achievement on a criterion-referenced test. 

Obviously, there are major differences between the specific-competen- 
cies design of Bobbitt and Charters in the 1920s and those of its propo- 
nents 60 years later, of whom Popham is probably the most articulate and 
prolific writer.?? In both sets of theories, however, much emphasis is 
placed on the definition of objectives as the first step in curriculum devel- 
opment; indeed, this emphasis characterizes most curriculum design theo- 
ries proposed in the 60 years between Bobbitt's and Popham's writings. 
A characteristic more unique to these two theorists is their insistence that 
the objectives should be focused on what the learner is to learn to do, not 
on what he is to study or to experience or even to know. But Bobbitt and 
Charters envisioned performance in far more general terms than do com- 
petency-based curriculum protagonists of today. Furthermore, the former 
seemingly viewed their objectives, though pointed to performance, as 
more general guidelines for instruction; educational technology relates 
the classroom transaction and the criterion-referenced test to specific 
objectives, so that the quality of teaching and learning can be assessed in 
terms of the objectives sought. Thus, the case for the specific competen- 
cies/ technology design, with its performance standards and tests, includes 
the argument that both student and teacher performance can be effec- 
tively determined by this model. 


Applications and Limitations 


The use of a specific competencies/ technology design has grown con- 
stantly since the early work of Bobbitt and Charters. Vocational educators 
were early adopters using task analysis to specify the skills or competen- 
cies to be learned. Their interest has long continued. For example, the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity publishes modules and guides to using competency-based materi- 


“*See, for example, W. James Popham and Eva L. Baker, Classroom Instruction Tactics 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973). 
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als. In another instance, recently thirteen states formed The 
Vocational-Technical Education Consortium (V-TECS).?* Each member 
state is charged with developing catalogs for specific occupational areas 
and making them available to other states. A catalog is a complete, job- 
sequenced list of tasks performed by workers in a specific occupational 
area. A 15-step model, beginning with a needs assessment and ending with 
publication of a revised catalog, is followed.*° 

The specific-competency approach received a major boost with the 
refinement of instructional systems design in the 1960s. The value of this 
new educational technology, developed to achieve specified behaviors in 
the most efficient manner, was demonstrated conclusively in military edu- 
cation programs. Competency-based education expanded from vocational 
education to encompass educational programs from preschool through 
graduate schools.*! 

There is widespread application of the specific competencies/tech- 
nology design to teaching the basics of reading, math, and other skills in 
elementary, middle, and even high schools. It is a particularly common 
design for remedial programs at all levels. The design's popularity has led 
to its misapplication as efforts have been made to apply the design to all 
goals of education. 

The specific competencies/ technology design is being used in various 
professional schools. For example, the dentistry program at the University 
of Florida is competency based. Modules have been produced based on 
carefully developed task analyses and employing sophisticated computer 
programs. Criterion-referenced examinations are used throughout the 
program. Also, a number of teacher-traini 
tency based. Gage and Winne observe 
movement in teacher education during 
bly been performance-based teacher ed 
have mandated competency: 


e *° Special education 
teachers make extensive us 


e of a competency-based approach. The mini- 
ed in Chapter 4, provided a 
a specific competencies/ technology design. 
*°Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States, 795 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30308. 

“For a description of these steps see Bank Teller 


tion, Career Education Center, 1976), pp. xi, xii. 
“For descriptions of a number 


(Tallahassee, Fla.: Department of Educa- 


, Second Handbook of Research on 
Nally and Company, 1973), Pp. 267-275. 
**N. L. Gage and Philip H. Winne, "Performance-Based Teacher Education," in Kevin Ryan 
(ed.), Teacher Education, Seventy-fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975), p. 146. 

“For example, to be certified in Florida a te: 
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acher must demonstrate 23 generic competen- 
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The specific competencies/technology design can be applied whenever 
one or more behaviors to be learned can be specified through a task 
analysis. Orlosky and Smith identified three types of task analysis fulfilling 
entirely different needs: topic analysis, job analysis, and skills analysis. A 
topic analysis is a detailed analysis of intellectual tasks such as solving 
quadratic equations or deriving a formula. Job analysis relates to tasks 
involving physical or psychomotor skills concentrating on what is done 
when the task is complete, for example, renewing the contact points in a 
car. Skills analysis "involves the further analysis of psychomotor tasks, but 
this time concentrating on how the job is accomplished."** For example, 
analyze the skills needed in using a feeler gauge to renew the contact 
points in a car. Orlosky and Smith describe specific procedures to be 
followed in making each type of task analysis. In other words, they present 
a task analysis of making a task analysis.** 

After a task analysis has been completed, an instructional system needs 
to be designed and criterion-referenced tests constructed. Instructional 
Systems design is discussed in Chapter 6 and criterion-referenced mea- 
surement is described in Chapter 7. 

Some limitations of a specific competencies design were included in 
Chapter 4. Critics of the design charge that its implementation is boring 
for students and teachers alike. However, such a criticism can be, and has 
been made of any curriculum design. But students with some learning 
styles are easily bored by the routine that accompanies many competency 
programs. 

The major limitation of the specific competencies/ technology design is 
that it cannot deal with all of education. Education has a dual nature: to 
help individuals learn behaviors and to help individuals develop human 
traits (see Chapter 4 for an extended discussion). The specific competen- 
cies/technology design is well-suited to helping individuals learn behav- 
iors; it is seriously limited in helping them develop human traits. For 
example, it is well suited to helping prospective teachers learn to operate 
audio-visual equipment but is inadequate in helping them develop the 
human trait of "caring." This limitation is not a problem when it is recog- 
nized that a specific competencies/technology design is a valuable tool 
that will enable learners to achieve some types of educational goals. The 
limitation is a problem, however, when instructional systems designers try 
to use their tool for all educational goals. When that happens, for example, 
the human trait of "caring" is broken down into tasks to be performed; if 
that proves impossible, it leads to a decision that producing caring teach- 
ers is not important after all. Neither option produces caring teachers. 


“Orlosky and Smith, p. 109. 
Orlosky and Smith, pp. 109-121. 
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Fortunately, many leaders in instructional design recognize it is not a 
universal tool and realize that its value depends upon its effective use for 
appropriate goals.*® 


DESIGNS FOCUSED ON HUMAN TRAITS/PROCESSES 


The two designs just described, subject matter/disciplines and specific 
competencies/technology, are used frequently and are relatively easy to 
identify and describe. The human traits/ processes design is utilized less 
widely than it is advocated, has not been clearly defined, and is difficult 


to spot in action. Nevertheless, we view this as an important emerging 
curriculum design. 


Characteristic Features 


the implementation 
Processes are deliberately selected to achieve the central goal. 


viors to be learned and 


Work effectively with others 
Communicate effectively 
Lead effectively 

Follow effectively 

Make one’s own observations 
Learn on one’s own 

Make decisions 

Make good judgments 
Invent 

Forecast 

Plan 


*°See, for example, Walter Dick, Lou Carey, The 


Systematic Design of Instruction (Glen- 
view, Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1978), 


pp. 2-4. 
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Monitor the effects of one’s own action 
Take corrective action when necessary 
Tolerate ambiguity. 


Raven gave special emphasis to these traits: 


Creativity 

Initiative 

Self-confidence 

Sensitivity to one's feelings and emotions.*? 


The list is impressive in the relevance of each item to human trait 
development. Furthermore, once developed these traits can be main- 
tained with minimum use. Items on this list differ from lists of competen- 
cies to be learned in two important ways. First, learning these human 
traits involves *a much greater integration of the thinking, feeling, and 
behavioral components of action than do traditional learning activities."4* 
Second, the educational goal of developing these human traits involves 
values, judgments; in comparison, developing competencies is often rela- 
tively value-free. For example, some citizens objected to the use of Man, 
a Course of Study (MACOS), a process approach to teaching social studies, 
because it encouraged students to think for themselves and, as a result, to 
question some of their parents' dogma. 

Raven concluded that self-confidence and sensitivity to one's feelings 
and emotions were central to the development of other human resource 
traits. In order to illustrate the use of the human traits/ processes cur- 
riculum design, Raven's analysis of self-confidence will be used. Self-confi- 
dence, according to Raven, would seem to mean: 


1. Knowledge. based on experience, that one can work with others, that one 
can take a leadership role, that one can enlist others help and support. 

2. Knowledge, based on experience, that one can take effective corrective 
action if activities one has initiated do not turn out as expected. 

3. Knowledge, based on experience, that one’s judgment and ability to make 


decisions are good. P — 
4. Knowledge, based on experience, that one can cope with new situations 


and new people. " 
5. Knowledge, based on experience, that one can do at least some things 


better than other people. . 
6. Knowledge, based on experience, that, should the need arise, one can 
change the pattern of one's competencies, learn to do new things. 


“John Raven, “On the Components of Competence and Their Development in Education," 
Teachers College Record, 78 (May 1977): 457-475. 
“Raven, p. 459. 
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7. Knowledge, based on experience, that one can master tasks that at first 
appeared to be too difficult.*° 


This brings us to the heart of the human traits/ processes design. Note 
in the preceding list that in every instance the knowledge is based on 
experience. To develop desired traits students need appropriate experi- 
ences. Therefore, educational processes are organized to provide these 
experiences. The efficacy of these experiences is increased as learners 
have opportunities to analyze and think about the experiences in relation- 
ship to the traits. Human trait development is also enhanced as learners 
observe role models who have and are using the desired traits. 

We turn to some early proposals and illustrations of curriculum designs 
comparable to our human traits/ processes design. The national cur- 
riculum projects beginning in the 1950s, were based on two important 
goals: to help learners understand the structure of a given discipline; and 
to enable learners to discover the method of inquiry appropriate to a given 
discipline. The second goal is realized as students have experiences en- 
abling them to develop appropriate problem-solving traits. For example, 
Science—A Process Approach organized science in the elementary school 
around such processes as observing, classifying, interpreting, and experi- 
menting with materials drawn from the various Sciences to develop these 
processes. 

Some uses of the human traits/ 


processes design focus on valuing pro- 
cesses. In 1963 Wiles proposed fou 


r curriculum domains—analysis of expe- 
riences and values, acquisition of fundamental skills, exploration of the 
cultural heritage, and specialization and creativity—and suggested the 
following design for the first of these, values analysis: 


constitute the primary type of experience. 

The purpose of the Analysis Group will be to 
meaning, to develop increased i 
Opportunity to examine the co 
viewpoints held by members of the society.5° 


Elements of Wiles' ideas are incor 


porated in present value clarification 
programs. 


An early statement on a type of processes design is Parker and Rubin's 


“Raven, pp. 465-466, 
""Kimball Wiles, The Changing Curriculum of the A merican High School (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), p. 301. 
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Process as Content;what they were “after,” they wrote, was “an expanded 
preoccupation with the processes embodied in the phenomenon of human 
living.”>! They contrasted content and process: 


The crux of the assumed contradiction between content and process lies 
in the difference between passive and active approaches to learning. ... 

Where the stress is upon process, the assimilation of knowledge is not 
derogated, but greater importance is attached to the methods of its acquisi- 
tion and to its subsequent utilization. Therefore, a discrimination must be 
made between knowing something and knowing what it is good for. Knowl- 
edge becomes the vehicle rather than the destination.*? 


Parker and Rubin did not outline a single model of a curriculum design; 
indeed, they called for research and development to produce designs. 
They did, however, describe three models as beginning points, two of 
which could be fitted into existing designs and the third of which made 
learning processes the bases of curriculum organization. They built into 
the latter model "intake," “manipulative,” and "applicative" operations: 
"The learning situation, at least as we conceive of it, consists of three 
interacting operations; the learner must take in data; he must manipulate 
it; and he must apply it."*? They recommend using these guidelines in the 
selection of curriculum opportunities: 


First, some forms of knowledge have general applicability whereas others 
do not; to the extent that it is possible, the curriculum should be restricted to 
that which does. 

Second, processes whic 
than the subsidiary benefit of cont 
be regarded as a means to an end, 


h have a broad usefulness to be the primary, rather 
ent, should be used. They are not only to 
but both as means and ends. In what may 


by now be an overly trite observation, the work of moment and the distin- 
guished achievements of our society are performed by men conspicuous by 
the intellectual processes they muster to their cause. i 

Third, exposing the learner to a variety of processes will not serve our 
purpose. He must suffer more than mere exposure. He must grasp the nature 
of the process and grasp how it got that way; he must know where it has been 
used in the past and where it might be used in the future; and he must know 
how to use it in diverse contexts, to modify it as circumstances demand, to 


fit it to his purpose, and to assess its results.°* 


Schaefer proposed that the school become a center of inquiry to help 
learners develop traits that would prepare them for a lifelong pursuit of 
knowledge. “By a school organized as a center of inquiry, then, I imply 


51), Cecil Parker and Louis J. Rubin, Process as Content: Curriculum Design and the Applica- 
tion of Knowledge (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1966), p. 11. 

*?Parker and Rubin, p. 2. 

“Parker and Rubin, p. 62. 

"Parker and Rubin, p. 13. 
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an institution characterized by a pervasive search for meaning and ratio- 
nality in its work." He would encourage students and teachers to make 
systematic inquiry into the substance and meaning of studies. “How else," 
he asked, “can students learn to learn?"55 

The most comprehensive process-centered curriculum design is that of 
Berman, who sees as the aim of education the development of “process- 
oriented” persons, or “persons who are able to handle themselves and the 
situations of which they are a part with adequacy and ease. Such persons 
are the contributors to as well as the recipients of society's resources. "59 
She described in detail eight process skills: perceiving, communicating, 
loving, decision-making, knowing, organizing, creating, and valuing. Ber- 
man described six curriculum designs, not espousing a particular one, and 
the process skills involved in each. Three of these designs maintained a 
subject organization and the other three an organization based on her 
proposed processes. 


T ts/processes design as emerging 
is apparent. One example gives problem-solving in a discipline a separate 


opment of human traits and on 
ents as compared with more fixed 
y is in their definitions of processes 
ses constitute organizing centers in 


The Case for Designs Focused on Human Traits/Processes 


Curriculum designs that focus on process skills are based on one or more 
of the following arguments: 


1. Since one of the most significant ing i 
à goals of schooling is th 
of human traits such as lifelong | i i j* api 


**Robert J. Schaefer, The School i 
is A ae chool as a Center of Inquiry (New York: Harper & Row, Publish- 
""Louise M. Berman, New Priorities in the Ci 


urriculum (Col Y ; 
Publishing Company, 1968), 5. 1h m (Columbus, Oh.: Charles E. Merrill 
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One of the most eloquent and prolific spokesmen for the lifelong-learn- 
ing focus is John W. Gardner, who served education as head of the Carne- 
gie Corporation foundation and as U.S. Commissioner of Health, 
Education and Welfare. He emphasized the notion of education for self- 
renewal as follows: 


We are moving away from teaching things that readily become outmoded, 
and toward things that will have the greatest long-term effect on the young 
person's capacity to understand and perform. Increasing emphasis is being 
"given to instruction in methods of analysis and modes of attack on problems. 
In many subjects, this means more attention to basic principles, less to appli- 
cations of immediate "practical" use. In all subjects it means teaching habits 
of mind that will be useful in new situations—curiosity, open-mindedness, 
objectivity, respect for evidence and the capacity to think critically." 


Whitehead warned against "inert ideas," that is to say, "ideas that are 
merely received into the mind without being utilized, or tested, or thrown 
into fresh combinations. ... Education with inert ideas,” he warned, “is 
not only useless: it is, above all things, barmful."5* The human traits/ 
processes design attempts to overcome "inert ideas," as learners are di- 
rectly involved in the process. 

The human traits/processes design is particularly useful in teaching 
valuing and goals in the affective domain. Clute emphasized the impor- 
tance of schools that "give careful attention to the needs and purposes of 
the learner and utilize programs and practices designed to help each 
individual develop skills, attitudes, and understandings necessary for indi- 
vidual self-fulfillment."*? It is to be hoped that any curriculum design 
would promote the goal of humanistic education; it is recognized, how- 
ever, that a human traits/processes design is essentially appropriate for 


this purpose. 


Applications and Limitations 


ations of the process design are presented to show the 
dicated that "children and youth need 
ted with the decision-making process," 
n which processes of decisions 


A variety of appli 
range of possibilities. Berman in 
help in learning behavior associa | 
and urged that schools “provide settings 1 


“John W. Gardner, Self-Renewal: The Individual and the Innovative Society (New York: 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 1963), pp- 22-23. 
“Whitehead, p. 13. 

Morrel J. Clute, “Hu 
Objectives and Assessment, a repor! 
Arthur W. Combs, Chairperson (Washington, 
riculum Development, 1978), p. 9. 


manistic Education: Goals and Objectives," in Humanistic Education: 
tof the ASCD Working Group on Humanistic Education, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
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are analyzed, taught, and evaluated."5? She proposed starting by letting 
children, within a structure provided by the teacher, plan some of their 


own time. Gradually teachers can provide opportunities for children to 
move: 


1. From nondecision to decision. 

2. From impulsive decisions to reflective decisions. 

3. From mundane decisions to creative decisions. 

4. From decisions requiring little searching for new ideas to decisions requir- 
ing much searching. 

5. From decisions focusin 


g basically on self to decisions incorporating self 
and others.*? 


Berman's suggestions show a teacher how 
opportunities and res 
education. 


Process skills are also emphasized in most plans of group guidance. For 
example, our conception of the middle School home base group, compara- 
ble to Wiles’ analysis groups cited earlier, is somewhat descriptive of 


various home base advisory groupings in operation in many middle 
schools: 


to gradually increase children’s 
ponsibilities in directing an aspect of the process of 


""Louise M. Berman, “More Than Choice," Educationg] Leadership, 35 (March 1978): 425. 
“Berman, “More Than Choice," p. 429. 
** William M. Alexander and others, The Emergent Middle School, 2d ed. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 67. 
**Robert G. Wright, J. Doyle Casteel 


» "Teaching Critical Reading Skills: Valu Sheet: 
Means to This End." Research Bulle : E 


tin, 10 (Summer 1976). 
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Joyce.** They believe that "students can become more and more con- 
scious of the process of inquiry, and that this process can be taught to them 
directly."9* The model proposed has five phases: 


Encounter with the problem 
Data gathering: verification 
Data gathering: experimentation 
Formulating an explanation 
Analysis of the inquiry process. 


The human traits/ processes design is used with a number of approaches 
to values education. Kirschenbaum pointed out that moralizing is a com- 
mon approach to values education. The problem with this approach is that 
children "are being bombarded from all sides with different messages 
about what values to pursue and what goals to strive for to be successful, 
to belong, to be popular, and to succeed with the other sex," A values 
clarification approach, however, extends beyond moralizing and teaches 
people a process which they can apply to values choices throughout their 
life. Kirschenbaum described seven subprocesses necessary for values 
clarification: “a) choosing from alternatives, b) choosing after considering 
consequences, c) choosing freely, d) prizing and cherishing one's choices, 
e) publicly affirming one's choices, f) acting on one's choices, and 8) acting 
with a repetition and pattern in one's choices."** Values clarification as a 
process approach is not limited to schools. Kirschenbaum reported that 
"the YMCA, for example, has recently launched a major values education 
program of national scope, based largely on the values clarification ap- 
proach. . . 768 

There are several limitations in the use of human traits/ processes de- 
signs. Planning processes to develop human traits is a difficult task, and to 
date, well-formulated procedures for doing this have not been developed. 
Since human trait development is influenced by a learner’s total experi- 
ences, it is difficult to assess the impact of any particular educational 
experience on the development of a trait. In other words, just because a 
process design is being used does not mean the desired human traits will 
develop. For example, Lockwood reviewed the research related to values 
clarification programs and concluded, “there is no evidence that values 


"*Marsha Weil and Bruce Joyce, Information Processing Models of Teaching (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1978), pp- 123-196. 


Weil a 1 P 
M abe R ted “Values Education: 1976 and Beyond,” in R. Freeman Butts, 
Donald H. Peckenpaugh, and Howard Kirchenbaum (eds), The School s Role as Moral 
Authority (Washington, D. C: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1977), p. 56. 
s Kirschenbaum, p. 57. 

Kirschenbaum, p. 53. 
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clarification hasa systematic, demonstrated impact on students’ values. "5? 
However, he did find evidence suggesting that value clarification may 
possibly affect students' classroom behavior. 

Another limitation to using a human traits/processes design may be lack 
of public support. Although parents may agree that development of hu- 
man traits is important, they will not assign it a higher priority than 
learning behaviors, particularly the basics. F. urther, there is no consensus 
on which traits should be developed and how. 


present the best opportunity for developing some critical human traits, 
including processes of living and learning. It is true that these traits can 
either be fostered or inhibited by other curriculum designs, but none of 


We believe, therefore, that the human traits/ processes design needs to be 


refined through information based on research growing out of its careful 
application. 


DESIGNS FOCUSED ON SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS/ACTIVITIES 


We turn now to the designs which emphasize soci 
curriculum development. 
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achieved through the study of disciplines or through a linear competency 
type of approach. 

Three organizational themes are included within the social functions/ 
activities design: 1) the social living or persistent life situation approaches 
based on the belief that the curriculum design should follow the persistent 
functions, areas, or life situations in humanity's existence; 2) approaches 
that organize the curriculum around aspects of problems of community 
life; and 3) the social action or reconstruction theories that hold the im- 
provement of society through direct involvement of the schools and their 
students to be a major goal or even the primary goal of the curriculum. 

A curriculum design based on the social living or persistent life situa- 
tions approach exhibits an organizational pattern derived from studies of 
group life. Caswell, who in the 1930s directed numerous state curriculum 
programs that utilized this design, and Campbell, his colleague, explained 
the concept in the 1935 publication, Curriculum Development: 


Studies of group life show that there are certain major centers about which 
the activities of individuals and the plans and problems of the group tend to 
cluster. These centers, which may be referred to as social functions, tend to 
persist and to be common for all organized groups. . . . Since these centers or 
Social functions represent points about which real life activities tend to gather 
and organize, it is considered reasonable that à curriculum which is concerned 
with guiding children into effective participation in the activities of real life 
may appropriately use these social functions as points for emphasis and orien- 
tation in outlining the curriculum."? 


The Virginia state course of study developed through this procedure used 
the following list of major functions of social living: 


Protection and conservation of life, property, and natural resources 
Production of goods and services and distribution of the returns of production 
Consumption of goods and services 

Communication and transportation of goods and people 
Recreation 

Expression of aesthetic impulses 

Expression of religious impulses 

Education 

Extension of freedom 

Integration of the individual 

Exploration. 


The recent movement to add courses and programs in parenting and 
consumership in the high schools illustrate current trends in the use of this 
type of curriculum design. 


"Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York: American 
Book Company, 1935), p. 173. 
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A design based on community problems might focus on functions and 
aspects thereof that are significant in the community concerned. Seay, for 
example, classified the “problems of people” basic to the program of the 
community school as those of food, clothing, shelter, recreation, health, 
citizenship, morality and religion, and work.7! A quarter of a century later, 
Olsen and Clark developed a list of life concerns to be considered in the 
community education programs. New community concerns are shown in 
the items they added such as: communicating ideas and feelings, satisfying 
sexual desires, enriching family living, adjusting to change, and controlling 
the environment.72 

There is no shortage of community problems to be addressed. High on 
the list are energy, conservation, land use, consumerism, health, abortion, 
and equality among all races. In addition to these and other current prob- 
lems, it is important to anticipate emerging critical problems. (Applica- 
tions of future forecasting to education are described in Chapter 8.) Teige 
and colleagues, with the support of the National Science Foundation, 
identified critical future national and international problems.'? Many of 
the problems they forecast will influence local communities, for example: 


potential for new urban violence, 


; W. H. Clive Simmonds, Fut, y 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing, Aun Research 


1977), pp. 230-249. 
"*Teige, et al., pp. 249-948 passim. dim 
15For descriptions of re 


New Directions 


use, Inc., 1974), Appendix, pp. 


7° The Story of Holtville: A Southern Association Stud: School (Nashvi Š 
Ghertner, 1944). y school (Nashville, Tenn.: Cullum and 
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The social reconstruction concept has been less fully developed as a 
curriculum design than as an educational philosophy. Whereas advocates 
of a community school would have schools improve the existing society, 
social reconstructionists would use schools to build a new society. It is not 
surprising that there are few illustrations of such schools; society is not 
likely to support institutions advocating its reconstruction. A wave of pro- 
posals for radical school reform, many leading to societal changes, were 
made during the late 19605." A few political freedom schools were estab- 
lished, primarily in large city ghettos, but most of them lasted only a year 
or two. 

A less radical approach to change is to provide opportunities for political 
socialization of students. Fantini proposed a program to develop these 
objectives: 


In order to develop skills in social action, the learners must be given oppor- 
tunities in real life situations. Roles are learned from participation in reality 
contexts. This means that students would be working with poverty agencies, 
early childhood units, governmental institutions, hospitals, old age homes, etc. 
By relating to these clinical environments, students would acquire both the 
language and the behaviors necessary to deal with current social problems. 
The school would help the student conceptualize social realities andassist him 
in the process of developing alternative approaches to improving the environ- 


ment of all people.7* 


Fantini's proposals, considered avant-garde by some, pale in comparison 


to the realities of Holtville. 

In summary, the socially centered S 
central element a focus on social activities and/or functions, and these 
define the scope of the curriculum or a major portion of it. These activities 
and functions may be the centers around which instruction is organized 
or they may serve primarily as criteria for the selection of content within 
the subject or other organizational unit. In the broader design of social 
functions these elements are somewhat universal and timeless; in the 
social action program the criteria are the problem areas or “realities” in 
which students can participate effectively. 


curriculum designs have as their 


The Case for Designs Focused on Social Functions/Activities 


There are two primary arguments for socially centered curriculum de- 
signs: 1) they are relevant to student needs and concerns and are therefore 
of significance and interest to students, and 2) they can directly contribute 
to the continual improvement of society by meeting its needs. 


"For a good summary of these proposals see Ronald Gross and Beatrice Gross (eds.), Radical 


School Reform (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969). : - ] 
"Mario D. Fantini, The Reform of Urban Schools for the 70’s, Preliminary Series (Washing- 


ton, D. C.: National Education Association, 1970), p. 45. 
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Relevance to Students 


Caswell and Campbell justified the social functions procedure on the 
assumption that “the activities of children in school should be organized 
in such a way as to carry over with the greatest ease to life situations." 7? 
Stratemeyer and her associates employed the concept of "persistent life 
situations” in a curriculum where: “The content and organization of learn- 


tions approach would aid balanced development, continuity, depth of 
learning, economy of time, wise selection of content, and varied experi- 
ence.?! 

A forceful argument for student involvement in social activities comes 
from ideas expressed by Greene. Speaking from the perspective of exis- 


o carry out a plan 


:- gearing into a shared world that 
places tasks before each one who plays a deliberate part.’ 


chool students for community 


pproval: “Eighty-seven ercent of all 
respondents (to a Gallup Poll) would like to have juniors P seniors earn 


course credit for giving service to the community.”84 


1957), pp. 116-117. 
?!$ee Stratemeyer, et al., pp. 121-140. 


?*Maxine Greene, Landscapes of Learning (New York: T. 
Maie os UM eachers College Press, 1978), p. 148. 


ne H. Gallup, “The 10th Annual Gallup Poll," Phi Delta Kappan, 60 (September 
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Needs of Society 


The community school movement originated as a means of improving 
the immediate community. When describing aims of the community 
school earlier in this century, Seay wrote of "the power of education when 
put to work to improve community living" and stated that the community 
School would result in *an improvement in the living conditions and stan- 
dards of the community” and “the development of the appropriate skills, 
values and concepts to the end that individuals will function more effec- 
tively in all their independent and cooperative undertakings. ”®* The Holt- 
ville community school, described in the previous section, demonstrates 
the power of community education. 

Olsen and Clark expanded the concept of community education to a 
life-centered education. They believed that "the central focus of our for- 
mal educational institutions should be on improving the quality of human 
living."** Their proposal for a life-centering education extends concerns 
for the quality of life from the immediate community to all of humanity 
and from present concerns to future concerns as well. In this they reflect 
the emerging concern for futurism in education. 

Tofller, a well known futurist, pointed out that "all education springs 
from some image of the future. If the image of the future held by a society 
is grossly inaccurate, its education system will betray its youth, "$7 Benja- 
min (alias J. Abner Peddiwell) in his classic satire on the curriculum, illus- 
trated problems associated with faulty images of the future. He put in the 
mouth of the old man of the tribe the traditional argument for the estab- 


lished fundamentals (here "the saber-tooth curriculum"): 


With all the intricate details of fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing. and tiger-scaring 
—the standard cultural subjects—the school curriculum is too crowded now. 
We can't add these fads and frills of net-making. antelope-snaring, and—of all 
things—bear-killing. ... You must know that there are some eternal verities, 


and the saber-tooth curriculum is one of them.** 


orld that required, for example, 


Failure t ize the new image of a w 
e to recognize g them led to a betrayal of the 


netting of fish rather than simply grabbin 


youth. ET 
Educating individuals for the present works when the future is like the 


present. But the future will be very different from the present. Although 
We cannot know the exact shape of the future, it is possible to anticipate 
in general terms probable future developments—both new problems and 
new opportunities. Shane advocated a new approach to planning the 


"Seay, p. 11. 
"Olsen and Clark, p. 15. 


"Toff i 
iaf, Abner Peddiwell The Saber-Tooth Curriculum (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, 1939), pp. 41-44. 
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curriculum: "Education should be designed for persons of all ages in antici- 
pation of what these humans will need to know and be able to do to survive 
in the future."** Application of a future orientation to curriculum plan- 
ning is described in Chapter 8. 


There are two futures: the one we are drifting into and the one we want. 


era.” They proposed, *Learn- 


ge priorities and parameters of 
choice must be part of the curriculum of the futuro,"? 


cially focused designs we 
€ social activities and community-cen- 
improvement, they do not call on the 


Ocess is mandatory for keeping a demo- 
owing." Accordingly, they proposed “a 
d an eighth-grade project 
waea a local election and another project result- 
ing in improvement of the school cafeteria and concluded: “We recom- 
mend not only decision-making and power-experience, but also the focus 
of learning on constructive utilization of power through a social action 


“Harold G. Shane, Curriculum Cha 
National Education Association, 1977), 
tions of a future-oriented curriculum. 
"Toffer, p. 19. 

Jim Bowman, Fred Kierstead, Chris Dede, and John Pulliam, The Far Side of the Future: 
1 oo Educational Reconstruction (Washington, D. C.: World Future Society, 
"Richard Pratte, Contem 
Publishers, 1971), p. 236. 


nge: Toward the 21st 


Century (Washin ton, D. C. 
p. 79. See Toffler, Lea 3 


rning for Tomorrow, for illustra- 
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curriculum—that is, of course, if we really want an active citizen rather 
than merely a talkative one."?* 

Apple and King questioned the ability of schools to provide a role in 
reconstruction of society because schools "seem to act latently to enhance 
an already unequal and stratified social order." *5 They hypothesized that 
"schools do work. In an odd way, they may succeed in reproducing a 
population that is roughly equivalent to the economic and social stratifica- 
tion in society."?9 

Freire, a leading protagonist of a reconstructionist approach to educa- 
tion, opposed schools in Brazil as oppressive organizations. He shared in 
the life of poor Brazilians and witnessed what he called the culture of 
silence of the dispossessed. He viewed their ignorance and lethargy as a 
product of the whole economic, social, and political situation and con- 
cluded that the educational system was a major instrument for maintain- 
ing this culture of silence. He viewed the “educated” man as the adapted 
man “because he is better ‘fit’ for the world. Translated into practice, this 
concept is well suited to the purposes of the oppressors, whose tranquility 
rests on how well men fit the world the oppressors have created, and how 
little they question it."** Freire decided that educational institutions in 
Brazil could not be reformed; therefore he worked with the poor and 
developed an independent adult education program designed to lead to 
a liberation of the oppressed. The effectiveness of his work resulted in his 
being exiled from Brazil by a military government. 

Others have taken up Freire’s theme. Illich in Deschooling Society and 
Reimer in School is Dead proposed a complete educational revolution. It 
is doubtful whether such notions could be acceptable to either school 
Personnel or even parents, since Reimer wrote that perhaps the most 
important single thing that individuals can do” to revolutionize the social 
system is “to take back their responsibility for the education of their 
children,”®® These views may not affect the public school curriculum at all, 
but they do grow out of the problems of people the world over. Conceiva- 
bly, social action curriculums could lead to study and action which would 
eliminate schools as we have them. Illich's proposed alternatives of “net- 
works” may be suggestive of other curriculum designs. 


oan ini n 2. 
Re shone mee aha King, “What Do Schools Teach?” in Alex Molnar and John 
A. Zahorik (ede) Curriculum Theory (Washington D. C:: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1977), p. 125. 
Apple and King, p. 124. : a 
P aulo iene d core of the Oppressed (New York: Heider and ae lhe p. 63. 
"Everett Reimer, School Is Dead: Alternatives to Education (New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1971), p. 194. — : 
99, Rarities tec: " |: How It Can Be Done,” Daniel U. Levine and 
De Illich, "Education Withor I Js??? Contemporary Educational Issues, Na- 


Robert J. Havi t (eds.), Farewell to Schools??? s, N 
tional reni. id A of Education (Worthington, O-: Charles A. Jones Publishing 


; hors. Also see Ivan Illich, De- 
Com, ici of this proposal by other auti à > A 
Sane Pa, and criticise siio & Row, 1971) for Illich's full analysis and proposals. 
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Applications and Limitations 


The social functions/ activities design has had wide application, although 
we know of no schools in which it is the sole focus of the curriculum. 
Instead, social-centered designs affect the selection of subject matter in 
subject-organized programs or the choice of activities in less structured 
programs. 

Some applications have been in use over a period of years. For example, 
interdisciplinary units of work in elementary and middle schools are fre- 
quently chosen because of their relation to social functions, activities, or 
persistent life situations, The core programs of middle, junior high, and 
high schools are frequently based on analysis of social problems. Vars 
described structured core programs as “categories of human experience 
that embrace both the personal problems, interests, and needs of students 
and the problems confronting contemporary society.”!°° A quarter of a 
century earlier the influential Education for All American Youth recom- 
mended a “common learnings” core for high schools and junior colleges 
that would include six areas, four of which emphasized social functions: 


1. Civic responsibility and competence. 

2. Understanding of the Operation of the economic system and of the human 
relations involved therein. 

3. Family relationships. 

4. Intelligent action as consumers. 

5. Appreciation of beauty. 

6. Proficiency in the use of language, 1° 


Similarly, the social functio 


: : ns/activities design is widely used in interdisci- 
plinary courses in colleges. 


The social functions/activities design is also followed withi ial 
studies field as a basi i gi ollowed within the socia 


social functions, particularly in th 
and sociology. 


Common Learnings: Core and Interdisci, 
tional Textbook Company, 1969), p. 8. Sees Pisis 
"?'Educational Policies Commission, Education for All Ameri i : 
National Education Association, 1944), pp. 249 ont TEE MM EN 
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walls"); Parkway's first director, Bremer, emphasized "the city" as a major 
aspect of the curriculum: 


Every student must come to know the city, the complex of places, processes, 
and people with which he lives. He must know it for what it is, understand it 
in terms of what it can do, and respect it for what it could be. He must know 
it, respect it, and revere it simply because he is about to change it—not do 
it violence, not destroy it, but change it—that is, transform it in terms of the 
principles of its being into what, potentially, it already is. Since the Parkway 
Program has the city as its curriculum, it must have the city as its campus. This 
i$ the educational reason for the school without walls. To learn about the city, 
to let it become familiar, to see it as the earthly counterpart of the City of God, 
can be accomplished only in the city; only academics suppose that this is 
learned in a course called Urban Dwelling 1 followed by Urban Dwelling 2.192 


Deutschlander referred to “the curriculum beyond the school" as action 
learning, that is "planned activities organized through a school that pro- 
vides a chance to learn by doing." He pointed out that "very often the 
experience will take place out in the *real world' where other adults are 
Producing goods or producing services needed or wanted by the commu- 
nity or individuals in the community."!?? Hedin and Conrad identified five 
types of student-community learning models distinguished by the manner 
and degree to which they were integrated to the school's regular aca- 
demic program: volunteering for service through a volunteer bureau, 
engaging in community action for credit, using the community as a labora- 
tory for existing courses, participating in a community involvement class, 
and, developing skills through direct experience. Their descriptions of 
these various types of programs show the variety of opportunities for 
learning that a community may provide.*** . . 

The social functions/activities design may be applied to educational 
experiences sponsored by nonschool agencies. For example, the National 


Commission on Youth proposed a year of service-learning for young peo- 
ple. They argued that “a transition to adulthood made exclusively through 


the school is an environment rich in information but poor in maturing 
experiences.” !°5 The goal of service-learning is not to discuss public prob- 
lems but to do something about them. Manning held that service-lear n- 
ing is not a concept in which one learns, then practices until proficiency 
is developed; in learning one is performing; in performing, one is caring; 
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hi i Moschzisker, The Scho 'phia’s 
pa Bremen aya Miaa m Aineart and Winston, Inc., 1971), pp. 46-47. 
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in caring, one is contributing."!99 Thus service-learning blends all four 
facets of service: learning, performing, caring, and contributing. 

The limitations of the social functions/activities design are evident, 
since it is used generally for only a portion of the curriculum. Even at 
Parkway, with its emphasis on the social problems of urban life, tutorials 
in basic skills, experiences in the arts, and learning opportunities other 
than those unique to the city were used. And even the social action educa- 
tional revolutionists recognize the importance of specific learning oppor- 
tunities for individuals to develop competence in learning skills and 
specialized interests and occupations. 

But this design theory is highly applicable to some curriculum domains, 
especially to the one we designate as social competence. Study and experi- 
ence in persistent social activities and problems, organized when possible 
to ensure consideration and involvement of students, seem to be manda- 
tory educational Components if young people are to have happy, success- 
ful, and constructive relations with their fellows in a complex society. 


DESIGNS FOCUSED ON INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND 
INTERESTS/ACTIVITIES 


6 cently, o 
education, all of these twentieth- 


1°°Manning, p. 87. 
107John Dewey, Experi d 7 " 
"s y, Experience an Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938), pp. 
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Dewey’s followers lacked the attention to substantive material and conti- 
nuity of child growth and development advocated by Dewey, and current 
emphasis on student-centered programs does not always acknowledge the 
Dewey philosophy or such similar models as those described in John and 
Evelyn Dewey's Schools of Tomorrow (1915). But Dewey's influence on 
the movement to incorporate more student-serving learning opportuni- 
ties into the curriculum has been very great, and it may be argued that 
more recent models have advanced but little, if any, from Dewey's at the 
turn of the century. 

The Association for the Advancement of Progressive Education formed 
in 1919, had as its aim “the freest and fullest development of the individ- 
ual, based upon the scientific study of his mental, physical, spiritual, and 
social characteristics and needs." The views of this association, later called 
the Progressive Education Association (PEA), were consonant with those 
of Dewey as indicated by their statement of principles: 


1. Freedom to develop naturally. 

2. Interest the motive of all work. 

3. The teacher a guide, not a task-master. 

4. Scientific study of pupil development. — . 

5. Greater attention to all that affects the child's physical development. 
6. Co-operation between school and home to meet the needs of child-life, 
7. The progressive school a leader in educational movements. 

hetic as a commission of the PEA 


Toso inciples were prop 
obe zie theprinape P ed Eight-Year Study during the 


formulated and carried out the celebrat ; 
1930s. The subsequent history of the association, with a change of name 
in 1944 and its final demise in 1955, is well documented by Cremin.!o» 

© some extent the fortunes of curriculum designs attending to the needs 
and interests of students paralleled those of the PEA. 

Perhaps the lag in using the learner-centered focus has resulted from a 
tendency on the part of curriculum planners to interpret the needs and 
interests design as one based on common needs and interests of learners 
rather than on those of the particular population to be served. Reflected 
in curriculum plans, this interpretation could, and sometimes did, become 


th i i hat had been taught before or for implement- 
osa dug cum deis volve the study of children's needs 


ing some other design that did not in : i 
and interests Resen dhi in this area in recent years, however, has made it 
i develop a better base for student- 


ossi P ners to 
Possible for curriculum plan and widespread dissatisfaction 


Centered designs. Modern learning theory : 5 
of students and their parents with traditional practice are moving cur- 


riculum and instruction toward designs that focus on genuine student 
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needs and interests. We will examine these applications in a subsequent 
section. 


Characteristic Features 


A curriculum design focused on individual needs and interests/activities 
has these characteristic features, we believe: 


The curriculum plan is based on a knowledge of learners’ needs and 
interests in general and involves diagnosis of the specific needs and inter- 
ests of the population served by the plan. 

The curriculum plan is highly flexible, with built-in provisions for develop- 
ment and modification to conform to the needs and interests of particular 
learners and with many options available to the learners. In fact, the 
learner may develop his or her own curriculum plan in some designs, but 
with guidance in selecting options and in planning. 


3. The learner is consulted and instructed individually at appropriate points 
in the curriculum and instructional process. 


ty of Chicago, which i ration 
from 1896 to 1904, as described by H sak ee 
School and by other authors,!!° 


tures. In theory and practice this 
of children toward r 


life. Hines wrote that "the sch 
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in McDonald County, Missouri. Kilpatrick’s introduction to Colling’s re- 
port of his study explained the needs and interests rationale.':? Collings 
described the curriculum design of the experimental school as follows: 


The above program of studies represents four types of child projects—Play, 
Excursion, Story, and Hand—experimentally determined on the basis of 
affording boys and girls opportunity to realize their own purposes during the 
operation of the Experimental School. Play Projects represent those experi- 
ences in which the purpose is to engage in such group activities as games, 
folk dancing, dramatization, or social parties. Excursion Projects involve pur- 
poseful study of problems connected with environments and activities of 
people. Story Projects include purposes to enjoy the story in its various forms 
—oral, song. picture, phonograph, or piano. Hand Projects represents pur- 
poses to express ideas in concrete form—to make a rabbit trap, to prepare 
cocoa for the school luncheon, or to grow cantaloupes.''^ 


Collings’ description of the experimental school curriculum included 
some details of several projects and long lists of others under each type. 

Most applications of a needs and interests/activities approach were in 
elementary schools. The subject matter/disciplines approach, organized 
by Carnegie units and reinforced by college entrance requirements, dis- 
couraged its use in high schools. However, a commission of the PEA 
worked to bring progressive education to high schools by formulating the 
Eight-Year Study wherein over 300 colleges agreed to waive their admis- 
Sion requirements for recommended graduates of the 30 secondary 
Schools participating in the study. A number of REF reforms 
emerged in the experimental schools as teachers worked to meet needs 
and interests of students. Subject barriers were lowered or removed as 
teachers combined subjects to study social problems identified by stu- 
dents. At Denver’s South High School students had extensive work experi- 
ence in the community—a practice some 35 years ahead of its time.!!5 

A follow-up study of graduates from the — aed was con- 
ducted by comparing matched pairs of experimental an xg students. 
On a number of measures, students in the experimenta S ools were 
more successful in college. In spite of its apparent success t E Eight-Year 
Study has had little lasting effect on secondary education. v com- 
mented on the value of the study and its five-volume € de a pity 
they appeared in the middle of a war, for they never received the atten- 
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tion they deserve; even after two decades the challenge and excitement 
of the venture are apparent to the most casual reader."!!* 

A 1953 publication, A Public School for Tomorrow, described the Mat- 
thew F. Maury School in Richmond, Virginia. This description, also intro- 
duced by Kilpatrick, reported on 18 years of experience in trying “to 
provide for every child, whatever his ability, the kind of environment that 
will bring growth upward and outward toward self-enhancement."!!? The 
chapter headings indicate the scope of the curriculum: 


We Plan our Living 

We Play, We Eat, We Rest 

We Listen, We Talk, We Read, We Write 
We Need Music Every Day 

We Use Art in Our Search for Beauty 

We Deal with Quantity and Space 

We Explore Our Universe 

We Seek To Live Well with Others 

We Work To Be at One with Our Community 


But no specific units, grade placements, 
since the Maury design was one for planning rather than a fixed plan.!!* 

Another child-centered school has been the subject of several books. 
Summerhill, in England, has received much attention in educational liter- 
ature. This school is perhaps a prototype of some more recently estab- 
lished "free" and other alternative Schools in the United States. Its 
director, Neill, stated that it was Started “to make the school fit the child 
—instead of making the child fit the school” and was based on faith in “the 
goodness of the child.”!!9 A decade after Neill's book was published 15 
authors contributed to Summerhill: For and Against some widely varying 


and time allotments were given, 


i o ordinary parents who 
lety of ordinary schools.12e 


“°Cremin, Transformation of the School, pp. 253-254. 
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Certainly Summerhill is an extreme application of the needs and interests 
design, lacking as it does the balance of freedom and guided options 
available in most child-centered schools of the past. However, the continu- 
ation of the school after the death of its founder speaks to its vitality. 

Thus, these child-centered schools, primarily elementary schools, have 
typically exhibited the features listed at the beginning of this section, 
although some descriptions are somewhat vague as to how learners’ needs 
and interests are identified and how learners are guided in their choice 
making. Current efforts toward curriculum individualization, especially in 
middle and high schools and in post-high school education, may be more 
completely designed in terms of these features. Before turning to these 
efforts we should review (see Chapter 2) the movement toward various 
types of “free” and “alternative” schools. 

The common denominator of these various schools, many of them un- 
identifiable and many of them temporary, has been that they are “free” 
of, or “alternative” to, public schools and are typically organized by par- 
ents, teachers, or even students because of dissatisfaction with public 
schools. However, in the 1970s some public school systems created their 
own alternative schools or subsystems, so that this common denominator 
is not wholly inclusive. Kozol's book, Free Schools, deals primarily with 
only one type of school.!?* Kozol's free schools are concerned with the 
needs and interests of their students, but many of these needs are those 
of the entire ghetto community, and the educational program is decidedly 
realistic.!?? The chief generalization we can make about the curriculum 
design of the several varieties of free and other alternative schools is that 
one could find some such schools with as traditional designs as the most 
traditional public school and others as free and unstructured as Summer- 
hill. Their relation to the needs and interests design stems primarily from 
the origin of these schools: they are generally created to meet some needs 
and interests of particular students which the founders see as being unmet 


in conventional public schools. 


The Case for the Needs and Interests/Activities Design 


" d interests/activi- 
Our study of the theory and practice of the needs and tivi 
lies design sages three major arguments for it: 1) learning opportunities 


based on needs and interests are more relevant to the learners; 2) the 
needs and interests design involves a high degree of motivation and there- 
fore success of the learner; and 3) achievement of the individual’s poten- 


tial is facilitated by this design. 
y this gn. | J us " 
The validity of the first argument is obvious: that is, if the learning 
Opportunity is truly chosen because of the individual's needs and interests, 
ium ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972). 
See Jonathan Kozol, Free Schools (Boston Ins school in Kozol, p. 74. 


12; piis n 
*See, for example, the description of one uni 
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it surely must relate to them. As to the second argument, the reasoning 
is similar, but it must be noted that motivation is a highly internalized 
matter and that learners are not necessarily motivated for a learning 
opportunity planned externally.!?9 Dewey had emphasized the impor- 
tance of building on the "natural learning" of the child, explaining the 
curriculum of his laboratory school as based on this motivation princi- 
ple.'^* Many years later the same principle was developed by Crary; de- 
scribing the "natural learner" as "tireless," he wrote: 


ts pupils. It judges them lazy, weary or 
were natural characteristics of learners. On 


As to the third argument, 
al's potential, this is the ar 


ntial in good education. We accept Benjamin's 
Y presented as that of Old Man Coyote: “Old 
oy whose mathematical, linguistic, geograph- 
are built to great heights will have his valleys 
P toward his peaks until the sum of his 
€ minimum essentials ever set by plod- 


Applications and Limitations 


Interaction: The Democratic Process (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
istence of one stron, 


adv i i 
the learner’s “real felt needs” be basic. * seater ahs experience curriculum that 
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and interests principle is fully utilized, especially as excluding learning 
opportunities not based on learners' "felt" needs, there is no assurance of 
learners becoming equipped to participate effectively in social activities, 
particularly those of adulthood involved in work and citizenship. Hence 
we see the needs and interests design as especially appropriate for the 
personal development domain and for some aspects of the continued 
learning skills and specialization ones, but not for the social competence 
domain. 

The most common approach to meeting the needs and interests of 
learners is the categorical grouping of students for special programs be- 
lieved by the planners to match the needs and interests of the students 
concerned. Ability and other forms of homogeneous grouping at all levels, 
curriculum tracks in the high school, multiple curricula in colleges and 
universities, and the electives system itself in secondary and higher educa- 
tion have been widely provided as approaches to individualizing cur- 
riculum. Efforts of this kind are also represented by a multiplicity of 
programs for such special groups as the academically talented, the disad- 
vantaged, dropouts (actual and potential), the gifted, the mentally handi- 
capped, minority, cultural, and ethnic groups, the physically handicapped, 
the socially and emotionally maladjusted, underachievers, and others. 
These various programs have generally included curriculum plans that 
focus on the needs and interests of learners within the categories, our first 
Characteristic feature of the needs and interests design. But these ap- 
proaches have not necessarily had the flexibility and student involvement 
in planning that we also consider characteristic. A l 

The predominant use of the needs and interests design in curriculum 
planning is in the provision of options for individual students. For exam- 
ple, the middle schools provide many special-interest activities, explor- 
atory courses, and other experiences aimed at giving each student 
Opportunities to explore and deepen his or her own interests. The system 
of elective courses in high schools and colleges, as well as the wide range 
of activities open to students, is currently being expanded by the offering 
of mini-courses planned with students to fit special needs and interests. 

Currently the movement in higher education toward open university 
arrangements and continuing education in general illustrates the options 
feature of the needs and interests design. Drucker argues for continuing 
education which assumes “that the more experience a life and work 
people have, the more eager they will be to learn and the more capable 
they will be of learning. "^ Mondale advocated a concept of “lifelong 
earning as inclusive of many separate programs and concepts that have 
developed in recent years.” He included: “adult basic education, occupa- 


"Peter F. Drucker, The Age of Discontinuity (London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1969), 


P. 302, 
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tional training, independent study, parent education, education for per- 
sonal development, remedial education, continuing education, and 
education for groups with special needs.” To arrange programs to meet 
these various needs and interests, according to Mondale, “demands the 
very best thinking of our most creative educators and social philoso- 
phers."128 

Curriculum plans emphasizing the options concept can and generally 
do have the three features of a needs and interests/activities design: 1) the 
options are based on knowledge of learner characteristics; 2) scheduling 
and other arrangements facilitate ready selection and choice of options, 
with counseling services available to help students; and 3) students are 
actively involved in planning and evaluating the options in general and 
for themselves in particular. 


As to future applications, we suspect that the establishment of so-called 
free and other alternative forms 


e developed under public auspices, with com- 
Open" universities and Schools may also be ex- 
pected to utilize the needs and interests design in offering a great variety 


"29 45 D&COe so exacting and exclusive that 
l : Open classrooms may share in the epitaph 
of other innovations— "killed by ‘friends’ who adopted the form but never 
understood the notion,” 

Independent study, which is bot 


tional strategy—indeed both a me 


Bei F. Mondale, "The Next Step: Lifelong Learning," Change, 8 (October 1976): 43. 
Roland S. Barth, Beyond Open Education," Phi Delta Kappan, 58 (February 1977): 491. 
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Independent study is considered by us to be learning activity largely moti- 
vated by the learner's own aims to learn and largely rewarded in terms of its 
intrinsic values. Such activity as carried on under the auspices of secondary 
schools is somewhat independent of the class or other group organization 
dominant in past and present secondary school organizational practices, and 
it utilizes the services of teachers and other professional personnel primarily 


as resources for the learner.'?? 


Although many usages of the term are misapplications,'?! many schools, 
colleges, and universities do have planned guidance of a wide variety of 
independent study opportunities conforming to the needs and interests 
principle. 

It is the needs and interests principle rather than a particular design 
which has most influence and applicability. Within each of the other de- 
signs—including subject matter/disciplines—points arrive in planning 
curriculum and instruction at which decisions must be made regarding 
each student’s program and progress. To the extent that consideration is 
given to the individual student’s needs and interests in these decisions, the 
principle is utilized. We believe that such utilization is an essential phase 
of the curriculum planning needed now and hereafter. 


HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 


Five curriculum designs have been considered in some detail. Each of 
these, we believe, has been sufficiently described in theotetical works and 
applied in practice to be classified as a curriculum m despite the 
considerable varieties in practices within each category. umanistic cdu: 
cation has also been identified as a curriculum design by some authors. 

We believe humanistic education should not be restricted to one cur- 
riculum design, but rather should permeate all cuisines desdans: »" 

The history of humanistic education has been reviewed by oshay. 

In the 1920s and 1930s there was considerable support for humanistic 
education around the theme of the "whole child." According to Foshay, 


"Th ties and thirties suffered a sad fate. It lost its 
e movement of the twenti d sentimentalism. Events over- 


edge and generated into moralizing anc sè os f 
Whelmed ih the Second World War, the political es id the m 
the educational conservatism of the fifties and sixties. nterest in hu- 
2°William M. Al der, Vynce A. Hines and associates, ee, Study in Secondary 
. Alexander, 4 As 7) p. 12. 

Sch A d Winston, Inc., 1967) p : 
idee VOEN Yorke nd Alm I. Burke, "Independent Study in Secondary 
S ^ | 1972): 102-113. 
Wf co ee [ra uem A Comprehensive Approach (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1977). 
1 Foshay, pp. 97-113. 

Foshay, p. 98. 
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manistic education increased in the 1970s. Foshay speculated that this 
renewed interest could have been caused by a combination of such factors 
as: increased threat to individual identity; impact on the social conscious- 
ness of assassinations, the Vietnam War, the disaffection of the young; a 
reaction against the conservative thrust to make of teaching a set of imper- 
sonal techniques. 

Increased interests in humanistic education led to the publication by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) of their 
1977 Yearbook, Feeling, Valuing, and the Art of Growing: Insights into 
the Affective. A later publication, Humanistic Education: Objectives 
and Assessment, was a report of the ASCD Working Group on Humanistic 
Education.'*® That group defined humanistic education as “a commit- 
ment to education and practice in which all facets of the teaching-learning 
process give major emphasis to the freedom, value, dignity, and integrity 
of persons."'?' Note the emphasis on “all facets of the teaching-learning 
process." 


The ASCD Working Group identified seven goals for humanistic educa- 
tion: 


Accept the learner's needs and purposes and develop experiences and 
programs around the unique potentials of the learner. 
2. 


Facilitate self-actualization and strive to develop in all persons a sense of 
personal adequacy. 


3. Foster acquisition of basic skills necessary for living in a multicultural 
Society including academic, personal, interpersonal, and economic sur- 
vival proficiencies. 

4. Personalize educational decisions and practices—include students in the 
Processes of their own education via democratic involvement in all levels 
of implementation. 

Bi 


Recognize the primacy of human feelings and utilize personal values and 

Perceptions as integral factors in educational processes. 

6. Strive to develop learning environments which are perceived by all in- 

an as challenging, understanding, supportive, exciting, and free from 
reat. 


Develop in learners genuine concern for the worth of others and skill in 
conflict resolution.!3* 


“Louise M. Berman and Jessie A. Roderick (eds.), Feeling, Valuing, and the Art of Growing: 
Insights into the Affective (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1977). 

86 Arthur W. Combs (Chairperson), David N. Aspy, Doris M. Brown, Morrel J. Clute, Lau- 
rabeth H. Hicks, Humanistic Education: Objectives and Assessment (Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 1978) ' 
197Morrel J. Clute, “Humanistic Education: Goals and Obje ti or 9. 
dore, je e jjectives," in Combs, et al., p. 
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Some of these goals can be achieved with any of the five curriculum 
designs described in this chapter. Some of the goals can be achieved more 
readily by certain designs. For example, the human traits/ processes and 
interests and. needs/activities designs lend themselves more readily to 
achieving these goals than do the subject matter/ disciplines and specific 
competencies/technology designs. 

It will be unfortunate if the present drive for humanistic education loses 
its edge, as did the drive in the 1920s and 19305, through sentimentality, 
moralizing, and rhetoric. We believe the goals stated by the ASCD Work- 
ing Group can lead to needed action. To be achieved these goals should 
influence the development of a curriculum design, guide in the imple- 
mentation of that design (instruction), and provide some of the questions 
to be answered in the evaluation of educational programs.'?? 
GUIDELINES FOR APPROPRIATE CURRICULUM 
DESIGNS 


ding sets of learning opportunities for per- 


sons to be educated. The development of that plan (see Figure 1.1, p. 29) 


involves considering the major purposes and aims of education; identify- 
selecting à curriculum design and writ- 


ing goals, subgoals, and objectives; 
ing a plan. All of these activities are guided by data about the learners, the 
Society served, and the nature of learners. Knowledge from different disci- 
plines is used in developing the plan. — . - . 
The curriculum design selected has a direct bearing on the instruction 
ducation and the future: 


provided. To paraphrase Toffler's comment on e ) f 
from some image of a curriculum design, all 


uce characteristic types of education. For exam- 
ér/disciplines design to cover 
ponsible for the gap between 
riculum “locked in” to 


Curriculum is a plan for provi 


ple, the widespread use © 
all goals and domains has been primarily res 
educational goals and instru: 
that single design cannot ac 

No one curriculum design can be adequate 
of an educational institution serving * varie 
goals. Instead, we see the curriculum planners as 
priate designs for particular curriculum em 
Inevitably, designing is an are? of decision ma i 
immediately responsible for the curriculum plan 


tional setting. 
Table 5.2 has been de 
appropriate curriculum designs. 


riculum worker begins by considering t 
plementation of a humanistic 


te for the total curriculum plan 
d population with multiple 


veloped to aid curriculum planners in selecting 
o use this guide for planning, the cur- 
he nature of the goals and objec- 
i education. 
"See Foshay for a concrete proposal for im) ion. 
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TABLE 5.2 Selecting Curriculum Designs 


If Curriculum Consider Using Consider 
Planners Intend to: This Design: Organizing Instruction: 
Provide organized knowledge, for Subject matter/ 


Around disciplines of knowledge 
example, knowledge in the bio- 


logical sciences 

Develop specific competencies Specific 
or skills, for example, ability to 
add, ability to type 


disciplines 


Through an instructional system 


competencies/ design based on a task analysis 


technology 

Develop human traits, for example, Human traits/ Through planned processes in- 
knowing how to learn, ability to processes volving extensive experiences 
solve problems, ability to lead ef- related to the traits sought 
fectively, ability to be analytical 
about one's values 

Relate education to society, for 


Social functions/ 
example, assist learners to deal 


Through engaging learners in 
activities 


social activities and extensive 
with persistent life situations, study of social and community 
improve the local community, problems and programs 
reconstruct society 


Meet the needs and interests of 


Needs and interests/ 
learners, for example, learn to 


Through engaging learners as in- 


: : i activities dividuals or in groups in activ- 
paint, establish good relationships ities related to their needs and 
with peers interests 


ons/activities and needs and 
e considered as alternative curriculum de- 
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curriculum planners in adding to their own store of knowledge to help 
them understand, classify, and evaluate curriculum design theories and 
proposals. 

But curriculum planners cannot confine their designing efforts to reflec- 


tion about past and present. The planners must also fit appropriate designs 


to their particular goals and domains. Design gives a curriculum plan a 


framework for its organization, implementation, and evaluation. It consti- 
tutes an order, however flexible and changing, for the organization of sets 
of learning opportunities. Thus, with goals established and domains tenta- 
tively organized around sets of goals, planners must identify the learning 
opportunities appropriate to their goals, domains, and populations and 
anticipate them in detail by fitting opportunities and design principles 
together in a promising framework. 
In this chapter we have given detailed consideration to the characteris- 
tic features, cases for, and applications and limitations of five general 
designs. Each design is really a classification of design theories that focus 
on the same organizing principle or at least on very closely related orga- 
nizing principles. We believe that curriculum planners need to be cogni- 
zant of these five design possibilities, and of the multiple patterns each 
entails, in order to make intelligent decisions about their own plans. 
Once a design is selected an actual plan is produced, generally in a 
written form. The nature of the plan will vary considerably depending 
upon the curriculum design being used. For example, n plan utilizing a 
Specific competencies/ technology design will include instructional objec- 


tives, usually stated as behaviors to be learned; plans for preassessment of 
ed and the sequence of their use; 


learners; descriptions of materials to be us biecti 

and test items to use in evaluating the achievement kr deae gum n 

may be "packaged" in the form of a module. By way of contrast, another 
gn might include: a state- 


plan following the human traits/ processes desi 
ment of the human trait(s) to be developed; ways to assess present level 


of development of learners in relation to traits, often through observa- 
tional techniques; suggested types of experiences to be offered; and ways 


to evaluate the quality of the experiences provided. 
Regardless of the rid followed, the curriculum plan should generally 


s s . 1 goals, possibl 

include a description of the learners; purposes and general goa s, p y 
organized by p ow or objectives; types of learning experiences to be 
Provided; locale; general time and space allocations; assessment proce- 


dures; and i articipants. 

; roles of various particip: . " 

It is wise to move as carefully and rapidly as possible to test chosen 
priate design for a series of 


desi á ment of an appro 
gns. Selection or develop Jum domain and a set of its 


earning opportunities related to some curricu , t 
subgoals xa important step toward an effective curriculum plan, but this 


step is primarily shat of giving order to the plan. it is i ie tears oa E 
that order into is actice through wise planning and execution of the imple- 
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mentation phase—instruction, in its broadest sense—that the plan is really 
tested. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Bock, Daniel R., “Summerhill: It's Alive and Well," Educational Leadership, 35 
(February 1978): 380-383. Useful addendum to the work of Neill and his critics. 
Bock was able to visit the school 
found the over 50-year-old institu 


Della-Dora, Delmos, and Lois Jerry Blanchard (eds), Moving Toward Self- 


search, and practice with some 
directed learning programs. 


Goodlad, John I. and associates, Curriculum Inquiry: The Study of Curriculum 

Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1979. Chapter 9 is a case 
cula within a large school System. The description 
à sources used and the transactional processes in- 
k of decision-making agents in the societal area, the 


a teacher may select appropriate designs, 
Posner, George J., and Alan N. Rudinsky, Course Design: A Guide to Curriculum 
Development Sor Teachers. Ne 


w York: Longman, 1978. A limited, specific man- 
ual to be followed in the development of a course (“as much as a whole year's 


work or as little as a four-week “minicourse’ ”) in secondary and postsecondary 
institutions. The formula Presented assumes the course design should include: 
1) rationale; 2) learning outcomes; 3) conceptual map; 4) instructional plan; and 


5) evaluation plan. 

Schaffarzick, Jon, and David H. Hampson (eds.), Strategies for Curriculum Devel- 
É McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1975. Essays by nine 

describing their 


Schiro, Michael. 


hools. i : Educa- 
tional Technology Publications, 1978 as Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educa 
ideologies—Social Efficiency, 


terms of these four ty; ; 
ans. Various ch. ls are 
used in the treatment. Charts and mode 
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Synergist is published three times each year by ACTION'S National Student 
Volunteer Program, 806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20502. 
Articles in the journal contain descriptions of principles of service-learning and 
its philosophical bases. Case studies of effective service-learning programs de- 


scribed in the journal provide excellent illustrations of social functions/ activities 
curriculum designs. 

Weller, Richard H. (ed.), Humanistic 
ton, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1977. Contains cl 
tion in relation to such areas as social actio! 
educational administration. Chapters are written 
field of humanistic education such as Michael Apple, 
Macdonald. 


Education: Visions and Realities. Blooming- 
hapters analyzing humanistic educa- 
n, human development, and 
by many of the leaders in the 
David Aspy, and James 
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Calcutta 


The purpose of all curriculum plan- 
nities for an individual student or a group of 


students to benefit maximally from participation in selected learning ac- 
tivities, As the students partake of learning opportunities, whether these 
are planned by the teacher, or improvised on the spot by the teacher or 


student(s), or both, such participation becomes a learning experience 
which may result in personal growth. This is the process of instruction. 
f the curriculum plan, usually, 


Instruction is thus the implementation o 
but not necessarily, involving teaching in the sense of student-teacher 
interaction in an educational setting. There would be no reason for devel- 
oping curriculum plans if there were no instruction. Curriculum plans, by 
their very nature, are simply efforts to guide and direct in one way or 


another the nature and character of the learning opportunities in which 
is for naught unless it influ- 


students participate. All curriculum planning 
ences and shapes the things which students do. Obviously, the planner 
must see instruction and teaching as the summation of his efforts. 

This chapter considers the link between the learning activities sug- 
gested in the curriculum, the preinstructional plan developed by the 


teacher, and the actual instruction. A variety of teaching models is de- 
he five curriculum designs is explored. 


scribed and their relationship to t 
A t and emerging areas that need to be 


considered a planning instruction are discussed in this chapter: individu- 
alization of instruction, mainstreaming of handicapped students, and the 


unstudied curriculum.” 


ning is to provide opportu 


G AND THE CURRICULUM 


Instruction is the actual engagements of learners with planned learning 
opportunities, We have portrayed instuction as the implementation ofa 
curriculum plan. However, as We shall see, this is an oversimplification; 
there may be little relationship between the official or stated curriculum 
and the actual engagements of learners. 
Designing the Curriculum and Planning Instruction 
A curriculum plan may suggest, OF specify, student activities as well as 


materials to be used. The teacher's individual preinstructional plan also 
includes student activities an ]s. How do these two sets 


d teaching materia! 
9f plans mesh? Where does 


INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNIN 


the curriculum plan stop and the teacher's 


I ET 


è 
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plan begin? We can examine these questions through metaphors explain- 

g the relationship between the educational plan, or curriculum, and the 
implementation of that plan, or instruction. 

One metaphor likens the curriculum to a blueprint for a building and 
instruction to its construction. The teacher then is a craftsman whose skill 
is measured by the correspondence between the blueprint and the build- 
ing. Another metaphor likens the curriculum to the game plan a coach 
presents ta his or her players before the big game; instruction is the 


Failure (New York: Har; 


line," 
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of music for i 
a particular i i 
larre Sa p occasion, or to paint a mural for th 
tant pude uy ta gmake a heen for some area. A few mie e 2a 
iles coil l from such commissions, for example, th chemin 
had o ang ccs Leona Chapels a great many sear. bun 
$ ed, istic works may emerge when th i view 
thin pik a. Glen d y g en those granting a c i 
ted artist and then get i : “A 
crc st and get out of the artist’s way. I 
renie ied the commission in broad terms and allow the erit E 
B eria s this a metaphor for curriculum? If so, it would suggest that ai 
"pom Der pee provides only the broadest outline of goals—a canvas 
v ter 2 ra paint on—and that teachers are artists. Is Summerhill a 
n? Would progressive educators in the 1930s and 1940s ee 


E this metaphor? 

ho Festaro to comment on the p 

UE x earned. A curriculum an 

"real y ocuments to display at appropria 
world" of the classroom or conveniently for, 


piden session. 
e metaphors illustrate t 
e detailed directions for im 


olitical metaphor, and yet there is a 
d a political platform may be viewed 
te times, but ignored in the 
gotten in the heat of a 


hat some types of curriculum plans include 
plementation (instruction) than do others 


In i 
2 ne basic preplanned curriculum may be the textbook itself, with 
at oe accompanying teacher’s manual, and a teacher may follow this 
dim e rigidly. Generally plans that follow the subject matter disci- 
ime i 5 specific competencies/ technology design provide more com- 
talis nformation for implementation than do those using human 
is ipse social functions/ activities, or interests and needs/activi- 
d p» isa complementary relationship between the degree of speci- 
ee in Kos curriculum plan and preinstructional planning required of the 
com e igure 6.1 shows that when plans for implementation are more 
plete, less preinstructional planning is required of the teacher. As the 


Teacher's 
Preinstructional 
Curri Plans for Implementation Plan 
culum Plan A zm —À 
ion 
Plans for 
Curricul Implementation Teacher's Preinstructional Plan 
c 
p aA Implementation 
Currici Plans for Implementation 
ulum Plan C now 
Teacher's Preinstructional Plan 


" 5 ; 
IGURE 6.1 Relationship between teacher's preinstructional planning and 


€ curriculum 
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figure suggests, the linkage may be direct when the curriculum plans are 
more specific; while the linkage may be tenuous when implementation 
plans are in the form of suggestions. 

Curriculum Plan A is less demanding on the teacher's time and energy 
and less dependent upon the teacher's ability to design instruction; this 
increases the possibility that it will be implemented. However, the rigidity 
that provides the advantage becomes a disadvantage when the curriculum 
plan does not “fit” the learners. Curriculum Plan B offers the possibility 
of overcoming this problem by providing plenty of freedom for teachers 
to adapt the curriculum to the learners but at the price of requiring 

time and energy in preinstructional planning. 


opment of the original curriculum plan 
6.1) there may be little or no distinction 
plan and the teacher's preinstructional 


situation through an 
ols.? Open education, 


ction where teachers' 


"Anne M. Bussis, Edwar 
(Boulder, Color.: Westyi 
?Bussis, et al., p. 2. 
“Bussis, et al., p. 4. 


d A. Chittenden, Mari 
ew Press, 1976)” Marianne Amarel, Beyond Surface Curriculum 
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change and experimentation with the surface curriculum.” The remain- 
e teachers placed priority on initiative/independence of children and 
ad potentially rich surface curriculums.’ 


Preinstructional Planning by Teachers 

onsidered by teachers in their preinstruc- 
lum workers design plans that are more 
6.2, a rational static model for linking a 
shows the steps a teacher follows in 
el assumes that the teacher's instruc- 
]um plan. Of course this is not always 
g options that do not stem from 


_ An understanding of factors c 
tional planning can help curricu 
apt to be implemented. Figure 
curriculum plan and instruction, 
preinstructional planning. This mod: 
tion will be based on the new curricu 


the case and the teacher may be considerin, 
the new plan. In the model represented by Figure 6.2 the teacher’s values, 


knowledge, and skills influence every choice that is made. The teacher 
considers the curriculum plan: goals and objectives stated, curriculum 
design proposed, and instructional plans suggested. A teacher might envi- 
Sion several possible instructional plans emanating from the curriculum 
plan. These possible plans are “screened,” and thus possibly reduced in 
number, by considering the values and educational expectations of the 


local community. 


TEACHER ASA DECISION MAKER 
personal commitments, 


(Influenced by 
wiedge, and repertoire 


professional kno 


of instructional models) 
CONSIDERS 


Options 


New 
Curriculum 
Plan 


Preinstructional 
plan 


Implementation 


Screen D 


Goals, 
objectives, 
design 
instructional 
plans 


mi 


Community values and expectations 


planning 


* Pupil needs, interests, capabilities, role in 


anization, Mi dministrative 


l a 
Educational environment—class org aterials, 
Upport and constraints 

priate instructional plan 


* Teacher's final decision on an appro! 
nking a curriculum plan and 


FIGURE 6.2 A rational static model for li 
instruction 


"Bussis, et al., p. 56. 
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The plans deemed acceptable within the community are considered in 
relation to the particular group of learners. Which of the possible plans are 


(vector a) requires 
capabilities (vector b) would be i i "A S, dH 
riculum change. The teacher's 


and repertoire (vector C) repres 
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A 
B 
L Present Instructional Program & 
E D 
Vector A Vector B Vector C 
New Curriculum Plan Students Teacher 
ae and objectives Needs Commitments 
esign Interests Professional 
Instructional plan Capabilities knowledge 
Planning role Repertoire of 
instructional 
modes 
Vector D Vector E 
Educational Environment Community 
Organizations Values 
Materials Expectations 
Administrative 
support and 
constraints 


FIGURE 6.3 A realistic dynamic model for linking a curriculum plan and 
Instruction 


actice. The educational environ- 


maly, in the same direction as present pr n 
ent (vector d) is not particularly supportive of the new curriculum. For 


example, adequate materials may not be available. The community (vec- 
is 6) is not perceived as supportive; although the vector is short, experi- 
ae educators know that community opposition to a new curriculum 
n grow rapidly. Vector analysis shows the direction of movement. 
xt the vector analysis represented in Figure 6.3 depicted an actual situa- 
n, one could predict that very little change would take place in class- 
room practice. If there were strong administrative support, that is if vector 
paralleled vector a, there would pr obably be a “surface” change in the 
curriculum. However: if the administrator were to leave and the successor 


id not support the new curriculum plan, the veneer of the surface cur- 
emonstrates that adoption of 


riculum i . Figure 6.3 d 
would soon disappear. P of significant groups and the 


a 

p new curriculum plan requires the support ; TA ĝ 

Ommitment of teachers. This is consistent with Miel's observation, cited 
“a type of social change, change in 
^6 


earli : 
be. that curriculum change 1$ 
ple, not mere change on Paper. 


ew York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946), p. 10. 


D 
Ali " 
ice Miel, Changing the Curriculum (N 
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Implications for Curriculum Planning 


A curriculum plan is of no value unless it is used. The preceding discus- 
sion indicates why some curriculum plans gather dust. If they are to be 
used, some meshing of the suggestions made in the curriculum plan and 
the teacher’s preinstructional plan is necessary. Talmage and Eash 
pointed out, “Ideally, curriculum, instruction, and instructional materials 
make different but essential contributions to an educational program.” 
They found from a series of studies that the most effective programs 
developed when there was a concerted efort to improve concurrently 
mutually supporting curriculum, instruction, and instructional materials. 

Improving the linkage between curriculum plans and instruction results 
when curriculum planners pay attention to existing instructional prac- 
tices. Hirst chided curriculum theorists who “have for too long given the 
quite false impression that rational decisions can be made on the basis of 
abstract, theoretical considerati 
the content.” He concluded, “ 


detailed rational curriculum development can come only by modifying 
current practices from within i 


in the light of general principl 
in the 1950s. In her inducti: 


and Implications (Berkeley, Calif: 
"Paul H. Hirst, “Reply to Jonas 
?*Hilda Taba, Curriculum Develo 


, 80, (May 1979): 788. 
World, Inc., 1962). 


ork: Harcourt Brace and 
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of the National Society for the Study of Education (NSSE), The Psychology 
of Teaching Methods, applies research findings to several different teach- 
ing methods. A 1979 publication of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Research on Teaching, provides summaries of research by 
some of the most able researchers in the field.!? We turn to some of this 
research in the next section. 


Planning the implementation of a curriculum requires à knowledge of 


various teaching models. This chapter contains à catalog of some of the 


more common teaching models as well as a few new and promising 


models. 
A knowledge of pervasive concerns in instructional practice enables 
n plans in reality. One of these 


curriculum planners to root implementatio 

continuing concerns is individualizing instruction. A new concern for 
teachers is the implementation of PL 94-142, mainstreaming. Curriculum 
plans need to be designed to enable teachers to meet the needs of handi- 
capped children in the classroom. Another concern is the effect of the 
"unstudied curriculum" on students. This includes, but is more than, the 


hidden curriculum. Sections of this chapter are given over to each of these 


topics. 


TEACHING AND INSTRUCTION 


lum Planning abet parom aa 
Learning, implies that more effective curriculum planning results in bet- 
ter teaching emi a d E yir 
* r^y wie iniu A cx d does not assure etter 
classroom teaching or learni chers with Bann teach; 
lies bekani. mar probus ing effects using the ama cur- 
ldem e eis an i ctiveness will vary 
with the i curriculum use! i 

phy's d a aoe intuitively obvious Poe Leer] je de 
Will be determined by both what is taught (curricu te he pesi in 
is taught (method). "'* As indicated in the next xem Or 
teaching also is a major influence on educationa e understanding of the 

Although this is not a textbook on teaching, som! 


"Robert M. W. Travers (ed) Second Handbook of Resa P Teach 
McNally & Company, 1973); N- L. Gage (e4.), The Psyc! prin aeo 
xh Yearbook, National Society f 4s) p Edu 
Tess, 1976); Pet d Walberg (eds): : nila.” 
"See D. O) Peterson M et ee “Comparing Curricula, 
aid (1974): 83-111. 
re E. Brophy, “Teacher 

7| (1979): 734. 


ndividual teacher's effe 


Teaching (Chicago: Rand 
ing Methods, Seventy- 
University of Chicago 


* Review of Educational Re- 


ffects," Journal of Educational Psychology, 


Behavior and Its E! 
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factors influencing teaching is desirable in planning curriculum, particu- 
larly since the curriculum plan itself is one of these factors. An under- 
standing of the effect of teacher behavior on learning is also useful to the 
curriculum planner. 

Hunter used a broad definition of teaching "as the process of making 
and implementing decisions, before, during, and after instruction, to in- 
crease the probability of learning.”!* Teaching decisions, according to 
Hunter, can be clustered into three categories: content to be learned, style 
of the learner, and behavior of the teacher. Hunter's definition and catego- 
ries are particularly useful to curriculum planners. Her emphasis on deci- 
sion making demonstrates that not only curriculum planning but teaching 
as well is a matter of making choices—choices based on the value commit- 
ments of teachers. Decisions regarding content to be learned are discussed 
in the previous section. Decisions related to the style of the learners are 
discussed in the section on individualizing instruction. This section deals 
with decisions related to behavior of the teacher. 


Teaching Context and Learning 


However, this struct 
education. 


} ai routines of a classroom and school.” !4 He 
continued, “Today I can see mo 


PE n ae ee in the conflict between the Possible education of 
e individual and t € maintainance of the school is the tensi 
prepa dne ension between those 


St in a future emerging in the lives of ch 
people, and those who have a future which now exi 


—the structures, orderlin 
related pursuits.15 


"Madeline Hunter. "Teaching is Decision Making." 7 

[unter, à 8," Educational Leadershi. 37 bi 
1979): 62. This issue of the journal i ace ae eae ala 
ae o j contains a number of excellent articles on teacher effec- 
"Dwayne Huebner, “The Contradiction Betwee: 


th i E "3 
James B. Macdonald and Esther Zaret (eds.), Schools Se ae tie Estguned. cin 
D. C.: Association for Su isi 


‘Huebner, p. 29. 
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Macdonald shared Huebner’s view as he commented “It is possible to 
witness the displacem ent of the schools’ goals for learning by the function- 
ing of the organizational bureaucracy.” He warned that “school bureau- 
cracies may easily become self-serving. The arbitrariness of much 
bureaucracy means that contrary to the technological orientation, ‘pro- 
duction’ is not necessarily the major goal.” When schools become politi- 
cally oriented organizations, Macdonald observed they “may actually 
subvert the technical achievements of learning most efficiently and effec- 


tively."!e 

The concerns expressed by Huebner an 
of the thinking of a small but able group 
addition to Huebner and Macdonald, Max 


Michael Apple are often identified as reconcep t : 
individuals have a background in the humanities and view curriculum as 


a moral enterprise rather than a technical one. They decry the political 
control of learners and work for their emancipation. For example, Pinar 
advocated “For movement to occur, we must shift our attention from the 
technical and the practical, and dwell on the notion of emancipation."!* 

The reconceptualists are to be encouraged in their work. As Huebner 
and Macdonald indicated, the goals of the school as a bureaucracy often 
displace the goals of education. This seriously limits the teaching methods 
from which the teachers may choose- Further, as indicated in a subsequent 
section, the school organization has a direct as well as an indirect effect 


on students. 
- ork to develop ne 


While the reconceptualists w ipd 
tion and me un UE can be done to improve the context of existing 


Schools and thus encourage better teaching and learning? A number of 


studies have been conducted in 2 identify school characteris- 


n attempt toi di 
tics that influence educational effects.!® Most of these studies contrast the 
high performance sci 


hools with low perfor- 
schools have achieveme 


d Macdonald are representative 
known as reconceptualists.'? In 
ine Greene, William Pinar, and 
tualists. Many of these 


w conceptions of educa- 


nt test scores that are 


mance schools. Exemplary ble school: 
Consistently and significantly à s here ian am single 
Austin examined these studie ified as exceptional.” Rather, 


factor that accounts for a school being classi 
ol,” in James B. Macdonald and 


z ife in Scho! 
uality of Everyday Lifei C.: Association for Super- 


16 

James B. Macdo: E i 

y nald, “The Q 5 hington, D. 
Esther Zaret (eds.), Schools in search of Meaning W° - 
Vision and Curriculum Development 1975), P- 5 - eB ;onceptualists (Berkeley, Calif.: 
Mes William Pinar (ed.). Curriculum Theorizing onting viewpoints of reconceptualists. 
[s " 
o np cem. Corp, 15° Curriculum Field, 1978," Educational Researcher, 7 
m "Notes 

Seine inar, o . T" 
= r 1978): 11. ational Environments an iffects (Berke- 

See, f Walberg (ed), Bde itgaard and George Hal 
ks ne nis oto Te Rober E KR "The Rund Cor. 
A Statistical Search for Unusually Effective Schools (Sa 
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according to Austin, “These schools appear to have a critical mass of 
positive factors which, when put together make the difference."?? Positive 
factors that contribute to this critical mass include: 


1. Strong principal leadership; . . 

2. Strong principal participation in the classroom instructional program an 
in actual teaching; 

8. 


Higher expectations on the part of the principal for student and teacher 
performance advancement; 


4. Principals felt that they had more control over the functioning of the 
School, the curriculum and program, and their staff; . 
5. Teachers were more satisfied with opportunities to try new things; they 


were free to choose teaching techniques in response to individual pupil 
needs; 


6. Teachers expected more children to 

college, to become 

7. More satisfactory p. 

What emerges as exemplary schools are those staffed by professionals with 

high expectations for themselves and for their students and with freedom 
to shape educational experiences to realize their expectations. 


graduate from high school, to go to 
good readers, and to become good citizens; 
arent-teacher relationships. 


Teacher Behavior and Learning 


There is the beginning of a coherent bod 
behavior of teachers and student achievem 
student attitudes?! Because of federal fundi 


search has been conducted in th 


y of knowledge linking the 
ent and, to a lesser extent, 
Dg practices most of this re- 


ted finding is that 
directly from the teacher do 
"Gilbert R. Austin, "Exemplary Schools 


and the Search fe ffecti: ” ional 
Leadership, 37 (October 1979). 12. or Effectiveness,” Education 


Education, 1977); and 
-), Research on Teaching: Concepts, Find- 
han Publishing Corp., 1979). 
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better than those expected to learn on their own or from one another."?* 


This may suggest that some forms of open education and individualized 
instruction involve unrealistic expectations regarding the degree to which 
children in early grades can manage their own instruction. 
" Another of Brophy's conclusions from his review of research is that 
students' opportunity to learn materials is a major determinant of their 
learning."?? For example, Fischer and his colleagues reported on a study 
of academic learning time.** There are three components to academic 
learning time: allocated time, engaged time (that portion of allocated time 
when the student is on task), and student success rate. Academic learning 
time occurs when all three conditions apply simultaneously; "that is when 
time is allocated to a task, the student is engaged in the task, and the 
student has a high rate of success." As might be anticipated, the research 
showed that "students who accumulate more academic learning time 
generally have higher scores on achievement tests." ^? Other research 


studies reported similar findings. 
" Brophy cited studies showing 

those who are task oriented and bus 
at a brisk pace." He cautioned, however, 

between (inappropriately) trying to teach students material that is too 
difficult for them and (appropriately) teaching material that is at the right 
level of difficulty but moving them through it at a brisk pace.”*° In sum- 
mary, Brophy stated: "Learning gains are most impressive in classrooms 
in which students receive a great deal of instruction from and have a great 
deal of interaction with the teacher, especially in public lessons and recita- 
tions that are briskly paced but conducted at a difficulty level that allows 


Consistent success.”*” 

Some teacher behaviors have varying effects in different contexts. For 
example, reviews of research show that the use of indirect teaching (asso- 
ciated with such variables as student talk, use of student ideas, praise of 


good students) had an insignificant oF even negative correlation with stu- 
des. However, such indirect teaching 


that the more successful teachers are 
iness like in moving the class along 
that a distinction should be made 


dent achi it i 
evement in the lower gra A 
dun positively with learning gains in seventh and eighth grade 
Classes. 
ontext-related teacher 


Brophy cited research demonstrating another con! i h 
behavior, “Teachers working with high-socioeconomic status/ high-ability 


Students generally are most successful if they move along at a rapid pace, 


E 
“Brophy, p. 735. 
;Brophy, p. 735. 
en les Fischer, Richard Marliave, 
ag Academic Learning Time, " Ed 
aoe Scher and others, p. 53. 
a1 Brophy, p. 736. 

Brophy, p. 737. 


Filby, "Increasing Teaching by Increas- 


ikola N. 
Rd dership, 37 (October 1979): 59-54. 


ucational Lea 
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continually demanding high expectations and enforcing high stan- 
dards."** In contrast, “Teachers who are generally most successful in low- 
Socioeconomic status/low-ability settings are equally determined to get 
the most out of the students, but they usually do so by being warm and 
encouraging rather than more businesslike and demanding.” 


Soar and Soar found from their research that there was a “nonlinear 


ms.?* Their findi ise ques- 
tions regarding some of the “ i aden 
example, “The results of 


**Brophy, pp. 737, 738. 
?**Brophy, p. 738. 
Robert S. S * 
nies drum Four Studios" ous At Attempt ka Identify Measures of Teacher Effective- 
"Scar and Soar, p. 2er cher Education, 27 (Fal 1976): 261. 
"Robert S. Soar and Ruth M. i 

k tio; i 
Peterson and Herbert J. Walberg (eds.), Powe = 
Implications (Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishi: s 
**Soar and Soar, p. 105, = " 1979), pp. 97-119. 
Soar and Soar, P. 118. 


Soar, “Emol 


Management," in Penelope L- 
Teaching: 
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educational policy decisions, but it cannot dictate such decisions."^* Bro- 
phy’s observation is particularly important for those who develop cur- 
riculum plans. Research shows that the most effective teaching behaviors 
for a classroom teacher depend upon such variables as grade level, socio- 
economic status of students, ability of students, and goals to be achieved. 
Curriculum plans, particularly suggestions for implementation, need to 
provide flexibility and encourage teachers to find and use their most effec- 


tive behaviors. 
CATALOG OF TEACHING MODELS 


The term teaching model means a pattern of teaching made up of a 
number of discrete behaviors but with a specific focus. Joyce and Weil saw 
two ways in which a consideration of teaching models could improve the 
curriculum designing process: “1) to clarify and identify educational ends, 
and 2) to objectify and guide the selection of appropriate means for achiev- 
ing those ends."?* Teaching models can clarify educational ends by laying 
out a panorama of possible objectives to be achieved through their use 


thus possibly generating valid goals for the curriculum. The models proba- 
ly make a greater contribution, however, as they suggest ideas for the 
ulum. A consideration of teaching mod- 


achievement of goals of the curric 

els expands the horizons of teaching possibilities for community agency 
educators who have not had the benefit of professional education, and 
Provides a review and updating for individuals who have had methods 


Courses. 


Curriculum Designs and Models of Teaching 


There is no agreement on the distinct models of teaching nor even on 
f agreement has handicapped 


the maj i dels. This lack o 
t dard sewer eg Nuthall and Snook identified 


researchers in improving teacher models. . i 
three categories of models: behavior-control models, discovery-learning 


models, and rational models.*” The categories have some similarity with 
the two identified by Rosenshine: “One kind of model might be labeled 
behavior-analytic, detail-specific, and structured in that the learner pro 
ceeds through small, prespecified steps toward each goal.” Rosens z 
labeled a second type of model "inquiry-oriented, learner-centered, an 

learner-choice in that the learner has greater choice of the means to be 


35 
Brophy, p. 735. . ; 
Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil, Models of Teaching (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1979), p. 321. zh 

sham Nuthall and Ivan Snook, “Contemporary Models of Tea 


ching,” in Travers (ed.), p. 
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hing the goal.”** Weil and Joyce organized teaching 
He peu ene “families”: 1) social interaction models, 2) ome 
processing models, 3) personal models, and 4) behavior modification mo 
a ibed in thi ized accord- 
The 14 teaching models described in this chapter are organize : 
ing to the five curriculum designs discussed in Chapter 5 for the conve 
nience of curriculum planners (Table 6.1). All possible teaching models € 
not included in Table 6.1; rather, representative models are listed and 
described. The ratings of "M" for most useful, “F” for fairly useful, and “L 
for limited usefulness are approximations. The true contribution of a par- 
ticular teaching model in a given curriculum design will depend upon the 
actual fit in a given situation. Thus, for example, if a group of students is 
interested in establishing a community volunteer service (interests and 
needs/activities curriculum design), the community activities teaching 
model would be “most useful," not just "fairly useful." With this qualifica- 
tion, we believe this classification will be helpful to curriculum planners 
as it describes the several models most clearly appropriate for each design. 


Models Associated with Subject Matter/Disciplines 
The subject matter/ disciplines curric 


ulum designs are used to transmit 
knowledge organized by disciplines. 


Newer approaches help learners 


TABLE 6.1 Teaching Models Associated with Curriculum Designs 


Degree to which a Model Contributes to the 


Success of a Design as an Instructional Plan* 
Various Models 


Subject Specific Human Social Interests 
for Carrying on Matter/ Competencies/ Traits/ Functions/ and Needs/ 
Instruction Discipline Technology Processes Activities Activities 
Community activities L L F M F 
Discussion- questioning M L F F L 
Group investigation L L M M r 
Independent learning F F L F M 
Inquiry training M a M t L 
Instructional systems 
design F M L E L 
Jurisprudential L L £ M L 
Lecture M L L L L 
Practice and drill F M L L L 
Programmed instruction F M L li. L 
Role playing |" M M M L 
Simulation and games L M M M L 
Synectics L A F F M 
Viewing- listening M M L F F 
* Codes: M—Most useful; F- Fairly useful; L- 


Limited usefulness 


Barak Rosenshine, “Classroom Instruction 
Marsha Weil and B. 


;" in Gage (ed.), p. 338. 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 


ruce Joyce, Information Processing Models of Teaching ( 


lewood 
Hall, Inc., 1978), p. 3. Eng 
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understand the structure of the discipline and enable them to learn the 
methods of inquiry used in the discipline. 


Lecture? 

The lecture has been used for many centuries as a primary method of 
transmitting information. McLeish reviewed the research on lecturing at 
the university level and concluded that the lecture has its own specific 
virtues as a teaching method, but "that the lecture is open to serious 
criticism if used as an all-purpose teaching method.” 


A lecture can be a talk, address, or other 


MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS. 
ents by a teacher, guest speaker, or 


type of verbal presentation to stud 
panel. 


d with any size class, but usually 
s used primarily with students in 
at the postsecondary school 


GROUPINGS. A lecture may be use 
from 20 or 25 to 200 or 300 students. Iti 
e school and in general education courses 
evel. 


assive and, it is to be hoped, are 


STUDENT ACTIVITY. Students are p: 
d note taking. There may be 


assimilating information through listening an 
some viewing as a supplement. 
TEACHER AcrivITY. Teachers engage in speaking, and reading, and 


often some visual illustration. 
TEACHING RESOURCES. The teacher may use a chalkboard, a model, 
transparencies, or other visual or auditory aids. 


Uses include: creating interest in a topic or sub- 
to students; presenting students with new 
f events or things, interpretations, and gen- 


eralizations; helping students to clarify and gain a better understanding of 
a subject, topic, matter, or event; organizing and systematizing knowl- 


edge; reading or reciting poems, dramas, essays, and similar types of litera- 
ture or performing a dance, musical selection, gymnastic acts, and the like; 


Providing opportunity for other persons (guests Or staff) to present infor- 
mation, views, or explanations OT descriptions of events, phenomena, or 


issues, 


Uses AND VALUE. 
ject; transmitting knowledge 
information or explanations o 


man, Ways of Teaching (Philadel- 


lude Ronald T. Hy: 
h, "The Lecture Method," 


40) 
Useful refe. z 
i rences on these models inc! 1 
po J. B. Lippincott Company, 1970), Part Three; John McLeis 
n Gage (ed.), pp. 252-301. 


Mee 
cLeish, pp. 296-297. 
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DRAWBACKS AND DEFECTS. There is relatively little student activity 
and involvement. 


" " CNN 
Discussion—Questioning* 


Often the traditional recitation method of teaching and a somewhat 
broader mode of participation that may be labeled as discussion are inter- 
mingled with the lecture mode in secondary schools today; these methods 
are also widely used at the middle 


range of interactive processes could be submitted under this title, but we 
will reserve for later treatment the more 


Major CHARACTERISTICS, Discussion includes questions and an- 


elated topics; discourse among members 
, largely on the topics under study but some- 
introduced by the teacher or class mem- 


bers; working or presenting solutions to assigned problems, such as in 


mathematics and the sciences. 


GROUPINGS. Discussion is usuall 
—20 to 35 students. It is used extensi 


ever, as Gall and Gall recommended, “While two to twenty students 
represents a reasonable lower and upper limit, the best group size appears 
to be approximately five members "4s 


y used in traditionally sized classes 
vely at all levels of schooling. How- 


STUDENT ÅCTIVITY. Activity varies 
class and from time to time, depending 
members of the class are quite passive 
interaction is quite structured, except fo 
other than the planned lesson. 


greatly among members of the 
on the topic or subject. Some 
most of the time. Teacher-pupil 
T occasional diversions to matters 


The teacher dominates t 
the lesson is often quite struct 


H 1 materials as Supplement to recitation 
and discussion, 


"*References on these 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. ; 
Discussion Method," in Gage (ed.), Pp. 166-216; James R. 
College Classroom (Boulder, C. Westview Press, 1976). Book. 
ing for a subject field usually have 

“Gall and Gall, p. 214 


models include William C. Nutti 
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TEACHING RESOURCES. The teacher is usually the only resource. 
Some use may be made of open textbooks or other printed materials, 


chalkboards, and visual or auditory materials. 


Uses include transmitting knowledge to stu- 
owledge and developing concepts 
hievement of objectives; identify- 
d those with special ability; moti- 
ment; answering students' 


Usrs AND VALUES. 
dents; assisting them in organizing kn 
and generalizations; testing students’ ac 
ing students interested in the subject an 
vating students to carry out the assign 
questions; clarifying understanding; showing how to solve a problem or do 
something; giving students opportunities to interact with each other and 
with the teacher; improving students’ ability to speak on a subject, to 
organize thoughts, and to communicate effectively; identifying difficulties 
in achieving objectives and helping students overcome them. These kinds 
of instructional methods may be used in carrying out any of the five types 
of designs, but they predominate in the subject matter/disciplines one. 


DRAWBACKS AND DEFECTS. Much too often discussion and ques- 
tioning result in a regurgitative process with little real thought or reason- 
ing apparent; too much teacher talk; may not expand knowledge or add 
to stock of information; may be too punitive in approach rather than 

ly learn little; often quite 


nvolved active 
on of the kinds de- 


developmental; students not i y lear 
f student participati 


boring to students; low level o 
Scribed in some models. 


Viewing, Listening** : 

Every teacher today uses, to some extent at least, "educational technol- 
Ogy" in carrying on instruction. It is an instructional model in itsown right, 
but is also used as a part of the instructional process in almost all other 
models, even lecturing and recitation. Here we will analyze the use of 
instructional materials, machines, and equipment on the basis of their use 
as such, including use in conjunction with other models or as the sole or 


principal model. — EM 

The usual role of educational media is to convey cognitive in oriali 
thus it is often associated with the subject matter/disciplines approach. 
R. Olson (ed.), Media and Symbols: The 
tion, Seventy-third Yearbook, National 


“‘For an overview of educational media see David 
y of Chicago Press, 1974); Aimée Dorr 


Fe à Pon 
orms of Expression, Communication, and Educa: 


Society for the S i icago: Universit: 
É tudy of Education (Chicago: niversi | 
ifer, “Teaching with Television and Film” in Gage (ed.), PP- 302-334. For projected new 


uses of electronic technology see Arthur J. Lewis, David Harrison, Paul he pe Soar, 
Future Applications of Electronic Technology to Education" (Tallahassee, Fla.: epartment 


of Educati 1 h on effects of television viewing see Fred Emery 
ation, 1978). For a review of researc! To Enlighten or Inform (Canberra, Australia: 


and Merrel i : 
lyn Emery, A Choice of Futures: : yon 
Center for Continuing Education, The ‘Australian National University, 1975). 
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valuable for several curriculum designs, 
Rapid developments in electronic technolo 
telecommunications and comput 
education as did the invention b 
these developments are discusse; 


gy and the intermixing of 
ers could have as great an impact on 


y Gutenberg of movable type. Some of 
d in Chapter 8, 


Mayor CHARACTERISTICS. 


printed material for reading and study b 
groups; materials for view i 


ents may personally observe 
habitats; use a com- 
ms and elicits answers or solutions; 

m in learning size, weight, color discrimina- 
tion, and the like. 


Media are used with regular sized classes to large 


an use materials, equipment, or 


STUDENT Activrry, A 
true in viewing television or 


BS f study actu 
activity varies exceeding] 


accordi i 
purpose in using it. y Tding to kind of r 


Varies Considerably al- 
-Ominate the “arning activity itself. 


materials, if necessary; 
f equipment; tells what students should a "pin en cd 
tudents who 


O, see, or listen for; 
à l y have tr in usi i : 
erly or in selecting or Preparing Correct Aa ae cy tal 
tencies, specially in 2t 


tudent e- 
Programmed | eile B comp 
Software for computer usc. ear activities. and 


may develop 
^*Leifer, P. 305. 


EE D 
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TEAC 
HING RE esources include nted materials— 
à ESOURCES. R i p 
i ped : sources incl i i 
liz $ oe magazines, newspapers Rud - i ab 
pedias, atlases; visua i i — : 

ual materials, often with listening- motion pi ži d 

ictures, 


slides, filmstri raphs, ma 
> strips, vid elevi P: 
labes 9 eotapes, television, com grap. 
ea ; puters, charts, 
oard, models, exhibits, specimens; au! ken eine E 
globes, chalkb ; aud ri 
gs—field trips of all sorts; 


recordin: 
gs, tapes, radio; observing actual thin 
orting, and using; instruc- 


manipulati : 
ens) Bg aro PR E for handling, s 
s—teaching machines, electronically equipped teaching 


laboratories : 

urbes such as for instruction in languages, reading skills, typing, and 

Uses AND V 

dial tote rm Educational technology contribute 

cially npa g if used wisely and appropriately; some —— forms 

remedial on in providing individual instruction; useful in providing 

among Rebeca 4 work; especially useful in concept development 

students ma ue children. Media that require active participation by 

very iid ^i highly valuable in motivating student activity; providing 

among the ci experiences in developing the senses and concepts 
iene pl pee Ri children. Media are used in the implementation of 

riculum design. 

media may be improperly 

ineffective in contributing 

f other desirable teaching 


Instructional 
rs and hence 
the neglect o 


Dra 
or Bei AND DEFECTS. 
ppropriately used by teache 


9 goal 
5; te: 
models, achers may overuse to 


r the subject matter /dis- 
the method of inquiry 
that students develop 
g data and develop concepts of logic 
ous learner. Thus the model 
teachin s designs. Two models of 
Tuners related to inquiry training 277 Taba's inductive model" and 
With Bab attainment model. The laboratory model, also used 
hat far ject matter/ disciplines design, differs from the inquiry model in 
more direction is given to the student's activity. 
used relate directly to 


The procedures 
tellect “through three interacting and 


Pica Training** 
ipie er nt new development, pa 
appropri urriculum design is to have $ 
Skills in ss to a discipline. Inquiry 
and uu for and processin 
I$ also ve ity. The ultimate goal is an autonom 
ry useful with human traits/processe 


rticularly fo 
tudents learn 


training requires 


Ma 
JO. 
the mee 
" individuals expand their in 
T further ; 
rogram; dor informano on this model see J- 
Te E d ng Inquiry (Chicago: Scire eS 
oyes ana (E08 Weiland ROSE 193-196. 
Ro Weil, pp. 123-136. 


Richard Suchman, Inquiry Development 
jates, 1966); Joyce and Weil, 


arch Assoc: 


te 
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Grourincs, Groups for inquiry training are usually not ] 
a normal class (22 to 35 students); often small. 


ity; individual study and investigation, Inqui 


arger than 


TEACHER Acrivrry, The teacher identifies and presents the discrep- 
ant event, The nature of the e 


Usrs anp VALUES, The in 
Concepts within 4 discipline thr 


that discipline. The approach encourages students t 
learners, 


“J. Richard Suchman Inquiry Box : Teachers Handbook (Chicago; Sci 
Ciates, 1967), pI 
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DRAWBACKS AND DEFECTS. This approach requires a teacher with 
a thorough grasp of the method of inquiry and a knowledge of the data 
relevant to discrepant events. 


Models Associated with Specific Competencies/Technology 


The specific competencies/technology curriculum design, described in 
Chapter 5, uses a sequential analytic approach. Specific skills and knowl- 
edge that a student needs to learn in order to gain a competency are 
identified and organized into a hierarchy of difficulty. The most effective 
and efficient method of learning is employed. Three models of teaching 
associated primarily with specific competencies/ technology curriculum 

lesign are described: instructional systems design, programmed instruc- 
tion, and practice and drill. All of these models can be and are used with 


the subject matter/disciplines designs. 


Instructional Systems Design”? 

a instructional systems design model of te 

idem Processing model of learning. Gagné re 

te Lese processes of learning: motivation, appr 
ntion, recall, generalization, performance, an 


aching is based on an infor- 
lated phases of instruction 
ehending, acquisition, re- 


d feedback." 


Major CHARACTERISTICS. A linear system Or flow-chart design is 


developed to provide the phases of instruction identified above. ania 
e language may differ somewhat, instructional systems designs generally 


include the steps outlined by Dick and Carey: 


Identifying instructional goals 
Conducting instructional analysis 
Identifying entry behaviors, characteristics 
Writing performance objectives 
Developing criterion-referenced tests 
Developing instructional strategy 
Developing and selecting instruction 
Designing and conducting formative me 
Revising instruction ; 
Designing and conducting summative 


tion 


oooudogsomwm- 


evaluation." 


5 , " 
ira Robert M. Gagné and Leslie J. Briggs, Principles of rere ng Bao 
hiap Mea at ani Winston, Tus ND Rober er Dick, Lou Carey, The Systematic 
an and Company, 1978); Journal of 
t publication providing perspectives 
“Ga a depth of use of instructional design, the variety of applications, and new techniques). 
52p4. 

Dick and Carey, p D. 
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GROUPINGS. May be used with class groups or individuals. Strategies 


STUDENT Activrry, Student activity is determined by pretest re- 
sults. Students with the prerequisite skills and knowledges are provided 
with a series of activities for learning, often utilizing a variety of media. 
Upon completion of the unit, students are tested and with satisfactory 


results continue to another unit or module; with unsatisfactory results, 
they engage in additional learning experiences. 


TEACHER ACTIVITY. Teachers who use a predeveloped system are 


monitors of student progress; while teachers who 
rams are instructional system designers. 


TEACHING RESOURCES, Predetermined units or modules may be 


available together with the necessary supportive materials. Teachers de- 
veloping their own instructional systems may need consultative assistance 
and access to a variety of media. 


USES AND VALUE, Gagné identified five varieties 


comes: 1) verbal information, 2) intellectual skills, 3) cogniti 
4) attitudes, and 5) motor skills,53 Of the: 
sign is Particularly effective with 


i idual needs of students, An effective instructional sys- 
of instructional media. 


Drawsacks AND D 
Constant use of suc 
no surprises.” An in 


EFECTS, 


minimized, th 


t 
rough the a > Or at leas 
model, PẸ 


TOpriate and Judicious use of this teaching 


"Gagné, “The Learning Basis,” p. 31. 
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vicisse Instruction” 

nner’ 

a ey of operant conditioning provides the basis for pro- 
Dee pe on as well as behavior modification. The theory assumes 
Deis irai n Mag be behaviorally defined, that is, defined in 
Utere : e behavior. Two major operations are associated with 
leen a e as gat nar and stimulus control. The learner is motivated 
Met ro a selection of a preferred activity. The appropriate re- 

o this activity is given positive reinforcement. 


Major C 
charact HARACTERISTICS. Joyce and Weil identified three essential 
eristics for programmed instruction: 


1)a 

Vio AMA guance of items, either questions or statements to which the 
form of filling i o respond; 2) the student's response which may be in the 
among a b 1 blank, recalling the answer to a question, selecting from 
ate response S of answers, OF solving a problem; and 3) provision for immedi- 
usually in'a Bl at sometimes within the program frame itself, but 
or ina ise location as on the next page in a programmed textbook 
Struction E window in the teaching machine.** Linear programmed in- 
enable ee students to progress at their own pace. Branching programs 
frames, to h s, unable to respond to a particular frame or sequence of 

i ave additional background material or more review material. 


on is an individualized activity. 
g the same program, they may 
or, if branching is avail- 


G 
jap Programmed instructi 
Progress doa of students may be usin; 
able, stud rough the program at different rates; 
» Students vary in the branches followed. 


Srup 

each eie ACTIVITY. The student is responsible for responding to 

aleni is through checking a response or writing a short answer and 
ng to the positive reinforcers provided by the correct answers. 


TEA 
NO Activity. Teachers are responsible for selecting pro- 
ria] Os ed materials and monitoring student progress through the mate- 
: Computer usage can simplify the monitoring task. 
Victor Bunderson and Gerald W. Faust, 
" in N. L. Gage (ed.), pp- 44-90; Joyce and 
barth, "An Analysis of Programmed 
81-187. For background on 
cation in Education, Sev- 
(Chicago: University of 


s4 

For di ] 
T sua enne of programmed instruction see C. 
Wel ag diid Computer Aitea Instruction,’ 
Ins ctio 1-287; George F. Kneller and Steven L. Hack 
n," in The Educational Forum, 41 (January 1977): 1 


ehavi : 
enty-sea, modification see Carl E. Thoresen (ed-), Behavior Modifi 
Y-second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education 


Ca; 
8575, 8° Press, 1973 
Joyce and Weil, > ie 
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TEACHING RESOURCES. 


USES AND VALUE. 
1960s as an educational breakthrough. There follow 


DRAWBACKS AND DEFECTS, 
perficial activity—filling in blanks, t: 
the content to be learned. Knel 


Speech correction matics, spellin: and 
shorthand; or man p g, 
tion, and typing. 


sand Physical educa- 


*°Kneller and Hackbarth, PP. 185-186, 
*"For information Telated to practi 
tion,” in N. L, G 
Instruction,” in 


» "Classroom Instruc- 
Instruction Reconsidered,” i 


ine, “Content, Time, and Direct 
E (eds.), Pp. 28-56; Penelope Ts. Peterson, "Direct 
n and Walberg (eds.), pp. 9. 
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Groupi 
N ; " z 
orc mai Practice and drill may be done in unison or by one or 
Al G ual members of a class of any size or by individuals in labora- 
, teaching or resource cente i i iovi 
rs, study halls, librarie: 
centes ordi irem. ; y " s, or audiovisual 


pam Acn There is complete student involvement with 

aes ce of overt acts; some witnessing of demonstration of the art of 

on g to explanation of what to do. The use of a computer or a machine 
sary to the operation may be involved. 


e nature of the act verbally, 


TEA 
CHER ACTIVITY. Teachers explain th 
f doing the act; explain to 


Vv) 

aed or both; demonstrate proper ways 0 

Pea niea individually, errors in performance and show how to 

detis in em; supervise students during practice periods; observe stu- 

bilis performance, such as athletic games, musical events, and sports 
itions, and note success as basis for further teaching and practice; and 


evalua : 
te performance, skills, and competencies. 


Te 
eae RESOURCES. Models, equipment, chalkboard, films, 
apes, recordings, machines, tools, materials needed for the perfor- 


mane 
€, computers, and communication systems are used. 


desirable skill to per- 


Usg 
ES AND VALUE. May be used to develop a r 
one that may be habi- 


fo 

bred act or to acquire a proficiency, especially on ) 

i oi continue to repeat an act, to make something or to write or id 

that ing until it is fully understood; to accomplish something overtly 

NA MP age a student with a competency or sense of satisfaction, espe- 

àn und it motivates further participation in learning activities; to develop 
erstanding of the principles underlying the operation of a machine, 


i t j r n 
ool, or object used in the performance of the skill; to be able to judge 
e instruction, especially 


T rud of such an object; to individualiz uide pan 
ment A use of teaching machines, computers, and eines equip- 
trolled osenshine concluded from a review of paces ae eid 
Shays Practice appears to be generally functional. He cite studies 
wing that students made more progress when they spend time on work 
ae they have a low error rate. Rosenshine also cited research showing 
ros Optimal patterns for drill and practice varied with the socioeconomic 
US of students.5? 
ma WbACIKS AND DEFECTS. If overused, drill can become stultify- 
and boring, especially to students who readily learn such skills. Often 


sR 
o: 2 
Se oran i Content, p. 44. 
shine, Classroom Instruction, p. 363- 
, P 
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teachers fail to teach the principles underlying the skill or to develop 
concepts and understandings that extend the kinds of learning outcomes 
possible. Failure to individualize instruction in learning skills may waste 
the time of many students. If too much time is spent on skills, then other 
goals of learning are seriously neglected. 


Models Associated with Human Traits/Processes 


Human traits/processes curriculum designs, described in Chapter 5, 
have two features: the development of specified human traits is the goal; 
and educational processes are used to achieve the goals. Only two of 
several teaching models associated with human traits/processes designs 
are described: role playing and simulation. Other models include problem 
solving, inquiry training, and values clarification and moral development. 


Role Playing*^ 

Human traits develop through experience. Role playing provides a type 
of experience that enables students to explore human relations problems, 
including feelings, attitudes, values, and problem-solving strategies. Role 
playing can be a useful model to use with social functions/activities de- 
signs. 


Major CHARACTERISTICS. At the simplest level, role playing is a 
process in which problems are dealt with through action. A problem is 
delineated, acted out, and discussed, with some students playing roles and 
others observing. At another level group members become so involved 
and experience so many of the same emotional reactions as in their own 
life situations that role playing becomes a part of their life. Role playing 
thus provides students with a life sample of human behavior that enables 
them to examine their feelings and gain insights into their attitudes, val- 
ues, and perceptions. It also helps them develop problem-solving skills. 


GROUPINGS. Small groups or committess of a class can engage in role 
playing with the remainder of the class serving as observers. It may be 


used with all age groups that have achieved an appropriate level of 
maturity. 


STUDENT Activity. A sincere involvement of students in the roles 


being played is important. Students are encouraged to recognize and talk 
about their feelings. 


°°See Fannie Shaftel and George Shaftel, Role-Playi, f ist f 
z ; e 5 ying for Social Values: Decision-Making 
in the Social Studies (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967); Marsha Weil and 


Bruce Joyce, Social Models of Teaching: Expanding Your Teaching R í d 
Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1978), pp. 25-108. i 
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TEACH 
: ER ACTIVITY 
sized as stud . The traditional role of i 
cnisa e of the teache 

The oe en Se gi to listen and learn from eee 

Gifaaus the portant responsibility of selecti i € 

o selecting and ini 

selecting M crc the role-playing activity by ne eat ia 
in a discussion 2m s, preparing observers, setting the stage, and poe 
ize. evaluation as students share experiences and pea 


terials are needed, but some- 


Teac 
HIN 

G RESOURCES. Usually few ma 
or other media may be used 


times a fi 

a fil ; 

litros pie. | nee description, videotape 
m up the group or set the stage. f 


UsEs 
AND VAL 
UE. i 

Problems that might b Weil and Joyce suggested four types of social 

Lj ght be explored through role playing 

: Interperson. i 

dents can c3 conflicts. "Reveal conflicts between people so that stu- 
Intergroup peii techniques for overcoming t em." 
and e A CRA Role playing may be used “to uncover stereotypes 
Individual ps or to encourage acceptance of the deviant." 

caught esci Help children deal with dilemmas when they are 
ests and the i en two contrasting values or between his or her own inter- 
Histor ca] e interests of others.” 
Pat ay oren contemporary problems. “Th 
fen ined ts nt, in which policy makers. judges. pol 

confront a problem or person and ma 


2. 


ese include critical situations. 
itical leaders, OF states- 
"61 


ke a decision.’ 


nts to get into the 
and attitudes of 


d to encourage free an 
al with ideas they have 


Dra 
AWBACKS 
activity of Mr poste It takes time for stude 
Penness devel playing; new skills need to be 
oped. Skillful teachers are require 


Onest e 
e Xpressi i 
Xpressed. — of ideas and to help students de 


Aimulstion 62 
simu 
Pond to Med orporingo provides a learner with an opportunity to Te- 
Onsequence ike situation and through feedback ofinformation to see the 
m cel of a = his or her action. For example, t 
Oving down ulated driver trainer responds to à motion picture ofa car 
a highway by turning the steering wheel, 


accele 
~eratin F 
a : 
Ccident. g. Failure to respond appropriately could res 


“Teaching with Simula- 


a 
Weil 
eap, Cll and 
Boss Jo: i 
Or yce, Social Models, p. 33. 
Social Models, pp- 


tions ormation i 
181.9423 Games A spas em 
49. >” in N. L. Gage (ed.), PP- 


Constance J. Seidner, 
217-251; Weil and Joyce, 
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Major CHARACTERISTICS. A simulation is a representation of se- 
lected aspects of social and physical reality with which students may in- 
teract. Simulations involving the learner and a computer enable the 
learner to make decisions based on information supplied by the computer, 
feed these decisions into the computer, and observe their consequences 
from the computer output. Training airplane pilots on a simulated trainer 
is an illustration of a learner-computer simulation. Other simulations do 
not depend upon computers or other machines—the boundaries of the 
simulation are defined by specifications and rules regarding resources and 
behavior of participants; for example, the game of Monopoly. 


GROUPINGS. Some simulations are designed for individual use, oth- 
ers require a group response. For example, one airline trains pilots for 
flying jumbo jets in a multimillion dollar simulator that "crashes" when the 
crew of pilots makes a serious error. The “crash” is signaled by a loud 


sound, a sudden jolt of the cabin, followed by an ominous glow that turns 
the cabin into a fiery red. 


STUDENT Activity. The student becomes actively involved as he or 
she interacts with the simulation. 


TEACHER ACTIVITY, The teacher’s role includes explaining the 
simulation and giving the learners only enough rules to get started. As in 
life, some rules are best discovered through the interaction. Once the 


; i , the teacher may lead ou 
discussion exploring insights gained from ay lead a group 


TEACHING REsources. Resources vary from sophisticated ma- 
chinery complete with computer software (such as in the jumbo jet airline 
trainer described previously), to a set of rules for a simulated game. 


UsEs AND VALUE. Students ma 


cooperation, empathy, social system, paying the penal 
ment, and the role of change. It is also 
skills and to learn to think critically. 


r ty for poor judg- 
possible to learn new concepts and 
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diria -—— The simulation teaching model is used 
ndi d : ep itary and industrial training programs. Its use in schools 
eaters E 5 een limited because of the cost of software and because 
tor Eai e often not trained to use simulations. The remarkable reduc- 

in the cost of computer hardware should result in a rapid expansion 


of simulations in all of education. 


Models Associated with Social Functions/Activities 


5 be: m functions/activities curriculum designs described in Chapter 

MEER e [en to study social problems through engagements in social 

ea es. Mres teaching models appropriate to these designs are dis- 

Drude "i is section: community activities, group investigation, and juris- 

imi ntial. All of these models can also be used with the human 
àits/ processes design. 


Community Activities 
eae this book we have emphasized t 
rolled in ee experiences for students, especially those en- 
loom | e middle and high schools. This aspect of the curriculum should 
should arge in instructional planning. In fact, community experiences 
that st nor and cannot be carried out unless there is a fully developed plan 
kind. ates objectives for the entire program as well as each segment, the 
one d opportunities which will be made available for students, the 
and ecc under which they will participate, the nature of supervision 
i eati and the responsibilities and obligations of the students partic- 
im: g. These community experiences, in turn, provide some of the most 

Portant opportunities offered in the entire instructional program. 


the desirability of a program 


M H n 

Ru CHARACTERISTICS. Students participate in the work and ac- 

civi es of governmental agencies, social service and welfare agencies, 
1C organizations and programs, churches and synagogues, child-care 


ce : 
ma, health clinics, nursing and convalescent homes, home-service 
Ograms, and similar service organizations, agencies, or groups; work in 

factories, construction firms, 


aid basis in work- 


i by the school in coopera 
aigns, such as ap 
gns, civic improve 


H. Deutschlander, "Action- 
£—The Curriculum B d the School,” n, 58 (November 1974); 
v dpi zum tering Education (Midland, Mich.: Pendel 


Edw, 
Pubs Olsen and Philip A. Clark, Life-Cen 


aR, 
Or i 3 » 
information regarding community activiti 
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celebrations, and special events; engage in human development programs, 
often on a one-to-one basis. 


GROUPINGS. Participation is by individuals or small groups; usually 
at high school level, but some possibilities should be available for younger 
students. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY. There is complete involvement on a personal 
basis. 
TEACHER ACTIVITY. Teachers sponsor individuals or small groups; 


plan the program ascertaining opportunities available; supervise students 
in their work. 


TEACHING RESOURCES. The facilities and people of the entire com- 
munity. 
USES AND VALUES. Community activities contribute significantly to 


attainment of goals of the school, especially in the affective domain; assist 
students in making career choices; develop good work habits; contribute 
to an understanding of the community—problems, future developments, 
needs, desirability as a place to live; develop leadership, self-assurance, 
self-discipline, and ingenuity; contribute to motivation for school work. 


DRAWBACKS AND DEFECTS. There may be difficulty in obtaining 
enough opportunities in community service for all students. Other difficul- 
ties include: extra cost and expense to the student; requires additional staff 
to provide supervision and administration, hence question of priorities in 
budget making; problem of safety and security; difficult to administer in 
terms of student schedules, other nonclass activities, bus schedules, lunch 
periods, outside-of-school duties; resistance of some taxpayers, parents, 
and employers of the community; opposition or lack of cooperation by 
employees in cooperating firms, offices, and agencies. 


Group Investigation ® 


“For descriptions and applications of this teachin 
Studies for Children ina Democracy, Recent Trends an 


(New York: Harper & Row, 1960); Joyce and Weil, pp. 36-47. 


m 
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mc cir da itat The basis for a group investigation is an 
brr ihe hes eq react to and puzzle over. This event may be posed 
dep ds acher, or identified by the learners. The presentation of a prob- 
leane. oe in itself generate the puzzlement that can come only as the 
c! hs s "awareness of self and desire for personal meaning which will 
He im to give attention to something and seek its reality."9* A diagnos- 
sin follows in which students identify and formulate the problem 
nd ine: its solution. This inquiry calls for firsthand activity in a real 
daia lon that continually generates new information. Students collect 
s associate and classify ideas, develop and test hypotheses, and study 
quences. Finally, students reflect on their experiences. 


nvestigation is ten to fifteen 


Grourine. The ideal size for group i 
histication and knowledge of 


s 
= on: who possess a common level of sop 
€ area to be investigated. 


Srupenr AcrivrrY. Students are confronted with a stimulating 
lag The students formulate the problem and then proceed to de- 
x Op a strategy for working on the problem including analyzing the 
RUM roles they will play and organizing themselves accordingly. Then 

ey act and share their results in order to arrive at a resolution of the 
Problem; Finally, the group evaluates its solution in relation to the original 
Problem. 


Tracuer Acrivrry, The teaching role is a sensitive one since in- 
ted and formulated. The 


ae into the problem is to be student initiate rn 
acher serves as a counselor, consultant, and friendly critic. Joyce and 
Levis portrayed the teacher as guiding and reflecting group ere 
of th ree levels: “the problem-solving or task level (What is the eaim 
eval A MIS" What are the factors involved?); the group ripe it na 
to ( hat information do we need now? How can we organize ourselves 
get this?); and the level of individual meaning (How do you feel about 
ese conclusions?)."'59 
TEACHING RESOURCES. Students need access to an adequate library, 
iini of information utilizing nonprint media, and access to community 
Ources for information. 
Uses AND VALUES. In the hands of a skillful teacher, group investi- 
8ation is highly versatile and comprehensive. It can be used to blend the 
h social interaction and 


8o 3 
als of academic inquiry in all subject areas wit 


85 
agree and Weil, p. 39. 
Yee and Weil, p. 44. 
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social process learning. It enables the teacher to emphasize the formula- 
tion and problem-solving aspects of knowledge. 


DRAWBACKS AND DEFECTS. The typical classroom group of 20 to 30 
students is too large to undertake a group investigation. A particularly 
sensitive and skillful teacher is required to perform a nontraditional role 
and a variety of reference materials are needed. An additional and critical 
drawback of *Group Investigation" may be community sensitivity or polit- 
ical repercussions from some topics. Teachers and students need to con- 
sider the pros and cons of areas of study before undertaking the study. 


Jurisprudentia]®” 


The purpose of this model of teaching is to develop skillful citizens who 
can intelligently analyze and take positions on public policy issues. The 


method accomplishes this through the use of legal thinking and an open 
dialogue. 


MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS. Oliver and Shaver identified three areas 


GROUPINGS. Although each student takes his or her own position, à 


group discussion of these positions is a part of the model. The model may 
be used with average size classes, 


STUDENT Activity, There are six p 


hases to the jurisprudential 
model of teaching: 1) orientation to the cas e 


e, 2) identifying the issues, 3) 
; 9) refining and qualifying 
- In phase 2 the students are 


pp. 109-180. i ifin, 1966); Weil and Joyce, Social Models, 
**Wei] and Joyce, Social Models, p. 116. 
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required to synthesize the facts of the case into a public policy issue and 
identify the underlying legal-ethical issue. Each student is then asked to 
take a position on the issue and state the basis for the position. These first 
three phases are analytical; the last three phases are argumentation and 
are discussed under teacher activity. 


TEACHER ACTIVITY. The teacher introduces the students to the ac- 
tivity and leads them as they synthesize the facts of the case into a public 
policy issue. In phase 4 the teacher uses a Socratic or confrontational 
model of discussion by questioning the relevance, consistency, and defini- 
tional clarity of the students’ ideas (developed in phase 3). Teachers need 
to avoid reactions that could be interpreted as approving or disapproving 
students’ comments. Teachers also need to guard against letting the So- 
cratic dialogue degenerate into a threatening cross-examination or a game 
of "guess what the teacher wants you to say.” 


TEACHING RESOURCES. Materials associated with the cases studied 


are needed. 


USES AND VALUES. Weil and Joyce pointed out that “by having to 
take a stand and defend a position, students become emotionally involved 
in the analysis.” This forces them to clarify their values in order to ee 
to a complex justification of policy issues. “Thus,” according to Weil n 

oyce, “the model, unlike many other teaching strategies, simultaneously 


integrates the personal and the intellectual.” 


and teachers need to 


Draws 
ACKS th students 
AND DEFECTS. Bo dential model to work. 


earn new roles and relationships for the jurispru 


Models Associated with Interests and Needs/Activities 


curriculum designs based on 


Two : P ith 
models of teaching associated wi cu dependent learning an d 


interests and n ibe 
^ eeds of learners are descri i 
Self-instruction, and synectics. Two other models of teaching sd d 
Ld interest because of their distinctive Pw Le se da 
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attend a lecture, interact with a computer on a simulation, engage in a 
programmed activity, and so on. 


Independent Learning and Self-Instruction?? 


With all modes of instruction, students study—in the traditional sense 
of that term; much study is done on an individual basis. Learning is always 
an individual matter regardless of the nature of teaching. But here we 
single out for consideration what has become a very important dimension 
of education, and a readily identified process of instruction in recent years, 
especially in the secondary school. Traditionally, independent study is a 
major aspect of instruction in higher education. 

The term independent study was used originally to designate a particu- 
lar kind of instructional process and it has remained in the vernacular in 
that sense as an instructional method. We are not including here any 
method of individualizing instruction, but rather what Jourard defined as 
the "embodiment and implementation of imaginative fascination"? and 
what Macdonald has called sel£-selection— "student choice of activity as 
well as independent pursuit of tasks.”74 


MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS. A student proposes a study project, in- 
vestigation, research, or production of something which he or she will 
carry on largely independently of other class work or in lieu of class work 
in a course. If approved, the student carries out the activity under supervi- 
sion of a staff member, if appropriate. 


GROUPINGS. Independent study is individual. Originally restricted 
to high school and postsecondary school students, it is increasingly avail- 
able to middle school students and learners of all ages. 


STUDENT Acrivrry. Individual students plan and carry out projects, 
usually with a minimum of supervision and direction. 


TEACHER Activiry. Teachers stimulate qualified students to partic- 
ipate; advise and counsel on possible projects; grant approval if appropri- 
ate; supervise student as desirable; evaluate completed project. 


“William M. Alexander, Vynce Hines, and associates, Independent Study in Secondary 
Schools (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1967); Edgar Faure, Learning To Be: 
The World of Education Today and Tomorrow (Paris: UNESCO, 1972), pp. 160-165; Maurice 


Gibbons and Gary Phillips, “Helping Students Through th f-Educati isis," Phi Delta 
Kappan, 60 (December 1978): 298-300, Ea tiesai Education SERES 


??Sidney M. Jourard, "Fascination: A Phe 
ing," in Gerald T. Gleason (ed.), The Theory and Natur, I ing (Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Company, 1967), p. 85. "m nspetenkLanendige ° 


""James B. Macdonald, “Independent Learning: The Theme of the Conference,” in Gleason 
(ed), p. 2. : 
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Psychologists and educators alike recognize the difficulty in translating 
psychological principles into practice, but much greater efforts to do so are 
apparent in recent years. The aspects of psychology that have the most to 
contribute to instructional planning are the nature of cognitive develop- 
ment, motivation, reinforcement, conceptualization, the development of 
attitudes and values, and the nature and growth of motor abilities and 
skills. The concept of basic human needs (Maslow, Prescott, Glasser, Erik- 
son) is also important in planning instruction. 


Facilities, Equipment, and Resources 


Instructional planning, unfortunately, is often circumscribed by the fa- 
cilities available, the equipment and teaching resources that may be used, 
and the administrative organization and structure of the school. The rela- 
tion is evident in the use of educational technology, laboratories, shops, 
gymnasiums, outdoor or other life science centers, camps, and the like. 
Similarly, the use of games is restricted to those available or that can be 
contrived by teachers; field trips and community experiences, at least to 
some extent, are dependent on the availability of transportation. Creative 
work in some areas is limited by available materials; inquiry and discovery 
requires adequate library and other types of learning resources. 

The whole administrative arrangements and structure also influence 
instructional planning. For example, if the time schedule is a rigid one set 
up in tightly prescribed blocks, independent study of the kind described 
above may be more difficult to arrange; if students are not permitted to 
work in laboratories or shops unless a teacher is present to supervise; 
inquiry and creative work may be curtailed; if students in secondary 
schools are rigidly scheduled in traditional.classes for 25 to 28 of 30 avail- 
able weekly periods, independent study, small-group work, use of learning 
resources on an individual basis, and similar student participation in self- 
learning is more difficult to arrange. 

With respect to instructional planning, teachers should be as imagina- 
tive and resourceful as possible in a given situation in using models that 
involve students in a highly active role. Most observers point out that 
teachers can involve students much more than they do regardless of the 
restrictive factors considered above. Examples of how schools in both 
England and this country have been able to develop their programs of 
informal education in the most conventional and restricted settings point 
the way. In addition, teachers, individually and collectively, should be 
fully involved in budget-making and the selection and purchase of equip- 
ment, supplies, books, teaching materials, and the like. And, of course, 
teachers should be extensively involved in planning new buildings and 
renovations of existing buildings. 

Training programs for executives and managers in business and industry 
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face the problem of increasing costs to transport trainees to training sites. 
Accordingly, self-study programs are often developed. IBM, for example, 
has developed independent study programs (ISPs). The ISPs comprise 
different materials but generally include a student text and study guide. 
Dean reported that "the study guide contains unit assignments such as a 
self-evaluation quiz, a coding exercise, readings from formal support docu- 
mentation, illustrations supporting audio tapes, or problems to be solved 
following the viewing of videotapes." ^? . 

Training programs in business and industry make extensive use of au- 
diovisual technology. Ruark estimated that industry and business spent 
approximately $2.5 billion on audio-visual materials and equipment dur- 
ing 1978. He reported that the simple 35 mm slide is the most rapidly 
growing audio-visual format. By way of contrast, Ruark pointed out that 
total sales to educational institutions were about $1.7 billion in 1978. 


INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 


PLANNING 


A variety of procedures for individualizing instruction have been devel- 
oped and used. Predetermined plans for individualization influence the 
selection of a curriculum design and teaching models; similarly the cur- 
riculum plan and the teaching model selected will limit possible br to 
individualize instruction. In this section, different bases for individu Ming 
instruction are described and strategies of individualization are discussed. 


Bases for Individualizing Instruction 


A number of factors influence an individual's interest in and wer 
learn. Theoretically, instruction could be individualized gode * A 
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assign them either to classes for the mentally retarded or for the gifted. 
These classes are generally smaller and may provide for individualized 
instruction. The practice of segregating mentally retarded learners has 
been challenged by PL 94-142—mainstreaming—which is discussed later 
in this chapter. 


Achievement 


The most common basis for individualizing instruction is the achieve- 
ment level of the learner. The rationale is obvious—take the learner 
where he or she is and help him or her to progress. In practice, achieve- 
ment level has been used as a basis for grouping students; differentiation 
and individualized instruction may or may not exist within these sub- 
groups. 

Educational stratification based on achievement may lead to teacher 
expectations that become self-fulfilling prophecies. Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen directed attention to this phenomenon through their investiga- 
tion.** Although subsequent analyses of their data did not support their 
conclusions, their work triggered a number of subsequent studies. 

West and Anderson summarized much of this research. They found that 
teachers’ expectations are influenced by general information about a stu- 
dent (for example, socioeconomic status), student’s achievement, and stu- 
dent’s intelligence. From the studies reviewed, they concluded that 
day-by-day achievement of students was a more powerful influence on 
teacher behavior than general background information about the stu- 
dent.*? 

Teachers generally attempt to provide equal educational opportunity to 
each student in a class. However, classroom observations show that teach- 
ers unconsciously direct their teaching and expectations to some students 
at the expense of others. According to Bloom, “They give much positive 
reinforcement and encouragement to some students but not to others, and 
they encourage active participation in the classroom discussion and ques- 
tion and answer periods from some students and discourage it from oth- 

ers.”®4 The achievement of students in the top third or fourth of the class, 
influences teachers to give them the greatest attention. This in turn influ- 
ences the ways in which all students in a class view themselves as learners 
and their effectiveness as students, and thus prophecies become fulfilled. 

It would be both impossible and impractical for teachers to ignore 


"*Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobsen, Pygmalion in the Classroom: Teacher Expectations 
and Pupils’ Intellectual Development (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968)- 
83Charles K. West and Thomas H. Anderson, “The Questions of Preponderant Causation in 
Teacher Expectancy Research,” Review of Educational Research, 46 (Fall 1976): 613-630. 
*4Benjamin S. Bloom, “New Views of the Learner: Implications for Instruction and Cur- 


riculum," Educational Leadership, 35 (April 1978): 568. 
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differences in achievement among learners. There are ways, however, to 
recognize these differences in constructive individualized programs. For 
example, Bloom's mastery learning, to be discussed later, is one such way. 


Coguitive Processes 


Some curriculum designs and teaching models described in this book 
are based on the assumption that the environment, not the learner, deter- 
mines the products of learning—for example, programmed instruction. 
Other designs and models are based on the assumption that learning from 
instruction should be viewed as an internally, cognitively mediated pro- 
cess—for example, inquiry training. Wittrock pointed out that a cognitive 
approach to instruction “involves understanding relations or interactions 

etween the learner's cognitive processes or aptitudes, such as attribution, 
motivation, encoding, memory, cognitive styles and cognitive structures, 
and the characteristics of instructional treatments.”** Since individuals 
differ in the strategies they use for information processing, these differ- 
ences may serve as a basis for individualizing instruction. 

. Cognitive styles," according to Wittrock, "are the stable Ways people 
differ in perception, encoding, and storage of information.”** Wittroc 
Presented several ways in which researchers have contrasted cognitive 
Styles. For example, Kagon and his associates contrasted a global pn 
Han Drocessing style with an articulated, analytic, and iu ona ee 
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varying quality, each student proceeded at his own rate, thereby varying 
time in place of quality."5? As children completed a parcel they asked for 
a test. If successful they went on to the next parcel, if not they continued 
to work on the parcel until they were successful. 


Individual Packaged Programs 


The parcels of the 1920s in Winnetka have become packages or modules 
in the schools of the 1980s. Programmed learning, described as one teach- 
ing model, provided the basis for some of the earlier packaged programs. 
The Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) program was developed in 
1963 and was eventually used by over 300 elementary schools. This highly 
structured system of individualized instruction is organized around hun- 
dreds of behavioral objectives in the areas of mathematics, reading, 
science, handwriting, and spelling. Each subject is divided into several 
units and students are placed in the units depending upon their level of 
mastery. Students work their way through each unit by mastering the 
objectives. Teachers prepare written prescriptions, a type of daily lesson 
plan for each student. Individualization in the IPI system is in terms of the 
rate with which students progress through the system.°° 

A number of other individualized packaged programs have been devel- 
oped subsequent to IPI. A few illustrations will be mentioned. Westing- 
house Corporation developed PLAN (Program for Learning in 
Accordance with Needs) which provides students with many more options 
than did IPI. Nova High School (Broward County, Florida) developed a 
series of learning activity packages (LAPS) for use in all areas. Audiovisual 
Tutorial (AVT) packages combining programmed text, prerecorded au- 
diotapes, and sets of slides are available to teach typing in community 
colleges in an instructor-monitored laboratory. Many current applications 
of packaged programs incorporate computers, which monitor student 
progress and supply feedback to teachers.?! 


Mastery Learning?” 


Bloom and his colleagues developed “mastery learning” as an approach 
that combines classroom instruction for a group supplemented by individ- 


Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961), p. 297. l 
®For a description of IPI see Norman E. Gronlund, /ndividualizing Classroom Instruction 
(New York; Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc., 1974), pp. 21-31. 

"For an example, see Frank Hunnes, "The Kelloggsville Story: Learning Management as 4 
Means to More Effective Teaching of Reading,” Phi Delta Kappan, 60 (December 1978): 
283-986. : F 
®See J. H. Block (ed.), Schools, Society, and Mastery Learning (New York: Holt, Rinehart a? 
Winston, 1974); Benjamin S. Bloom, Human Characteristics and School Learning (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1976); and Bloom, “New Views,” pp. 563-576. 
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ualized instruction. They rejected the idea that there are good and there 
are poor learners; they recognized, however, that there are faster and 
there are slower learners. Bloom expressed the view, "What any person 
in the world can learn, almost all persons in the world can learn if provided 
with appropriate prior and current conditions of learning."?? Mastery 
learning, by providing the "appropriate prior and current conditions of 
learning," enables about 80 percent of the students in a mastery class to 
reach the same final level of performance as approximately the top 20 
Percent in a traditional class. : 

In mastery learning the course is broken down into units of one to two 
Weeks duration. Instructional objectives are clearly specified for each unit. 
The learning tasks within each unit are taught to the group. Formative 
tests, administered at the end of each unit, are used to diagnose needs for 
further instruction for those who have not mastered the unit. Individual- 
Zed instruction is then provided to these students so that nearly all stu- 

ents (95 percent approximately) master the subject as they progress a 
unit to unit, Research evidence shows that this is an pase ae a 
Individualize instruction in a classroom using group methods dd R 
Seals and objectives are amenable to such an instructional model. 
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(instructional method) in accord with the aptitude of the learners. Thus, 
following the example of the first graders, one should employ a phonics 
approach for some students and a look-say approach for others. Gehlbach 
suggested an alternative use when he proposed that ATI research results 
be used to improve the instructional treatment.?* He pointed out that “AT 
regression? characterizes many of our best known instructional methods. 
If we could eradicate steep AT regressions, we would remove instructional 
processes from the list of social forces that maintain inequalities of oppor- 
tunities and achievement in our society."?* Gehlback proposed that 
through progressive modification and design of a treatment, the regres- 
sion slope should be decreased without lowering the mean level of 
achievement. 


Matching Cognitive Styles and Instruction 


One approach to individualizing instruction is to match instruction or 
treatment to the aptitude of a learner. In an effort to relate cognitive styles 
directly to instructional strategies, Hill developed the construct of educa- 
tional cognitive style—the way in which an individual acquires meaning. 
He then developed a procedure for mapping an individual's cognitive 
style.” Further, he developed a procedure for describing the ideal cogni- 
tive style for optimal learning from a given instructional strategy. A num- 
ber of research studies have shown that matching ideal cognitive styles for 
instructional strategies to a student's cognitive style, as determined by 
cognitive mapping, enhances learning. 

Other methods have been developed for determining learning as well 
as teaching styles.'°° Fischer and Fischer identified six types of teaching 
styles: the task-oriented, the cooperative planner, the child-centered, the 
subject-centered, the learning-centered, and the emotionally exciting.'^' 
The matching of learning and teaching styles has been proposed. We 
believe such a simplistic approach may be erroneous at this time for 
several reasons. First, the methods for determining learning styles and 


Roger D. Gehlbach, “Individual Differences: Implications for Instructional Theory, Re 
search and Innovation," Educational Researcher, 8 (April 1979): 8-14, 

97AT regression refers to the interaction between the treatment and the aptitude. The 
steeper the AT regression curve, the greater the impact of the aptitude factor on the 
achievement. 

**Gehlback, p. 12. ; 
®*Joseph E. Hill and D. N. Nunney, Personalizing Educational Programs Utilizing Cognitit* 
Style Mapping (Oakland, Mich.: Oakland Community College Press, 1971). 

1°°See, for example, Rita S. Dunn and Kenneth J. Dunn, "Learning Styles/Teaching Styles: 
Should They ... Can They ... Be Matched?" Educational Leadership, 36 (January 1979): 
238-: 

e Bree Fischer, and Louis Fischer, "Styles in Teaching and Learning," Educational 


Leadership, 36 January 1979):245-254. 
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teaching styles do not have sufficient research base to support their appli- 
cation in classrooms. Second, neither learning styles nor teaching styles 
cluster neatly into packages. Third, there may be advantages for students 
to be exposed to different teaching styles. 


Implications for Curriculum Planning 


Curriculum workers, as they plan implementation, need to consider 
how individual differences will be dealt with. There are some precautions 
to be observed with the individualization of instruction. First, it is not a 
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vid er balance in the educational program can ? 
ualized instruction is combined with group i 
“ty learning, for example, provides just such an ap 


tion is called for. Generally, a 
be maintained when indi- 
nstruction. Bloom's mas- 


proach. 


MAINSTREAMING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS— 
L 94-142 


i ; Children Act" 
Public Law 94-142, the “Education for all Handicapped of both houses 
* 3S enacted in 1975 with an overwhelming €! ublic education for 
all ?ngress, The act guarantees a free appropria ° F ronment Corrigan 
repa dicapped children in the least restrictive f educational legislation 

Stred to this act as “the most important piece 0^ . 
02 3 „lized Instruction to Pupil 
Paul jy d Individualized Rs 
á an Joh " ; ip of Self-Pace dependent Samples 
AS Que) rms Nina ws cm " Probabilities pene 1979), p. 64. 
“nesville, Fla.: University of Florida, unpublished doctoral di 
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in this country’s history.”!°* Specific provisions of the act, to be explored 
in this section, have important implications for instruction and for cur- 
riculum development. 


Provisions of PL 94-142 


The intent of the act is best understood as a continuation of the Civil 
Rights movement of the 1960s. The same rationale that led to the 1954 
Supreme Court Decision on integration was used by advocates for the 
rights of handicapped individuals. Since segregation has a harmful effect 
on those who are segregated, persons with handicaps should not be segre- 
gated but should have access to equal educational opportunity. Further, 
the quality of education gained through equal access should be guaran- 
teed. Five themes inherent in the act are producing changes in educa- 
tion.!?* 


1. Education is a right. Many seriously handicapped children are being dein- 
stitutionalized, with enrollments in special schools and hospitals for re- 
tarded, deaf, blind, and emotionally handicapped being reduced by a half 
in some states. School exclusions, suspensions, and expulsions have been 
virtually eliminated except when due process requirements are met. 

2. Decisions on educational programming must be based on characteristics 
of the child. Factors such as cost, administrative convenience, and physi- 
cal access are of secondary importance. Handicapped individuals are 
educated in the least restrictive environment. 

3. A written accountability document is required. Regular classroom teach- 
ersare participating in determining and writing Individualized Educational 
Plans (IEPs) for handicapped children. 

4. Parents have a role in determination of appropriate programs. There is 
formal involvement of parents of exceptional students in assessment. 
placement, and planning activities with due process observed for all edu- 
cational decisions. 

5. Alf personnel in a school system will participate in delivering educa tional 
and related services to handicapped persons. The direct service of spe- 
cial education teachers is changing to indirect service through consulta- 
tive and support functions. School psychologists, social workers. and 
other personnel are being redeployed to serve exceptional students in 
decentralized settings. 


"Dean C, Corrigan, “Political and Moral Contents that Produced PL 94-142," Journal of 
Teacher Education, 29 (November-December 1978): 10. 2 
'""See Edwin W. Martin, "Education of the Handicapped Act and Teacher Education, 
Journal of Teacher Education, 29 (November-December 1978): 8; Maynard C. Reynolds. 
"Basic Issues in Restructuring Teacher Education," Journal of Teacher Education, 29 (No- 
vember-December 1978): 25-29. 
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Individualized Educational Programs (IEP) 


The entire PL 94-142 Act has major significance for curriculum plan- 
ners. Curriculum plans in the future need to be developed for all learners 
—not just the mythical average learners. The specific requirement *°° of 
an IEP could have a major impact. If the curriculum plan does not accomo- 
date the use of the IEP, then the requirement of the IEP may shape the 
total curriculum. 

The IEP is defined in the law as “... a written statement for each 
handicapped child developed in any meeting by a representative of the 
local education agency ... the teacher, the parents or guardian of such 
child, and, whenever appropriate such child . . "106 Morrissey and Safer 
Pointed out that “the IEP serves as a planning system for instructional 
Service delivery and documentation . . .”1°7 The law stipulated that there 
val bea planning conference in which educational decisions are made 

hat result in an educational plan; that parents and sometimes learners 


shall participate in this planning; that the resulting plan shall be imple- 
d ultimately, the plan, 


a statement of the 
f such child, (B) a statement 


sched, appropriate objective criteria and evaluation cionem 

Chedules for determining, on at least an annual basis, whet er ins ruc 

tional objectives are being achieved.” The IEP employs the i cape 

Prescription system which is commonly used in special epe d a 

spe x t of the plan and the strategies inferred are e oer in 

5 i € competencies/technology curriculum design "T i n 
Pplication of the instructional systems design model of tea 


Implications of PL 94-142 for Curriculum Development 
cts the role of class- 
d classrooms. This 
more Clear that 
the work of a 


7 ; 1 7 
Nos implementation of PL 94-142 dramatically affe 
Pros; teachers as well as the structure of schools e : 

a a led Reynolds to comment, “Never has it a 

"Be is a process, not an event, and that the schools 
105 

oe "Ne 
109 are five direct references to the IEP in the legislation. | 94-149) Section 602 
(1), "ation for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 


Patric; 3 ion P 
doing s [npe and Nancy Safer, “The Individualized Education 
i M arch 1977): 42) Secti 

a ) 32. " y 94-142) Section 602 
a9 Ucation for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 


rogram,” View- 
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decade, not an evening.” Schlecty and Turnbull posed two alternative 
consequences of implementing PL 94-142: a further bureaucratization of 
schools and classrooms with a consequent diminution of the classroom 
teacher's power and authority, or an enhancement of the professional 
status of teachers as they make pedagogical decisions that require speci- 
fied performance from others.!!? Schlecty and Turnbull gave three rea- 
sons why the implementation of PL 94-142 may encourage "teachers and 


teacher educators to embrace pedagogical assumptions based on narrowly 
individualistic and behavioristic assumptions.” 


1. The requirements of IEP s such as annual goals short-term objectives, 


and evaluation criteria and procedures cause teachers to concentrate on 
individual achievement rather than broader social goals. 


Narrowly conceived behavioral approaches to instruction and needs of 
bureaucratically oriented school administrators are mutually supportive. 


3. The demands for individualization of handicapped students may lead to 
rigid bureaucratization for the many.!! 


The requirement of an IEP 
will be in the regular classroom 


juri: ntial 
teaching models can be very effecti ieving ee 
ond option, then, would be to 


INSTRUCTION AND THE HIDDEN OR "^ 
CURRICULUM" 


"Bomols, p. 28 
Phillip C, Schlecty and Ann P. Turnbull, “ 


PL 94-149." Journal of Teacher Educati y or Professionalism: Implications of 
, h 
™Schlecty E aL p. 36. APOIO 28 (November-December 1978): 34. 


Bureaucrac: 
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and objectives that may not be fully congruent with those of the school 
or the teacher. Moreover, they also set purposes for themselves that are 
usually unrecognized by the school officially or by teachers who interact 
with students in classroom or nonclassroom situations. Yet it is apparent 
to shrewd observers of student behavior in school and a few researchers 
who have studied the situation that this “unofficial curriculum” is an im- 
portant aspect of the student’s schooling. Although little research has been 
conducted on the effect of the hidden curriculum in nonschool settings, 
it is an important factor in any educational setting. For example, the 
reader may recall early experiences in a Sunday school, or other religious 
educational program, and identify a hidden curriculum that was in opera- 
ion. 

Research indicates that success in school is enhanced considerably when 
students develop and display certain personal interaction and task-related 
skills, Discovering and developing these skills become the goal of a stu- 
dent's hidden curriculum. Students receive cues as to the nature of a 
desirable personal hidden curriculum from the organizational structure of 
an educational institution, from its social climate, and from the nature of 
teacher-student interactions Curriculum planners and all educators need 
ls recognize the powerful effect of an educational institution’s organiza- 
tion and social structure and teacher-student interactions on what and 

Ow students learn—these factors represent an "unstudied curriculum". 
^n important function of curriculum planners is to analyze this "unstud- 


led curriculum" 4 :t a part of the recognized curriculum 
um” and in effect make it a P ducational institution. 


So that it contribu ivene ofane 
ributes to the total effectiveness 
he hidde i i b students and teachers 
cu nce because $ 
n curriculum has influe: dh i tipps ly. 
ucational envi- 


ronm norms are developed as individuals cope W e 

Pus nents, and 3) the structured settings vary in P 
"rriculum that emerges as individuals 
ves cance with the introduction of competency tes 
© of change of morals and values, and the emere 


educational system,” as identified by Fadiman. themselves results 
€ hidden curriculum that students develop for the 
. Holt, Rinel 
ce, for example, Philip W. Jackson, Life in the Classroom (New vo Aled ^. Knopf 
70d: Inc., 1968); Benson Snyder. The Hidden Curriculum ew York Holt, Rinehart 
o Philip A. Cusick, Inside High School: The Student s Word onini for Learning in 
Schoey aston, Inc., 1973), R. P. McDermott, “Social Relations 357 oben, “Structuring 
ch, °> Harvard Educational Review, 47 (May 1977): 198-213; 1978) 32-64; Herbert J. 
no! Structure,” Harvard Educational Review, 48 Geu? Policy, and Productivity 
Berker® (ed), Educational Environments and Effects: Evaluation, 
*ley, Calif: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1979). 


ting, : bns 
ence of a "competitive 
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from both the planned curriculum and from an unstudied, yet very real 
curriculum. Three kinds of unofficial sets of learning situations may be 
identified: the managerial and organizational apparatus and arrangements 
of the school; the sociology of the school—that is, the social climate and 
processes of group living and the interactions among the school family; 
and the images and situation-sets of students with regard to teachers and 
the school as an institution, and of teachers with regard to the students. 

The three types of “unstudied curriculum" are intertwined, all being 
part of a philosophy of schooling that pervades any particular school. For 


purposes of discussion we will consider each briefly, 


yet acknowledging 
their interrelatedness. 


Structure of the School 


The administrative bureaucracy of the school often with its massive sets 
of rules, regulations, procedur 


significant element of the “ 


> is nature are the whole classification system 
employed in school (school 

organization of school levels, promotion practices 
evaluation methods (tests, gradin 
awards); competency test requi 
(movement of students, attend 


; eligibility for activities); 
g and marking, h 


ools emphasizes competition and indivi t 
Johnson and Johnson commented, individual effort. 


&mong students has been Promoted in most 
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Social Climate of the School 


Th i i 
N eee of the school is less readily characterized by overt 
aite qi vede 5 , pervasive factor in schooling. In planning instruction, 
ete mat es = e cognizance of this whole set of informal arrange- 
aad beween ree of the interpersonal relationships that exist among 
zl» din udents and the faculty. The peer-mediated culture, espe- 
si oP He upper levels of schooling, is a significant factor in the educa- 
e young. Kimball pointed out: 


SUITS its own distinctive social patternings based upon the 
tended, and edi: ex ee of its population. Learning arises, is ex- 
separate the aie within these social settings. For this reason, we cannot 
&olitext. laarrim g process from the social process. As a social and cultural 
g must be examined in the context of social systems.*** 
en ea is the impact of the school climate and the socializing 
imnoverithed js school on students from culturally disadvantaged and/or 
sciously - omes. Personnel in schools may attempt, often uncon- 
result ES convert students to their own Way of life and thinking. Asa 
lem in a — uM subcultural groupings “face a difficult prob- 
T , 

beat pice school's social climate on ethnic and 
“Black stud . Mehan analyzed studies of social counseling and concluded, 
consistent icd who had average to high academic performance were 
medioc y dissuaded from attending college, while white students with 

re-to-low academic performance (but high socioeconomic status) 


we : 
tude ete encouraged to attend college.”"** Since some of the 
s cited by Mehan were conducted in the early 1960s, one could hope 
Mehan concluded, 


at some j 
e improvement has been made. Yet, 
examined closely 


with students is 

o be more specific. the organized 

ake a difference in educational 
stratifying prac- 


tudies point to 
| treatment and may result in 


d racial groups have 


Wh : 
2m clica] daily work of educators 
Character ai +. it is clear that school, andt 
Outcomes, T. interaction in school, does ™ 
tices Aithin aken together, then, these - - - s 
ifferarice „Schools that produce differentia 
S in later life.!!" 


nteraction 


The; , 
é dere 4 of teachers and students in the classroom 15 affected by 
ucture of the school and the prevailing social organization. These 


Teacher and Student l 


lig 

Solo: x 

2 p A een Culture and the Educative Process (New York: Teachers College Press, 
oo. x * 
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relations, in turn, have a direct effect on the organizational context for 
presenting learning tasks. McDermott viewed teaching as a form of coer- 
cion, “All teachers, regardless of their orientation, are faced with the task 
of getting and directing the children's attention, directing it to a problem 
and leading them to some way of handling it."!!* McDermott believed 
that such coercion must be based on “working agreements wherein the 
children can trust the teacher's coercion to be in their best interests." 
Establishment of such trusting relationships may be a particular problem 
for minority-group children. 

Student behavior in the classroom affects teachers' actions toward the 
student. Cartledge and Milburn reported, “The effect of student behavior 
on teacher responses has been demonstrated in a number of studies by 
systematically varying student behavior."!!? They identified two general 
categories of student social behaviors required for school success: 


1. Personal interaction skills—for example, helping, sharing, smiling, greet- 


á ing others, Speaking positively to others, and controlling aggression. 
: Task-related skills—for example, attending, speaking positively about aca- 
demic material, compliance with teacher requests, remaining on task.'?? 


These skills represent im 
Students who adopt these 


Implications for Curriculum Planning 
What does this brief excursion i 
tional program imply for curricul i 
um planning and i i 
l. The existence, nature, and effect of this dm = esr 


of the total program of schooling should be fully a 
stood by administrators, teachers, stud 


ingly significant research and scholar] 


nto the realm of the unofficial instruc- 


saoneDermott, p. 204. 
wendolyn Cartledge and JoAnne F, Milburn, “Th. 
12 assroom: A Review," Review of Educational R "pl caching Social Skills in the 


"Cartledge and Milburn, p. 142. Sisal, A8 iker 1978): 135. 
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: 2. A school staff, with students and parents as participants, should exam- 
ine in depth the nature and character of the “unstudied curriculum” of 
their school. 

3. Any formal efforts in planning should give attention to the whole 
matter of the “unstudied curriculum.” This is especially desirable in defin- 
ing goals and subgoals in the affective domain; plans for implementing any 
curriculum plan should take account of learning opportunities, planned or 
informally developed, that contribute significantly to the socialization pro- 
cess, especially with respect to moral ‘and character development. In- 
cluded in such programs of planning should be a deliberate examination 
of the organizational structure, administrative arrangements, and policies, 
rules, regulations, and procedures for the management of the school. 

_4. Human relationships are a significant aspect of the “unstudied cur- 
riculum”; the school staff, with students and parents, should examine the 
nature and character of these interactive processes, giving special atten- 
tion to such matters as social class distinctions, cliques, favoritism and 


rejection, discrimination, and the like. . 

In essence, the hidden nature of the “unstudied curriculum should be 
brought out in the open, be fully examined and evaluated, and then be 
deliberately made a part of a program of socialization and moral develop- 
ment. 


R FURTHER STUDY 


Cage, Nathaniel L., The Scientific Basis of the Art of Teaching: Los ep Taa 
ers College Press, 1977. A leading authority and researcher on t! a m ex ihe 
ing brings together a mass of research evidence on the nature 0 . ea m a the 
variables that enter into teaching, and the bases for the improveme 
teachers’ work, d. New York: 

Good, Thomas L., and Jere E. Brophy, Looking in Classroom’, 2d en oleum 

arper & Row, Publishers, 1978. A practical guide to wg sal techniques in 

; eir instructional effectiveness through improving ans a ectations. Rele- 
; € classroom and becoming more aware 9 sopa exp 
A n. research findings are applied. = 
Son, Mauritz, and Harry Brooks, “Conceptualizi ; 

ih @ssroom Management, Seventy-Eighth Yearbook o 


€ Study of Education, Daniel L. Duke (ed). emet 


d metho 

Tess, 1979. In this excellent analysis of the princ Tole adi Nestea, 

Carrying on instruction, the authors review instructional MA agement and ex- 

p en present a model of the whole process o om 

‘Say it in detail. cen. 

i a Robert B., Lawrence W. Belle, George w. Williams Educational Tech- 
tiques in Higher Education. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 


ractitioner, thi 
ead Publications, 1978. Written for the college poem ll sid ries 
| Presents a systematic model of instructi R 


for its use, 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FO 


f their per 


ng Classroom Management,” 


the National Society for 
University of Chicago 


f classro 
Instructional Tech- 
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“Mastery Learning,” Educational Leadership, 37 (November 1979): 99-164. The 
major part of this issue is devoted to reports of research and practice regarding 


the use of mastery learning, as developed in the work of Benjamin Bloom. An 
interview of Bloom by the editor is included. 


Moos, Rudolf H., Evaluating Educational Environments: Procedures, Measures, 
Findings and Policy Decisions. San Francisco: Jossey Bass, Inc., Publisher, 1979. 
Presents extensive findings on how college and high school students’ learning 
and development are influenced by characteristics of their classroom and living 
group settings. Includes guides for determining how much emphasis should be 


placed in educational settings on competition, intellectuality, obedience to the 
tules, and other variables. 


NJ.: American Society for Train- 

f the American Society for Train- 
on designing and i entin 

corporate training programs. bibi a ‘ 


for Everyone. Reston, Va.: Nati ison af 
Secondary School Prin cipal ational Association 
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riculum and instruction, as was stat 
l.l and 1.2 (pp. 29 and 30), is essen 
Process of planning, for it is the act of 
determining its merits. Throughout thi 


riculum choices 


at race should be run and, 

we should be promoting "t New developments 
onsideri ds 

—only who wins the race. alius 


odlad, “On the Cultivation and Corrupti, f Ed woe . 
Forum, 22 (March 1978)977. Hie of Education,” The Educational 
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New Roles for Evaluation 


E n ina "sis se has only one basic goal —the determination of the 
ie s value of something—it has many roles.? Appraisal of the out- 
wie th student learning in all of their ramifications is an example of one 
oe iis type of evaluation is familiar to most teachers and administra- 
hr is accomplished through testing, measuring, and assessing pupil 
i. perm diagnosing individual progress, and comparing results with 
pots Scores of other members of the class or age group. 
ibi os er significant function of evaluation is determining the value of 
"pde mean itself, Is the curriculum fulfilling the purposes for which 
e $ designed? Are the purposes themselves valid? Is the curriculum 
ed ap for the particular group of students with whom it is being 
Sed? Are the instructional models selected the best choices in light of the 
goals sought? Is the content the best that may be selected? Are the materi- 
ee for instructional purposes appropriate and the best 
mneh e for the purposes envisioned? This role of evaluation is given 
P noun in the present chapter. . i 
th ird major role of evaluation in schools is to judge the merits of all 
€ administrative and managerial arrangements and practices and the 


structures within which the educational institution itself operates. These 
ortant determinants of 


a H 
Pig of the educational establishment are Impor". 
B rriculum and instruction, but this type of evaluation is beyond the scope 

this book; references cited in this chapter provide assistance 1n making 


such : 
comprehensive evaluations. 
tive Evaluation 


, Another way of looking at curriculum evaluation is in terms of the 
hich it is made and the instruments 


t 
per e the evaluation, the ways in w E '&criven introduced 
into the | the purpose for which the results are used. 9C a ee 
and e literature of evaluation in recent years the concept of ve 
summative evaluation.’ Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus, in a useful 
ote on evaluation, picked up Scriven’s distinction and used it s He 
"à re in their treatment of the subject.* Formative ae oe ing 
Pro nderson and colleagues, "is concerned with helping ine na oper of 
grams or products (curricula, books, television shows, ete) through the 


Formative and Summa 


“The Methodology of Evalu- 
Juation, AERA Monograph 
1967), pp. 40-43, 


Michael Scriven, 
Curriculum Eva 
d McNally & Company; 
Handbook on Formative 
Hill Book Company, 


*For "T 

sil ee treatment of this point, see 
ries on obert E. Stake (ed.), Perspectives of 

Ser 9? Curriculum Evaluation (Chicago: Ran 

"Ben s PP. 40-43. 

and nin S. Bloom, J. Thomas Hastings, and George F. Madaus, 

ummative Evaluation of Student Learning (New York: McGraw- 


Ine, 
> 1971), especially Chapters 4-6. 
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use of empirical research methodology.” By way of contrast, ' 


evaluation is concerned with evaluating the over- 
operation." * 


'summative 
all program after it is in 


ers.? 


^" At the innovation stage, 
the actual use of the pro- 


Children's Television Workshop (CTW) 


vious tests 


Secured formative 
roduction and con- 


"Scarvia B, Anderson, Samuel Ball, Richard 


, JT. 
Educational Evaluation (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Hy and Associates Encyclopedia of 
atherine Cobb Morocco, “The Role of Formative Eval cem 1977), p. 175 
ui 


Educational Programs,” Curriculum Inqui; 
„Morocco, p. 140. 


i f Inqui à 
Instructional Television from 1950-1970." R, auiry and Anal 
1978399. 414. i 
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uM eee 
Shag ihete eci ative ation. In summative evaluation, we mea- 
either the dl instruction, presumably carried out according to a plan 
ganed e plan previously developed as a part of the planning process 
pee Wen. pim by the teacher on the spot. This type of evaluation is 
"oye ased on tests of all sorts, student reaction to the instruction, teach- 
Var ien concerning the effectiveness of instruction, follow-up studies of 
se nts who have participated in a program of instruction, parents' reac- 
longi employer ratings of graduates, reports from college examination 
ice and similar types of evidence of varying degrees of validity. It 
types i evident, however, that any line of distinction between the two 
esc o evaluation is rather nebulous. Certainly, summative evaluation 
mil ontributes highly significant data for revising curriculum plans, for- 

ulating new ones, adding or dropping courses of instruction, selecting 
new content, revising goals and objectives, and the like. The difference lies 
hee. in the purposes for which evaluation is used and when it is used than 
tim ethodology, analytical techniques, and the like. One value of forma- 

€ evaluation has been to emphasize the importance of using evaluative 


r 
Processes as a part of planning itself. 


EVALUATION MODELS 


e development of formative evalu- 


E 
Xpanded roles for evaluation and th í 
nducting and reporting Cur- 


ation o 
i pened up new possibilities for co 
ae evaluation, Concurrently there was an insistence by the federal 
Vernment that programs and projects for which it provided funds be 
in the provisions 


nd its later amendments of 

Development Act of 1967. 
legislatures, Congress, 
California, for exam- 
tem of evaluation 


res a "uniform sys eva 
nel within each 


f certified person 
on evaluation, with 
of competent, vigorous profession- 


assessment of 
E of the performance 0 
Chool district.” p 

ese conditions set the stage for a 


e$ being provided by a group e 

the ‘te approaches, aie analytical procedures, on conceptions of 

at rh ace and role of evaluation are being developed. ie s perhaps 

ct ng last, is fulfilling much more effectively its rightful place as a major 
or in the process of curriculum and instructional ease. 

© new evaluation models that have emerged reflect varied answers 


o 
the following questions: 


lead new emphasis 
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Who conducts the evaluation? 

What are the major audiences for the results? 
What assumptions are made? 

What methods are used? 

What is the nature of the information used? 
What are the hoped-for outcomes? 


QaRWN> 


This rats 
Tationale is spelled out in a later Publication of T. 


and Instruction. Syllabus for Education 305 


Yler's, Basic Princi: iculum 
o ee B] nciples of Curri 


Chi E Us: 5 
com, Hastings, and Madaus, Pp. 2425 geo University of Chicago Press, 1950)- 


Critical analysis of this approach. 
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Decision-Making Model 


The use of a behavioral objectives m 
ation of products, In Tyler’s words: “E 
mining the degree to which ... 


odel provides a summative evalu- 
Valuation is the Process for deter- 
changes in behavior (of students) are 
» as indicated Previously, formative eval- 


ging, attainments, 


of evaluation: 
1. The determination of what is to be evaluated; for what kinds of decisions 
is evaluative data needed? 


The kinds of data needed in mak 
3. The collection of these data, 


N 


ing these decisions, 


“RE: Mager, Preparing Instruction 


al Objectives (Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 1962); 
W. J. Popham, et al., Instructional Objectives: An Analysis of p, re ica o: 
Rand McNally and Co., 1969). " TENERE foin 
yler, p. 69, 
Phi Delta Ka 


ision Making (Itasca, Ill.: R, E. Peac k Publi: Inc., 
1971), P- 40 Hereafter cited as Stufflebeam. rene Vablishers, 
‘Lee J. Cronbach, “Course Improvement through Evaluation.” Te 
64 M, reer gl n,” Teachers College Record, 
15 


e gathering of evaluation data regarding Context Input, Process and P: 
i , ; t led to the 
acronym CIpp for this model, sentio 
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4. Defining criteria for determining the quality of the matter being evaluated. 
5. Analysis of the data in terms of these criteria. 
6. Providing information for decision-makers. 


Note especially that decision making is not a part of the evaluative 
process itself. Evaluation provides the knowledge needed for decision 
making, and decision making involves making choices among alternatives. 
Of course, often— perhaps usually—the evaluator will make or certainly 
indicate a preference for a particular decision, but that is going beyond 
his role of evaluator and becoming a judge- The point of view of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Committee on this matter is that: 


The entire purpose of evaluation ... is to service the decision-making act— 
to identify the decision question that calls forth an answer: to identify xen 
tive answers (decision alternatives) that might be given 0 response; to identify 


e refine the criteria (values) to be used in choosing aen 
alternatives; to i i and report information O! e t 
E identify, collect, P o whether the chosen alternative 


decision alternatives; and, finally, to determin 
id meet expectations for it.'* 


The decision-making evaluation model assumes that a — ie be 
Secured on the general goals for each stage of program development an 


9n the criteri en i hievement of the goals. For 
e criteria to be applied in assessing the ao k greed that a given 


example, through context evaluation it might me ity of students with 
Program of education should meet the needs of a majority be necessary to 
Special provisions made for other students. It would then be n y 


agree on criteri indi t student needs were being met. 
criteria that would indicate tha attendance in school, attitudes 


ese criteria could include, for example, 

Ward school, and success of graduates. Data could then be oe 
records, attitude surveys, and follow-up studies of ee EU 
tween the agreed-on goal of meeting student needs a inge e 
Meeting these needs, as evidenced by the data, represen e gne DAC 

vercoming discrepancies—that is differences between £ 


—S$ x . 1 
erves as a basis for program objectives: tion models."* Provus 
ie, epancy evaluation is used in several e Ma model he developed 
e term “discrepancy evaluation to re s model is a decision- 


o: Z 
T use in the Pittsburgh Public Schools." Thes ebenn model. 


Pe d to . 

pe of model somewhat relate Fl) a 

pr tovus stated that pri evaluation is the pem d eris 
°8ram standards; 2) determining whether a discreP 


16, 
rggulllebeam, p. 43. 
the © Stufflebeam, Chapters 6 and 7 for an excep 
i procedures followed. 129 
toy, 8 general description see Anderson, et al., pp. 121- äl Program Improvement and 
e Provus, Discrepancy Evaluation for Educatio dori) 
sment (Berkeley, Calif: McCutchan Publishing Co*P» 


to 


Use, 


ive discussi f 
" and extensive sion ol 
tionally clear 
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some aspect of program performance and the standards governing that 
aspect of the program; and 3) using discrepancy information either to 
change performance or to change Program standards,”?° In his model, 
Provus regards four major developmental stages and four steps in each of 
the three content categories essential for the evaluation of an ongoing, 
single program. The fifth step, Program Comparison and Cost-Benefit 


cess. This occurs when pro- 
: ards. Provus pointed out that 
© program planner either to revise the 
gran i am, or discard the whole thing; if 
"s Significant discrepancy is found, the Staff moves on to the next plage in 
: CCept; i 
discarded as undesirable, Minos SUM teure 
We believe that a decision-makin 
Stu ebeam or of Provus, may be effe. 
ment. Specific applications of this m 
this chapter. 


Goal-Free Evaluation Model 


h iti al- , z J- 
ton, DE Jenkins, Christine King, Barry MacDonald im feo aetna 
on: MACMILLAN EDUCA- 
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Stages [ Content 
| Input | Process [output 


1. Design Design Adequacy 

2. Installation Installation Fidelity 
3. Process Process Adjustment 
4. Product Product Assessment 
5. Program Comparison Cost-Benefit Analysis 


S- St A - To change program 
sie performance or standards 


T- To terminate program 


P - Program performance 
C - Comparison 
D - Discrepancy information 


FIGURE 7.1 Flow chart for Provus' discrepancy evaluation 


would not be influenced, or biased, by the rhetoric of program developer? 
Te al Statements, Scriven summarized his position: "It seemed to me i : 
a Ort, that consideration and evaluation of goals was an pepe e 
a pa Possibly contaminating step. I began to work on an a n 
bos oach—simply, the evaluation of actual effects agin a prol : 2 oni 
s ) à : ws 

inn E needs in this region of education. I call this 

Ns evaluator in goal-free evaluation is to be an unbiased og iie e 
“ohne Of information used is qualitative objectivity (see Table 7. 


z san ”23 
E. ey is equated with being free from bias or Senn ane 
i ip i is free to collect whatever data appear to s enes then are 
8 the total consequence of a program. These co ted needs, pre- 


evaluat, P ” demonstra 
ed against “demonstrated needs. oe ern somewhat similar 


su. 
mop determined by the evaluator, serve à dris cystuntlon ta 
à "I Statements in other models. In — e A a consensus on the 
any im needs to be 
Valid; pact on a program, there ell a 
dr of the eile ee genie by the pe well as on the 
Se ee demonstrated needs used in the evaluat fürs — 
lea] CUN Compared goal-free evaluation with the e. eii ded sume s 
the Search. The researcher, without knowing the n i set leet on 
"Ug, evaluates its total consequences. The analogy 
22 " 
Mich, " :on," Evaluation Comment: 
Th, ael Scriven, “Prose and Cons About Goal-Free ooa an eeu, pis 130-196. 


e ji ; 
“House, a S Educational Evaluation 3 (1912):1. quoted in H 
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education. For example, what value is there in developing a new proce- 
dure for teaching a child to read if in the process he or she learns to dislike 
reading and everything associated with it? . 

Goal-free evaluation is essentially a summative type of evaluation ori- 
ented to the consumers (similar to a consumer report) and does not pro- 
vide curriculum planners with useful formative data. However, in an age 
of growing consumerism and lack of confidence in educ: 
clients may press for goal-free evaluation. Educators 
cerned for the unfortunate consequences of some educational programs 
and decisions may choose to incorporate goal-free evaluation in a total 
evaluation program. 

Eisner proposed that educational connoisseurship and criticism be used 
for evaluating classroom life.24 This type of enlightened criticism could be 


used with goal-free evaluation. Eisner compared a critic of classroom 
teaching to a critic of drama 


or teaching can come only 
According to Eisner, 


ational institutions 
, themselves, con- 


from a connoisseur of the particular field. 
relates to any form of expertise 


ng of what transpires in the classroom, 
the educational critic employs “a fi isti 


metaphor, contrast, redundancy, and emphasis, . , "2? Ip the past “educa- 
tional Connoisseurship and criticism have not been encouraged. An ounce 


f Educational Connoi. 
ife,” Teachers Colleg, 


sseurship and Criticism for Evaluating 
een e Record, 78 (Febr 

Eisner, p, 346, 
26 Ar 


uary 1977):345 358, 
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of data, it seems, has been worth a pound of insight."?* The development 
of the art of criticism of classroom teaching would provide an important 
additional dimension to evaluation. 


Accreditation Model 


Accreditation is one of the oldest educational evaluation procedures 
having been developed by the University of Michigan in 1871 through 
inviting high schools of that state to seek University approval of their 
academic programs. The graduates of the schools that were approved 
would then be admitted to the University without examination. Late in 
the nineteenth century voluntary regional accrediting associations for 
high Schools were organized. Standards were set as a basis for member- 
ship, a practice that represented, in crude form at least, an appraisal 
System. In the past these two kinds of accreditation have always exercised 
à tremendous influence on high school programs throughout the country, 
Shaping decision making on curriculum matters more significantly than all 
other factors except legal requirements. In recent decades, however, ac- 
Creditation of high schools by universities has been virtually eliminated. 

State departments of education have been a third agency exercising 
accreditation power over schools, and at the present time they constitute 

€ primary factor in this form of program appraisal, for most of them are 
“gally bound to make such evaluations. School systems must ie ac- 
“reditation standards set by these departments or suffer severe peni ties, 
= "5 h can be as serious as disestablishment or loss of state financial sup- 

rt. 

Postsecondary instituti ve united in accrediting da M 
m associated Lens eei Seng Public and private hi t if 
members of accrediting associations, undergo the same type ot accr 


: í ls h 
9n activities as public schools. Accreditation of professional schools has 


een á : igher education. 
ive Particularly powerful influence on ane one of its profes- 


.MVersity bu ious strai. 
sonal ee ee ee al association standards and not lose ac- 

Itation, ; erience and 
Mi basic idea of accreditation is to utilize plus d House at- 
trib edge to monitor and improve education began as a voluntary 
ass uted another purpose: “The accreditation model eg 

ciation to ward off government interference. 
© accreditation model utilizes a discrepancy tyPe ° 


associations, usu- 
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Fielg 7 Podolsky, Colleges and Universities Offering Aceri edited du : National Center for 
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Ucati 

30; Onal Statistics 197; 
, 1978). 
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dards prepared by each association generally cover the four areas incorpo- 
rated in Stufllebeam's decision-making model (context, input, process, and 
product) without using the terminology. For example, standards typically 
include items associated with context, such as statements of philosophy 
and goals, assessment of community needs, and descriptions of students to 
be served. Standards regarding inputs include: qualifications of staff, physi- 


cal facilities, library resources, other instructional resources, and cur- 
riculum plans. 


Tworelated a 
the standards 


opinion may be made. F ollow-up studies of gradu- 
In some instances. 


ions prepared by the 


nts its recommendations. į for im- 
provement of each area of the institution’s progra dup 


ual 
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grams for the past and present but not the future. Thus the standards 
could actually contribute to making institutions obsolete in a rapidly 
changing society. At the same time, there is a danger that new standards 
may be adopted without sufficient evidence of their appropriateness. Glass 
concluded his analysis of the accreditation model by noting: 


Evaluation will not enhance the value of an educational program if it demands 
conformity to standards which themselves cannot be demonstrated to lead to 
valued goals.... The genetic flaw in the Accreditation model will probably 
never be corrected; thus it will not grow into the fully useful methodology of 
evaluation that is needed.?! 


How valid are the judgments made by the faculty in their self-evaluation 
and by the visiting team? This varies from association to association and 

om institution to institution. Some judgments are based on inadequate 
data, Visiting team members, themselves busy professionals and often 
experienced in evaluation, may be relying solely on subjective observa- 
tion and interviews rather than seeking quantitative data. Accrediting 
associations are faced with the task of taking their visiting team’s report 
and making a decision on accreditation. Associations work hard at being 
objective in making these decisions—a stance that becomes increasingly 


difficult in a oliticized world iam 
We believe. that even with its inherent problems, anaes de 
Positive force in education and that it will continue to bea amos a ` 
n decision-making on curriculum matters; hence, it ree a une 
SPonsible for the program to upgrade the methods and procedure used, 


rawing on present knowledge of the evaluative process. 


Responsive Model 
According to Stake, originator of the responsive evaluation mode 


educatio, alana p ation 1) if it orients more di- 
rectly nal evaluation is responsive ea on ts, 9) if it respon ee 


to program activities than to progra 
: ifferent value-per- 
been requirements for information an T e failure ofthe 

Ves present are referred to in reporting the su” udiences, respon- 


si chi o 
š © evaluators use issues rather than objectives od b y the evaluator after 
Sanizers. These issues or problems are identified by 


talki Ps for var 
nizer dminis : 
€ with students, teachers, parents, "pee for various persons 
to op, : 
als, = 
hia displays, or other types of infi 
9rmation to determine what is O 
" . d m h 
- . i l adibe” (mimeographe onograp 
- Glass, “The Growth of Evaluation Method der, Colo). - 


availab], 
Rol E ie the author, University of Colorado, t al, p. 163. 
take, "Responsive Evaluation,” in Hamilton, et * 


f value to 
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ers, administrators, scholars, spokesmen for society, students themselves, 
and parents) believe should happen in the situation and, as Stake points 
out, what does happen in similar situations in other schools—“benchmarks 
of performance having widespread reference value.” Stake insists that 
“standards vary from student to student, from instructor to instructor, and 
from reference group to reference group. ... Part of the responsibility of 
evaluation is to make known which standards are held by whom.” 

The process of evaluation is depicted in Figure 7.3. This is a method of 
handling descriptive data, such as would be gathered for columns 1 and 


2 of Figure 7.2. Congruence would be an id 
is intended and what is ob 


the congruence between 
insists that one can judge t 
ents and transactions are al 
degree of match, not the 


Results of behavioral objectives evaluations or decision-making evalu- 


uation go to the local community. House 

referred to Stake’s evaluation as a d atic pluralism model. This pre- 
P9 a a free market of ideas from whic! » ideally, consumers will select 
e best. Through a competition of ideas, truth will be strengthened and 
education improved." i 


volvement in educati 
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A cohe : 
1 ert ios plan for cation ded be developed a on 
signsand teachi ne consideration is the type of curriculum de- 
technology amine models used. For example, the specific competencies/ 
Stalanket we = and instructional systems teaching model are easily 

Anote a ehavioral objective model. 
ita a a a is the purpose of the evaluation. If the purpose 
illifsotien as sai ievement of prestated objectives, the behavioral 
the purpose is t ision-making models would be appropriate. However, if 
poil-freeceudin mies? the total consequences of a program, Scriven’s 
development ation would be useful. If the purpose is to assist in program 
decision oo a model that incorporates formative evaluation, such as 

Still anothe ng or the responsive model, could be used. 
making and i consideration is the audience to be served. The decision- 
managers. A ehavioral objectives models serve bureaucratic needs of 
institution cin primarily serves professionals in the educational 
Sims mas goal-free evaluation and responsive evaluation serve 

Plans for chents as well as practitioners. 
Ceted. Fi pida evaluation should be com 
tisano v .4 illustrates the scope and nature o 
to the p of the remainder of the chapter an 

oth iiis ncs of each part of the evaluation proces 
cept of “ ive and summative types of evaluations an 
each as p reordinate” and “responsive” evaluations. As the figure shows, 

e ev; 5 of evaluation is interrelated with other aspects; not only does 
the total ator draw information and data obtained from other phases of 
that as program in making judgments about a particular segment, but 
pect contributes information and data in turn to other categories. 


prehensive and multifa- 
f curriculum evaluation. 
d will serve as a guide 
s. It comprehends 
d also Stake's con- 


EVALUATION 
[e] 
AND Onvecnves anh SUBGOALS, 
All 

E for education—the total program. the curriculum, instruction, 
n eq » uation—should be based on a definition of the purposes for which 
ulin ee institution is established. Hence, the first step In cur- 
Valid, a evaluation is determining whether these stated purposes are 
of pur D propriate, attainable, and acceptable. In terms of our discussion 
Provide ine in Chapter 4, this means that the curriculum evaluator will 

€ information on the validity of the general goals, the subgoals, the 


Curri: 
culu, : i 
m domains, and instructional objectives: 


Goals 


valuating general goals 
are justified and 


Evaluation of General 


Stum 
When Pearn emphasized the importance of e 
said, "We have to make sure that our goals 


am c2 


d »c or» g 


GOALS, SUBGOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 
Decisions on: Validity, Appropriateness, and Inclusiveness 
Formative Summative 
5 
Consistent with basic data; in Nature and quality of student 
harmony with basic values; development and attainments; 
judged best by competent all other evidence 
persons 
r 
PROGRAM OF EDUCATION AS A TOTALITY 
Decisions on: Comprehensiveness, Continuity, Priorities 
Formative Summative 
Fr 
Judgments of competent persons; Surveys; followup studies; 
research data on human needs; judgments of scholars, 
recommendations of study groups citizens, and students; test data 
A 
SPECIFIC SEGMENTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Decisions on: Contribution to Attainment of Goals; Coordination 
a E a Summative 
arau; Teodori fom participants; Test data; judgments of knowledgeable 
ius Ed it, bea ar schools; Persons; controlled experiments; 
recommendations of national groups measurements of outcomes 
INSTRUCTION 
Decisions on: Contributions to Attainment of Goals and Objectives 
Formative 
> Summative 
TryCuE OF innovaliens ane All kinds of tests and measurements 
Promising modes; experience of achieveme t of Is; judgments; 
of other teachers; recommen- student reac nt of goals; ju A Rar 
dations of specialists studi tions; success in 
ies and career 
EVALUATION PROGRAM 
Decisions on: Effecti i idi 
ffectiveness in Providing Needed Data and Findings 
Formative N 
pt Summative 
Comparison with models of Jud = 1 
authorities; experience of teachers j ot decision makers í 
other schools and agencies; Judgments; evidence o 3 
judgments of consultants qoenswered questions or inadequat 
J data; reactions of citizens 


FIGURE 7.4 The scope and nature of curriculum evaluation 
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= em to the needs of the people to be served."?* Failure of educa- 
Den institutions to conduct critical evaluations of their goals has resulted 
ver ri E overloading of responsibilities. For example, schools have been 
id Si to take on more and more responsibilities. With no basis for 
uating the appropriateness of adding goals to an already crowded 
agenda, schools have been unable to refuse additional assignments. Evalu- 
i of goals for any educational institution becomes particularly impor- 
nt in a learning society as described in Chapter 8. Within such a society 
goal determination involves two steps: first, determining the overall edu- 
ional goals for citizens; second, determining goals for a specific educa- 
onal institution within a network of learning systems. The goals adopted 


t s 
€ncy with basic data (see Figure 7.4). Stufflebeam reco 
oactive basis. To me 


E n 
Panges—that is, they should be based on some image 0 
ed in relation to expected changes in 


so bons] goals need to be evaluat : de e 
y as well as existing cultural va al forces within society. 
competent persons 
ith data and in har- 
ed th basic values (Figure 7.4). The ae of experts in social trends 
ents of cultural trends should be sought as we 
tte people, including parents, citizens, students, and experts in the 
validit instruction. A further step, and a crucial aper 
sureme of goals is to use the results of summative x » 
ec nt of student outcomes—as feedback data. The e T amar ini 
in -ongruence, as Stake used that term, OT discrepancies, a: prime 
ig ael between outcomes and. goals. Stake insists ^ Lick 
atio; at antecedent conditions must be taken into d. d 
ian especially would be true in evaluating 80a s. g sa 
Jectives also need to be evaluated as a part of summative eva uation. 


ations—the mea- 
aluator analyzes 


s and Objectives 

es is important at the 
e that the subgoals and 
] goals. The aim of 


Evaluation of Subgoal 


Fo x m 
ago evaluation of subgoals and objectiv 

Objective, 28e of curriculum development to assure 

Sval ves will lead to the achievement of the gener 


ua : i > 
E ting objectives according to Lewy !5 to 
Stufllebeam." Educational 


; "Our Evaluation: An Interview with Daniel L. 
35 (January 1978):250. 
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get some sort of agreement from others Outside the curriculum team that the 
instructional objectives are: 


1. Related to the objectives (and goals) of the Program and likely to contrib- 


ute cumulatively to the attainment of the program objectives. 
2. Clearly stated, 
3. 


Appropriate for, and attainable by. the pupils at the particular level of 
education and Stage of mental development. 


4. Important enough to encourage further learning by the pupils.?? 


Lewy proposed surve 
tives by 


. the 
ves is currently available in ne 
ncluded a brief section in thei 


( 


oom, Hastings, and Madaus i 


394 
Arieh Lewy, Handbook of Curriculum Evaluation New York nó Inc. IIOP 63. 
: Longman, nc., , 


n 
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ight of Vh saei congruences Or 

In all can sudes the goals, subgoals, 
egree of unes? however, it must be acknow 
aecumulatic ncertainty exists in efforts to evaluate educational goals. The 
May be in n of many kinds of evidence, ex 
Selected aes before one may feel reason 
Cal, and pi "ueaHonal institutions. Sociological, ant 
Sources in ee data among schools, states, and n itia 
important t ting standards and making choices of goals. However, it is 
Sstablishin o recognize the power of one's philosophical perspective in 
When co E the set of assumptions that opera on making even 

mmon data are considered. 


te in decisi 


LUATION OF A TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


value judgment on 
ovided by a society 
finding satisfac- 


place à 
ments pr 
t requires 


To 
eval 
uate a total educational program is to 


all of 

the l 
Or its ana es for educational engage 
à a. This is a large undertaking since i 
“BR! Ts to the following questions: 
“g, 9m, Hasti 
C = an a EE pp. 260-262. 
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Pe os man, Evaluation Activities of Curriculum Projects: À susti Point AERA 
Qt ih eries on Curriculum Evaluation, Robert E. Stake (ed.) (Chicas p ARM 
ea, [p wee and Developmental Curriculum Projects: Decision Poin RUM 
» F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1970). 
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1. What does education intend to do? What knowledge will it transmit? 


What skills will it develop? What attitudes and values will it influence? 
2. What are the results of education? 


3. What values are assigned to these results? 


The Macroeducational Level 


Evaluation of a total educational 
picture. Chapter 1 describes ele 
tion including: family, 
munity, and commun 
varies over time. For 
media have become a 
elements interact in 


educational 
institution 


The Learner 
in his or her 
educational 
environment 


Educational 
outcomes 


Communi- 
cation 
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effects, on completion of education, and tertiary effects that are intergen- 
erational. Mushkin's and Billings's orientation as economists becomes ap- 
Parent from their listing of educational outcomes in the dimension of 
Societal development: primary effects (primary work skills); secondary 
effects (increased productivity, economic growth measured by employ- 
ment and income, social and economic mobility); and tertiary effects (soci- 
etal advance of children and migration patterns). An examination of 
these educational outcomes, or any other list, demonstrates that the total 
environment of a learner influences his or her educational outcomes and 
reminds us of the futility of attempting to hold any one institution or 
element alone responsible for broad educational outcomes. 


The Institutional Level of Education 


_ Although it is difficult to trace educational outcomes back to specific 
"Dstitutions, evaluation of institutional programs is necessary if education 
I5 to be improved. However, to be effective, institutional evaluation should 
© conducted in the context of the total educational environment. A 
Schoo] System, composed of schools and various semiautonomous units, 
Will be used to illustrate institutional evaluation. Similar principles may be 
adapted to other educational institutions such as religious mens h 
The evaluation of a school system's complete program inclu iu 
‘ngs as: school offerings at each age level from prekindergarten : i a 
9 Senior citizens; provisions for out-of-school educational oppor € : 
Special provisions for persons with exceptional needs; and opportunitie 


Provid ; , such as summer pro- 
ed outside the regular school-day cap television and radio, 


Erams, eveni ing, i tion 

and ea ing programs, camping, instruc : hodi 
d self- ' individual schools or schoo 
ise Programs. The programs en for conducting these eval- 


a H 
Sencies also need to be evaluated. Suggestions 


ati 

tional, dne relations between schools and law alth and mental health 

clinic. Eencies, public welfare agencies, and he 
Often it ; i 
it is difficult to obtain valid and relia Bu 
: . But à 
mde for purposes of assessing a total educational ee it bohccwes 
Prog st make decisions based on such information: pda possible. As in 

Sssional evaluators to provide them with the best 


of Outcome Measurements (Washington, 
University, 1975), P- 8. 


ble evidence that will be 
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the previous section, we will not provide a set of plans and procedures for 
making these kinds of evaluations, but rather will describe some methods 
now being used as well as consider problems and issues. 


Professional Judgments 


Evaluation of institutional educational programs is subjective, although 
it may be based on some empirical data. Procedures include securing 
judgments of educators both within and outside the institution. Other 


professionals, notably social scientists, can also make professional evalu- 
ative judgments. 


ACCREDITATION. 


» a national or regional accrediting association, or 
a university, it nevertheless Tepresents an effort to appraise the total pro- 
gram of an individual school or, in the instance of state accreditation, an 
entire school system. Actually, in many schools it is the only continuing 


The accreditation reports mad 
curriculum decision making and planning, often in a significant manner. 
SURVEYS AND Sruptes. Formal school surveys have long been used 
as a means of evaluating an educational Program. Widely used in the 1920s 
and 1930s, their popularity has waned since World War II. Two significant 
ones conducted in the 1960s serve well as examples of this procedure for 
i ol r ^* In some instances the studies have been 
state-wide, constituting an effort to appraise the educational program of 


individual district and school programs: 
was as broad in sco 


ve Criteria,” 
tuted a more intensive investigation of 


“A. Harry Passow, study director, Toward C; 
Washi 


i 
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approach is that the findings from such evaluations may result in appropri- 
ate program changes. A systematic self-study program is being used in 
some New York City schools as well as in many smaller school districts.*° 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE STUDIES. Behavioral science studies could be 
a valuable source of information for curriculum evaluation. Sociological 
and anthropological studies can be especially useful in understanding pro- 


cesses associated with curriculum development and instruction. One illus- 


tration is a social-psychological case study that focused on problems of 
educational change in one elementary school. The study produced consid- 


erable evaluative information.” Mehan provides another illustration. He 


used the term “constitutive ethnography” to refer to “studying the struc- 
] structures of education.” +° 


turing activities that assemble the socia c 
hrough “constitutive ethnography” it is possible to give attention to the 
Processes of education as well as to the outcomes of structuring actives 
ehan concluded from reviewing several constitutive Ji that “the 
Organized character of interaction in school, does make a difference in 


educational outcomes.’ 


Citizen Ju dgments . i 

Many school systems over the years have used oss dune a 
«ove the people of the community and the members of ; e x es * 
4 22 assessment of the program of the schools. Staff mem ers preo E 
of education often serve as consultants or directors of x i p e rh 
*'udy guide or handbook for data collection is prepared. UP d OR 
follow-up studies, studies of community occupational wp ode nn 
ata-collecting projects may be a part of the undertaking. y 


i f 
Publication ; :nes and recommendations o 
lication is produced that reports prb vere carried on in years 


© group. State-wid jects o i 
: s -wide study projects : a, Arkansas, and 
kat in à number of states, taluda Texas, Florida, Se oe HEE 

‘sas. State studies are usually directe ogram than evalu- 


any years as a 
been used for m 
meth koe of the schools, such as finance, 
Dro rod pec Js of particular groups of chil- 
vi tional nee J recommending courses of 
ike, an 


i ling at the 

ae with schoo 

o " . 
Stat n. Usually these commissions are 
i i del," 
1979)" Bassin and Tom Gross, “Renewal: A Problem-Solving Mo l 
M is M. Seine I novation: An Organizational 
Ano]5 M. Smith and Pat M. Keith, Anatomy of Educational Inno Tac, 1971). 

^" i > s 7 jew, 49 (Feb 
M M Elementary School dev Fa rvard Educational Review, (February 
878.39 ^an. “Structuring School Structure; 


NASSP Bulletin (May 
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information regarding the public’s expectations and 
with its schools.5! A publication providi 


public opinion polls together with a summary of the Gallup Polls from 
1969-1978 is available.5? 


Pay attention to th 
tors of school quality, 


“John D, McNeil, “Curriculum—A Fj 
searcher, 7 September 1978):21, 
George H. Gallup, "The Twelfth Annual 
R oe Schools” Phi Delta Kappan, 62 (Se; . 
tanley M, Elam (ed.), A Decade of Gallup Polls of Attitudes Te i 978 
; , : 1969-1 

(Bloomington, Ind. Phi Dota Kappa, 1979), Perd Education: 19 
F. Madaus, Thomas Kellaghan, Ernest A Rakow, and Denn; ing, “The Sen- 

, : > ' A . King, “The Se: 
207 930. easures of School Effectiveness,” Harvard Educational Reni, 49 (May 1979): 
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rovi 7 
hen that 75 percent of the specified curriculum be covered in the test. 
dag panel of three professionals administer the test and grade it the same 
e boa measures to be used as summative evaluation of a total educa- 
oa: program should not be restricted to tests. For example, follow-up 
e ies of former students provide useful information for evaluating pro- 
ms. 


Implications for Curriculum Planners 
mae the types of information collected from professionals and non- 
— through surveys, studies, investigations, and appraisals would 
aii e acknowledged by professional evaluators as full-fledged evalu- 
ons; however, such groups are recommending that evaluative decisions 
to improve programs. If not 


e 

made and that specific steps be taken e 
they are certainly aspects of such 

t data and judgments for a more 


rincipal questions from an evalu- 
Jues, assumptions, and points of 
of the study group been identified? 


SO, or as implied from the report, are they valid in the judgment of other 


ds for judging quality were used or 
a data obtained? To 


1 i . 
Ms Are they valid? Were valid and appropriate e i 

: at kinds of systematic treatments have the data and the o servations 

en subjected? And what evidence is there that the committee was 

he program(s) under examination? 

n the need for and effectiveness of 

rch and the writings of scholars 

and on the role of the 


Scho 2 
sine guiding the process. This is all 
ns made of Head Start and other provisio 

idem centers bius wem programs liorating the effects of 
rivati > f 
ing, vation and being disadvantaged, and, in fac 
a community's provisions for 
d research on the whole matter 
birth to death should be fully 
rapidly, and anyone 
ing education should 
ferences cited in 


In — 
tho, hing standards for judging 
oF humas the most authoritative works an 
Utilized oo and development from : 
o eval nowledge in these areas is accumulating 
m to s uates programs or makes decisions canto i » 
Chaptes ich sources for the judgments of experts. The T 
In the 3 may be useful. 
curricula = section the evaluation of specific aspect 
Ute full m will be treated; obviously, such program 
Progra Y and are necessary to the process of assessing 
tive su of an institution. Figure 7.4 (P- 334) portrays t 
aluation of an educational program makes use of th 


s or segments of the 
evaluations contrib- 
the total educational 
his relation. Forma- 
e findings from 
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the same basic data that are gathered as a part of the planning process 
itself, but in addition data and recommendations from other competent 
Sources are used. In summative evaluation additional data are collected 
from a number of sources, as shown in the figure, which, in turn, make use 
of data available from the evaluation of instruction. 


EVALUATING SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


-important questio. 
Program under observation have gre. 
sufficient value of itself that it sho 
question it is nece 


duced. These cha 


ater value than its competitors OF 


uld be maintai = this 
ned?"54 wer 
Ssary to determine d To ans 


nges range far be 


als derstandings 
Steps in Evaluating Segments of the Curriculum 
Evaluations of a unitary segment 


to the Program. A first step, there 
should have already been validated. 


his 
"Glass, p.32. 
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plea for goal- i 
goal-free evaluation, an evaluator must look at the actual effects 


of a pro 
gram of instruction, including the intended outcomes as stated in 


the goal: 
B em 
igloos es Mates and also "side effects"—outcomes in addition to or 
ose anticipated in planning the program. To judge the merits 
does not discard goals, 


ofa 
but ri or effects of a program, an evaluator 
establishes standards for outcomes that should result from such 


instructio; 
of the sh ea. or program that are free of the restricting influence 
etermined goals, so that actual outcomes are judged as to 


validi 
rom, appropriateness and essentiality. 

cludes Rea- summative evaluation of the curriculum necessarily in- 

established PPR on the extent to which students attained the goals 

include “goal-f a course, segment, or set of opportunities, it should also 

extent a parti ie evaluation." That is, it should seek to determine to what 

tion of a part cular segment of the curriculum is contributing to the educa- 

evaluation r teuler group of students. On the basis of such findings by the 
, the curriculum planner h in deciding, for exam- 


ple, wh. 
ether a course in Latin is a b rticular group of 
heir schooling than, say, à course in 


Stude 

he a particular point in t 

Question do mechanics, or America i ]ture. Or as an alternative 
Students suffici the segment serve the educational needs of a group of 
Contribute: ciently to be included in the curriculum? Thus the evaluator 
s to determining priorities, developing cost analyses, and intro- 


laci 

The. accountability. 
s 

econd aspect of program evaluation is the 


Stake 
calls antecedents and what Stufllebeam and his associates label con- 
formation regarding such items 


text i 
n 
as: A eae a will need to have in h ite 
Communit characteristics, teacher characteristics, school organization, 
ates to kid values and needs, and a description © how the program Te- 
e thi = curriculum. 
rd responsibility in curric 


dard: 

j s b F 

Is ned which outcomes will be judg . 0d, Ww 
able, and what expectations are reasonable in à given situation. 


is i ; d MU F 
ously + etter matter to decide, and none of the authorities cited previ- 
er much help. Certainly, standardized test results are no help, for 


ey as dude 
able simply compare groups and do not offer evidence 0n what is desir- 
Educational Progress simply 


e. Sim; 
tibus ne ids the National Assessment of i 
test ite Percentages of students who choose each alternative answer toa 
Scholars à It is suggested evaluators may rely heavily on the opinions of 
iin DEUM the field when setting the standards for knowledge 
Predomi; rstandings of a subject area OF geld in which cognitive outcomes 
tal mate. Similarly psychologists, sociologists, psychiatr ists, and men- 
ibute in affective aspects of learning out 
an assist insetting standards, 


ea 
Comes, m Pr ean may contri 
ghly competent teachers certainly ¢ 
data from other educational 


as w, 
ell as i 
s interested citizens. If comparative 


as data to aid 


determination of what 


o determine stan- 


ulum evaluation is t t 
ed in terms of what is good, what 
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d 
i -1 (p. 321). Programs evaluate 
l of the models portrayed in Table 7.1 (p. 
Goalie a dono: high school, a program for talented youth, Metro Hig 
School (Chicago), and the use of the PLATO ci 
nity college. 


An evaluation of an upper elementary social studies Program, Man E 
Course of Study, was reported by Cort.5? This evaluation considered inp 


rooms; process variables—activi- 


A widely publicized evaluation of th 


e learning of the mechanics 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, "63 


ed illustrates th 
match between the goals of a pro 


) Perry program : 
veral measuremen 
* Seven instruments were 


n Herbert 


"^H. Russe] Cort, Jr., * i 
tchan Publ 


A Social Studies Evaluation,” 
Environments and 
57. 


> 


J. Walberg (ed.), Educational 
Effects (Berkeley, Calif.: McCu 


ishing Corp. 979), pp. 235- 


at Was That Question 
ow Through Evaluation, Harvard Educationa 
ew, 48 (May 1978):161-170; Carl E, Wis] 


er, Gerald p. Burns, Jr., and David Iwamoto, 
"Follow Through Redux: A Response to the Critique by House, Glass, McLean, and Walker, 
Harvar, “cational Review, 48 (May 1978171185. 
"House, et al, p. 142, 
Ouse, et a]. p. 145. 
"D pw. 


D. P. rr parond JT MENG, zer Perry Preschool Project (Ypsilanti 
Mich.: High Scope Educational Research Foundation, 1978). 
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eon ips of academic aptitude and achievement, two instruments 
Miete o assess children's social and emotional development, and two 
eld 3 = used to obtain information about the home environ- 
group children. The evaluation study included the use of a control 
"i Way feature of the Ypsilanti Pe 
ims data have been collected. A repor 
Send en who started in the preschool program an 
€. The following findings were reported: 


t pedem who attended preschool scored significantly and substantially 
igher than control-group children on standardized aptitude tests adminis- 


tered in the spring of their first and second preschool years. 
differences tended to decrease 


2. On aptitude measures the magnitude of 
3 once treatment terminated and all children entered elementary school. 
- On achievement measures the magnitude of differences (in favor of the 
experimental group) tended to increase 3S the children experienced ele- 
4 Cue education. 
-© Children who attended preschoo 
Success, that is, they were less like 
5 Faris education programs than C f 
-Preliminary analyses of achievement test data obtaine 


indicate that the difference between the experimenta 
Continued to increase.** 


ITY evaluation program is that lon- 
t released in 1978 included 
d had completed fourth 


| achieved significantly greater school 
ly to be retained in grade or placed in 


ontrol-group children. 
dateighth grade... 


| and control groups 


d € the children were academically high risk their achievement levels 
P general well below community and national norms. As ihe re- 
abet ers said, “to conclude that experimental-group children ep etter 
ed 22 with elementary school as a result of preschool is not to 

n eco; at they flourished in that envir oe. 
Silanti p Pema analysis was another feature of the m n cbe. wu 
fits rry Preschool Project.** The analysis showed thre p a 


onment." 


Savings resulted because students who had preschool education féguited 
less costly forms of education as they progressed through eis 
Comparable students who did not have preschool—they féiired less 
Special educati insiutionalized P " 
cation and no institutional had higher projected lifetime 


am 


2. Stu 
dents who had ; 
; reschool education x 
earnings than st P i hool education. 
t have presc à 
» e f the child attending preschool has 


he tdi 
Parent's time released as a result 0 
a value,ss 


um 
Cikart, 
s eikart, €t al., pp. 37-88 passim. 
io > et al., p. 88. 
ic Analysis of the Ypsilanti Perry 


- Weber, P. W. Eco: 
Weber, P. w. P mi 
Foster, D. P. Weikart, A” Re al Research Foundation, 1978). 


P 
sayy chool Project (Ypsilanti, Mi : Education 
eber, et al., p ne anti, Mich.: High Scope 
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The authors concluded from their economic analysis that “society could 
have borrowed money at 9.5 percent interest to finance the cost of the 
project, and would have been able to pay off both interest and the cost of 
the project from the benefits of the project during its life. 
that the technical resources of High/Scope as a resea 


exceed that of typical educational institutions. Neverth 
tive to see the type of 
timum conditions. 


"$8? We recognize 
rch organization 


eless, it is instruc- 
program evaluation that is conducted under op- 


EVALUATING INSTRUCTION 


ating outcomes. 
The evaluation of in 
teachers 


hoo , peer groups, oth 
nication media. hay i 


Figure 7.5, p. 338). 


€ instructional progra: 


à À ms. 
is an important ante 


€ curriculum plan 


cedent to instruction, A cur- 
“Weber, et al, p. x. 
70; 


or an excellent analysis of these environments see Walberg (ed ), pp. 15-76 
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hasan han may list a number of objectives that sample the possibilities 
valon n i an instructional unit, leaving it to the teacher to further de- 
bosta "| ist. A few more general objectives, comparable to subgoals, may 
oppakt , OF only subgoals for the entire course or unitary set of learning 
Shane unities may be defined, leaving entirely to the teacher(s) the re- 
ponsibility of formulating instructional objectives. 

of e the evaluator often must take steps to have the teacher or director 
deaur iii or service set down the intended outcomes; in some T 
os "uU e may have to deduce them entirely from observing instruction 
of obie erring with the teacher. Regardless, the evaluator must have a set 
This) ctives or intended outcomes before he can complete the appraisal. 
b hens to repudiate goal-free evaluation, which was discussed previ- 
to € ut rather to state that in the evaluation of instruction it is necessary 

T fair to the teacher by taking account of his or her objectives. 

fie TR curriculum design to be followed, which may or may not be speci- 
Ere y is curriculum guide, is an antecedent. For example, procedures 
ma b alating a specific competencies/ technology-designed curriculum 
y be inappropriate for evaluating a social functions/ activities-designed 


curriculum, 

ee primary importance among the antecedents are the characteristics 

E te students in the institutional program. These data (the same kinds 
escribed in Chapter 3) are essenti ded and actual 


o al for judging intence : 
Utcomes, as well as for setting standards by which to judge the quality and 
ver, the data oug 


pPropriateness of instruction. Moreo ht to be per^. 
mer DN from each student. This is à tremendous undertaking, as me 
N iously, but evaluation is inadequate, perhaps misleading, and seri- 
Y deficient as a basis for decision making and planning unless these 


e aracterist 
eristics are taken into account. o 
Ns kinds of student data of special importance in evaluating instruction 
e: 
h student. 


Y. 


The iliti i 
2. capabilites, talents, and aptitudes of ac" 5. each student at the 


Appropri | status 
Propriate aspects of the developmental status ^." evaluated, sitios 


time initiati instruction b k 

ularl of the initiation of the segmen of t m ttitudes, and 

rly knowledge acquired. cognitive deve op 
irect and carry o! 


ability to be self-directive and to d 
activities. 
Any evidence readily obtain 
4. HER. learning aptitudes. 
inolada and character of motiva 
fag a personal interest, career 
mily and environmental situation. 


The q 
ackn 


able on learning styles, learning difficulties, 
ng in the instruction, 


ion for articipating |" 
En s and supportive nature of the 


] data of these sorts is readily 
able and usefu ned evaluators are 


ifficulty of obtaini i 
taining reli ‘i 
1 hologists and highly tra! 


9wledged: but school psy¢ 
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i i . Teachers 
increasingly developing means of studying children and youth. Te 


teacher seek assistance 
if he or she seeks help, is it 


Transactions 


is committee as Process evaluation 
(although both of these terms includ i 


are essential for instructional evaluation is, of course, recognized by all of 
the specialists in the new a 


b evaluating student o 


context of these classroom (broadly understoo 


transactions, 


Norma Furst, “The U: 


; Emile Jester, “Techniques of Observing Teaching in 
ticular Procedures,” in Robert M. W. Travers (ed. 


erson and Herb, . Walberg (eds. 
ae of Teaching: Concepts, Findin Srert J. Walberg 
ublishin 


cations (Berkeley, Calif: MeCutchan 
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e e pe a ermine ch am acts 
ni te diae e gathering of such data. Much use is also made 
class. This f s’ own reactions to the instructional process in a specific 
sun ; This form of data collecting has been widely used at the college level, 

nd it certainly has value at the common school level, probably as early 
as the middle school. Reaction sheets, rating scales, and opinion polls are 
used to gather such data, but conferences and interviews are also useful. 
- cd reactions are also used, especially those obtained by a neutral 

y. 

Two aspects of classroom interaction are of particular importance in 
evaluating instruction as a part of a curriculum evaluation, use of time and 
Social climate in the classroom. The amount of time a learner is actively 
engaged in direct academic instruction has been the subject of several 
Studies. Rosenshine concluded after reviewing a number of these studies 
that "the educational implications of the results on content covered and 
time spent are that what is taught and how long it is taught are at least 
aS powerful as how something is taught.""^ Corno pointed out that mea- 
Sures of engaged time are quantitative. “The crucial factors are the cogni- 
tive, behavioral, and organizational processes that fill that time, and the 


Meaning those processes have for educational goals of high priority." 
nds upon the relevance of the 


hus the importance of "time on task" depe 
task. It lle that id bores die be evaluated by the achieve- 
Ment of students who have not spent "time on task" with learning experi- 
ences related to the curriculum. ae 
Oar and Soar's work in assessing emotional climate was cited in Chapter 
P hey studied selected classrooms in 1 
diferent observation instruments. They conc! : 
or emotional climate, the conception of good teaching that emerges 
i this synthesis of results is that the avoidance of oem gary is 
l Portant to pupil gain, but the expression of positive a ect is not re- 
ated." Since student achievement in classrooms with strong negative 
affect may be skewed it might be suspect as 2 basis for evaluating the 
Curriculum. Another finding by Soar and Soar is pertinent to curriculum 


planners “yj; t rather than advocating 
8, anagement, 
fr With respect to teacher “ one eories seem to do, the results 


ee 2 
is dom in all areas, as some education ately.”” 

Best that each area should be considered separate d senior Bish 
nderlying patterns of social environment in junior an 1g 


Gage (ed.), 
for the Stu 


56 elementary schools using six 
uded from their studies, 


72 
Bara , - The Psychology of Teach- 
, varak Rosenshine, “Classroom Instruction,” in N. L. dy of Education (Chicago: 


in, 
e Methods, Seventy-fifth Yearbook, National Society 


Niversj = 
tay. “TSity of Chicago Press, 1976), p. 352. — Time,” in Daniel L. Duke (ed.), 
h 


n Corno, “Classroom Ins i d th 
] truction and the à iety for the Study of Educa- 
tion um Management. Seventy-eighth Yearbook, 67. ^ 
Bie icago: University of Chicago Press, 1979), pp. 267-28" 
"and Soar, p. 117. 
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ents express greater satis- 
student involvement, by a 


ts. Eisner pointed out, “In the world z 
hemselves as inhabitants; art critics an 


» School administrators, parents, 
educationa] theoreticians i 


on community. 
Rudolf H. Moos, “Educational Climates,” in Walb, 
"Mean i erg (ed.), PP. 79-100, 
ici) discussion of this type of evaluation See Eisner PP. 345-358. Lewis and Miel, pP. 
a ; 
Eisner, P. 357 
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Achievement of Students 


A plethora of books, research reports, brochures, and articles on testing 
and measuring student achievement have been written, and the tests and 
other devices used to measure outcomes fill many file drawers. Hence, we 
will not here consider at length the whole field of testing, measurement, 
Statistical analysis, and methods of appraising the achievement of individ- 
ual students.” Rather, we will examine some problems and issues concern- 
ing their use, 

Two relatively recent developments are of particular interest to cur- 
riculum planners and evaluators: the minimum competency testing move- 
ment and criterion-referenced testing. The minimum competency testing 
movement is discussed in detail in Chapter 4, “Defining Goals and Objec- 
tives.” The placement in that chapter reflects our view that minimum 
competency testing has become a way to define goals and objectives 
rather than to evaluate their achievement. -— 

Criterion-referenced tests are "used to ascertain an individual's a 
With respect to a well-defined behavioral domain.”*° Such tests enab Pf 
tester to determine whether or not specific objectives have been attained. 
Criterion-referenced tests are especially useful with the specific ecd 
tencies/ technology curriculum design (see Chapter 5) and are ek - tas 
ta with the instructional system design model of teaching (see Chap 

Criterion-referenced tests are often compared with ed Hk uei 
norm-referenced tests that provide a comparison of the exa 


: achievement 
eral ley, i à a of learning with the 
el of achievement in some are: stinctions between norm- 


Within a norm group. Ebel made a number of di ferenced tests 
referenced tests and criterion-referenced tests. N amr " to serious 
indicate a wide range of achievement levels from dnd forala pupil 

ficiency . Criterion-referenced tests set a single standar more useful in 
either meets it or fails. While criterion-referenced N in summa- 
9rmative evaluations, norm-referenced tests are mor 


tive evaluations. P Ebel, is the conception of 
l he most important distinction, according to Ebel, 
“arning implied by the two tests. 
: ial abilities, 
: n ries of essentia 
If the Primary goals of learning are to ačauire a it number, and important 


distinct enough from each other, few enoug 
jevement is Scarvia B. Anderson, Samuel 
jevi 


79 
of. Educational Evaluation 3d ed. (San 
a 


a useful source book on measuring student ach 


» Richard Murphy and Associates, Encyclopedi 


ao Neisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, Inc., eae Measurements,” Educational Re- 
“2ames Popham, “The Case for Criterion-Refer' 


"cher, 7 (December 1978):6. nts,” 
7 Obert L, Ebel, “The Case for Norm-Referenced Measuremer 
ecember 1978):3-5. 


& i 
nid * Educational Researcher, 
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enough individually to be specified separately, studied separately, and mea- 


sured separately, then a criterion-referenced test is clearly the test that ought 
to be used. 


Ebel drew a sharp distinction in conceptions of learning when he said, 


But if the substance of learning is an infinity of particulars, too numerous to 
be specified Separately, too interdependent to be studied or mastered sepa- 
rately; if the goal of learning lies beyond acquisition to understanding; and if 
understanding results from coming to know the multitude of relationships 
among these particulars, then a test that probes for these relationships at as 
many different points and from as many different angles as possible is the kind 


Of test that Ought to be used. Such a test is now commonly referred to as a 
norm-referenced test.s2 


Critics of norm-referenced tests would argue that Ebel has matched an 
unnecessary Testriction of criterion-referenced tests with an unwarranted 
Promise of norm-referenced tests. Popham, for example, asserted that “for 


Purposes of instruction or evaluation, norm-referenced achievement tests 
are essentially worthless "sa Popham's assertion may apply if the cur- 
riculum is restricted to a 


specific competencies/ technology design. How- 
ever, when other designs are used, such as subject matter/disciplines oF 
Social functions/ activities, norm-referenced tests are more useful for sum- 
mative evaluation, Curriculum planners and evaluators should not fore- 
close their Options by res 


tricting themselves to either criterion-referenced 
Or norm-referenced tests. 


ne problem in assessing student achievement is the extreme difficulty; 


i antitatively through tests and 
other instruments ignificant outcomes desired, sought, 


First, the d " 
really h ata a esee S are, at best, crude measures of what IS 


But this is only part of the indictment: 
Sec i 
achieven educational outcomes are almost exclusively measured by cognitive 
ie E Although no one would deny that NOn-cognitive outcomes and 

Comes beyond the individual Student level are of major importance. 
"*Ebel, p. 4. 


"*Popham, p. 6, 


-— 
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research efforts that focus on these outcomes are sparse and largely inconclu- 
sive and offer little guidance with respect to what is effective.** 
s, researchers, and staff members of 


Many test-construction specialist 
have endeavored to develop reli- 


test bureaus and colleges of education 
able and valid tests. Not only do these tests measure the higher levels of 
the cognitive processes, such as application, analysis, synthesis, and evalu- 
ation (so often neglected or minimized in the usual achievement tests used 
by schools) but they measure the development of the affective domain as 
well.?* Nevertheless, such efforts, as the Rand people stated, still do not 
Cover some of the most important aspects of schooling, and far too many 
schools simply do not use the instruments that are available. Equally 
serious is the fact that most parents have little interest in measures of 
student achievement except those that produce comparative norms or 
Percentile scores denoting the extent to which factual knowledge and 
communicative and computational skills have been acquired. 


In addition to tests, many other methods may be used to gather informa- 
the evaluator faces a much 


tion about student outcomes. Admittedly, 

more difficult problem in obtaining reliable data from these methods, 
although in many instances the data may be more valid; moreover, the 
analysis and treatment of the data presents even greater hurdles. As 
Combs insisted, however, judgmental and other methods of assessment 


must be used: “Judgment frees us to £9 beyond mere observation. To 
elves to the least important 


reject i "c 
rane it as a tool for assessment is to limit ours Á o 

Spects of our educational efforts and so to assur the increasing irrele- 
vance of a system already desperately ill of that disease. 


Attitude of Students 


Import " 
portant outcomes of an instructional i 
Plan it represents extend beyond student achievement to include student 


attitudes and interests. Moos stated, “Seyeral investigators have d 
as phasized the importance of focusing 0n educational e em i. sies 
a Cognitive preferences, satisfaction with school, and con a g 
nd motivation to learn." ** These outcomes can be studie M 
Cognitive preference tests, instead of measuring the information a stu- 
ent has absorbed, measure what the student does with the informato, 
amir reviewed research on cognitive preferences, described an instru- 


program and the curriculum 


A Critical Review and Synthesis 
ssion on School Finance (Santa 
ailable from the Government 


84 
H : 
arvey A. Averch and others, How Effective Is Schooling? 4 
ident's Comm 


0, R à 
an ateh Findings, Final Report to the Presi 

dnm Pres The Rand Corporation, December 1971 o " 
"The abd dice, Washington, D.C., Catalog No. Pr. 37 Sch6/2, P- 
(Highland oritative handbook edited by Oscar K. Buros, 
"Ar Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, periodic editions), 


thur W. Combs, Educational Accountability: Beo" 
ulum D 


The Mental Measurements Yearbook 
isan essential tool for any evaluator. 
t d Behavioral Objectives (Washing- 
on, D.C; Sc : ment, 1972), p. 14. 
“Moos, 5. oe for Supervision and Curric velop! 
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ment for measuring the preferences, and reported a study measuring 
cognitive preferences of students using the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study (BSCS) materials.*® He stated as one of the major conclu- 
sions, “Studying a BSCS type curriculum from BSCS oriented teachers for 
several years results in a remarkable effect in terms of the acquisition of 
inquiry oriented cognitive styles by the students.”®® Such a finding is of 
considerable importance in evaluating a curriculum with a goal of helping 
students use methods of inquiry. 

Student attitudes toward school are of concern regardless of the cur- 
riculum goals. Epstein and McPartland developed an instrument to assess 
students' reaction to their school life in three dimensions: “1 
with school in general, 2) commitment to sch 
toward teachers."?? The use of this validat 
important data for curriculum evaluation. 
riculum plan that results in a decline in th 
the long run be dysfunctional, 


) satisfaction 
ool work, and 3) attitudes 
ed instrument could provide 
Regardless of its merits, a cur- 
e quality of school life would in 


i a systematic way, and so 
riculum evaluation. 


*5P. Tamir. i " 

Quse alt Bag Cont em is Preference, School Environment, Teachers’ 
12 (Summer 1975):236, ' Ject Matter,” American Educational Research Journal, 
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apr aiher a nor accepted the underlying principles. Sara- 
2 s case study of the introduction of “new math 
into an elementary school.®* Bussis and colleagues, in a study cited in 
Chapter 6, found that teachers without a commitment to open education 
made only a surface change in the curriculum—or no change at all.?* In 
Tamir’s study, cited earlier, it was students in classes with BSCS-oriented 
teachers who acquired inquiry-oriented cognitive styles.9* 

The implementation of a curriculum plan may affect the social climate 
within the classroom. For example, an effective open classroom requires 
freedom and movement on the part of students. Changes in social climate 
that are inconsistent with the values held by teachers or that cause teach- 
ers to feel they are losing control of the classroom have a negative effect 
9n teachers and eventually on students. Implementation of curriculum 
plans should not cause teachers to lose their self-respect. 

Formal instruments—surveys and questionnaires—should be supple- 
mented by informal procedures in assessing the effects of an instructional 
Program on teachers. Information can be gained through visits to class- 
rooms, interviews, and listening to informal commenis in the teachers’ 
lounge, However, the information is too important to leave its collection 
to chance, 


Effects on Community 


quete effects of an educational pr: 
individ of living. An effective curriculum s 
the iduals and a better society. Important as t 
end are extremely complex to evaluate and ar dd 
Ws other influences on community life that they a'mo 
, Short-range effects icularly community attitudes toward the cur- 
g culum, ase easier to aa These attitudes influence whether or not 
© curriculum will be continued and whether the general pom 
Vill support education. When a community is in tune with an Sani 
jo prm, the teaching is more likely to be supported em En Loy 
er agencies. Community discontent with an educationa! p rf 
Voluntary agency can result in a “drying up” of the program. aan 
With a publicly supported program can spawn campaigns 10 cement materi- 
S and reduce funds. . 
Instruments for evaluating the community effects of educational pro- 


ogram should be reflected in the 
hould result in better-educated 
hese long-range effects are, 
e so closely interwoven 
fy evalu- 
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grams include public opinion polls, questionnaires to parents of children, 
and personal interviews. Citizen advisory councils can be a source of 
information. Less formal techniques of evaluation may also be valuable. 
These would include summarizing telephone inquires received by teach- 
ers, administrators, and school board members; questions asked by citizens 
in school board meetings; and letters to the editor of the local paper. 


Judgments 


Drawing on all the information generated by studying antecedents, 
transaction, and outcomes, judgments need to be made regarding the 
instructional program and the curriculum plan it represents. Stake's re- 
sponsive model of evaluation, which was followed in the collection of data, 
may be used in the analysis of data and the making of judgments. The 
evaluator who applies this model would have arranged for various persons 
to observe the program and assist in data collection. Issues identified by 
students, teachers, parents, or administrators would have provided focal 
dio for itae of additional data. 

“ne evaluator would then synthesize the coll i ion into 
brief reports, using scenarios, displays, graphs, ood ice cages 
d be ee with faculty and parents. As Moos pointed out, “The 
aie of staff to data gathering and feedback are valuable clues to the 

oning of an institution. "9e Thus, sharing information generates new 


data. Sharing also makes i i m 
es it possible to correct inacc i i 
c $ ur; nan 
identify m need for more information. ci 

An evaluator using th i i i i 
M aie 8 the responsive model is more involved in processing 


staff, the views of 


"Moos, p. 96, 
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ation of a course, a set of learning opportunities, or any segment of the 
curriculum is an aspect of and contributes to the evaluation of the total 
educational program, and thus the total curriculum plan for a school 
system or an individual school. Similarly, evaluation of instruction is an 
integral part of the process, contributing essential data to the other, 
broader, aspects of curriculum evaluation. 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


Woodington observed that "evaluation of training in industry is like the 
weather. Everyone talks about it but few are willing to spend the time or 
money to do anything about it, at least not until a program comes under 
attack.”®? Woodington indicated that effective evaluation is often missing 
because there is no clear understanding of the training program 9 an 
instructional system. In some instances, he said, "There is a lack of a clear 
Pererpuon of what constitutes the evaluation of training.”** There are, 

owever, exceptions to Woodington’s eneralizations. f 

The papas of incite geret j* business and industry Bu 
directing and orienting new personnel, improving the performance o 
Present employees, and enabling employees to gain new knowledge an! 
skills required by changes in operations. Since these purposes are s 
ally shared with in-service or continuing education programs in the pro ir 
sions, similar evaluation models may be used. Since the purpose peo 
Programs is usually the development of specific competencies, e! instan 
behavioral objectives model or the decision-making model of evaluati 
I5 appropriate. 


R 99 
Goldstein proposed an instructional model for training programs s 
evaluation phase of this model includes the following steps: deya op reed 
Tià, pretest trainees, monitor training, evaluate training, an nee 
transfer. Note the provision “monitor training,” which is one e iim 
ate process as included in the decision-making model of evaluation. 


i ion to determine 
Kirkpatrick identified a series of logical steps of evaluation to determi 


the effectiveness of a training program: 
the program? 


erees like 
niques were learned? 


Step 1— Reacti id the conf 
eaction. How well di ad tech 


Step 2— Learning. What principles. facts. 


e Evaluation of Training in Industry." Phi 


9T 
Nie Woodington, "Some Impressions of th 
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Step 3— Behavior. What changes in job behavior resulted from the pro- 
gram? 

Step 4— Results. What were the tangible results of the program in terms of 
reduced cost, improved quality, improved quantity, etc.??°° 


The reaction sheet is a popular means of gathering evidence on training 
or continuing education programs. Effective reaction sheets provide ques- 
tions that may be tabulated and analyzed. Open-ended questions should 
also be provided. Reaction sheets indicate only the degree of acceptance 
of the training or continuing education program; they do not show 
whether or not the objectives have been achieved, 

Measuring the learning—that is the knowledge gained or the skills ac- 
quired—may require the preparation of a paper-and-pencil test. Another 
type of test may require a demonstration of performance. For example, 
AT&T in their training programs include tests that “consist of a student’s 
being required to fix an artfully broken or fouled-up piece of equipment 
or to solve a difficult engineering problem.’”!° 

Measures proposed by Kirkpatrick—behavior and results—can be used 
to evaluate transfer as proposed by Goldstein. Behavior evaluation mea- 
sures the change in job performance based on a training program. Wood- 
ington reported that “it is not used extensively in business and industry, 
principally because it is difficult and time-consuming.” 1°? Often it is the 


training directors who must develop procedures for observing, recording, 
and analyzing on-the-job performance. 


Results evaluation has to do with the total consequences of a training 


l managers see positive i az 
oe p results from their educ 
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tions,” Phi Delta Kappan, 61 (Janua 
: Ek ry 1980):315. 
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ET n personnel and to the classroom teacher." He added, "At the 
pie be assroom teaching, accountability has often been made opera- 
depos pec the performance approach to instruction. We now find 
oa - eing encouraged, persuaded, exhorted, and even threatened 
et selecting or formulating behavioral or performance objectives for 

eir students.” To the extent that this is happening, it is affecting 


curriculum. 
The Florida Educational Accountability Act of 1976 provides one illus- 
g followed by action. 


ree of how the rhetoric for accountability is bein 
th e act provides a system of accountability which intends to guarantee 
at each student is afforded similar opportunities for educational ad- 
vancement. It provides for basic skills tests in grades three, five, and eight; 
taste E competency test (or literacy test) at grade eleven, which must 
e passed if a student is to graduate; and a plan for reporting to the public. 
Tyler headed a panel which reviewed the Florida Accountability Legisla- 
tion.'°4 They concluded that “one serious potential abuse .  - is the use of 


Studente scores on the basic skills and functional literacy [eleventh grade 
est] tests as the major criterion for evaluating a teacher's effectiveness n 
who had proposed 


tx classroom."!?* They cited a school superintendent 
N test results be used to evaluate teachers. 
ational attention, however, was focused on Fl 


mum competency test for graduation because of the national trend to such 
competency testing move- 


à requirement (see Chapter 4). The minimum ie 

ment was generally supported by advocates of teacher accountability as 

du to hold schools and teachers accountable. There may be a subtle 
ifference, however, as illustrated by a brief history of accountability. 

f At the turn of the century, children who failed in school were blamed 

or their failure. However, by midcentury, st ] classes led to 


t udies of social c? 
he conclusion that a child's school failure could be attributed in large part 
community. 


orida's use of the mini- 


to cultural conditions i e and Thus the home, com- 
munity, and pda dr ES end were held responsible for failures. The 
emphasis shifted again in 1970 as critics P me on teachers and 
schools for lack of basic skills in children. The minimum competency 
testing program seems to shift the onus for failure back to the learner. 
-itics of minimum competency testing say, “You are punishing the vic- 
tim.” What will come next? Are we moving to the Hime when students, 
schools, teachers, homes, and communities will share in accountability? 

DeNovellis and Lewis pointed out in 1975 that "current applications of 


n TS 

M S. Deming, "The Performance Approach: Limitations and Alternatives, The Educa- 
nal Forum, 61 (j: 7 

ID d anuary 1977):213. 7 
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accountability to schools have run into difficult and complex problems. 
Many of these problems relate to political and philosophical issues. . o The 
political issues revolve around the question of who makes what decisions 
about accountability. The philosophical issues are related to fundamental 
ideas about education including basic values, standards, and individual 
and national goals.”!°° Recommendations for overcoming these problems 
were presented by DeNovellis and Lewis in the form of guidelines: 


1. The purpose of maintaining an educational accountability program is to 


improve the quality of education. 


2. Any person or group sharing responsibilities for the quality or nature of 
educational experiences should be accountable to the affected children. 
parents, community, and to the larger society. 

3. Schools, teachers, and others should be held accountable for objectives 
in the affective and psychomotor realms as well as in the cognitive realm. 

4. 


Accountability should be measured in terms of the input and process, as 
well as the product of education.!9? 


Deming said that "process accountability holds the teacher responsible for 


knowing his subject matter, knowing his students, knowing the factors 
that influence learning, and using professionally sound instructional pro- 


cedures."'^* If this type of process accountability and guidelines proposed 
by DeNovellis and Lew * 4 


is were followed accountability could be a positive 
force for good education. 


EVALUATING THE EVALUATION PLAN 


Curriculum 


h planning involves a series of choices. Curri aluation 
is used to judge the a Curriculum ev: 


: ppropriateness of these choices. i he selec- 
tion and use of an eval But since t 


uation plan is itself i be 
pee p elf a choice, the plan needs to 
This chapter can be summarized b 


rica D Y a series of questi t may be 
used in judging a curriculum evalua questions: tha y 


tion plan. 
T. 
2. 
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5. Does the evaluation plan recognize the importance of unanticipated 
consequences and emerging goals rather than being limited to antici- 
pated goals and objectives? 

6. Does the plan provide for the evaluation of goals, subgoals, and objec- 

tives? 

Is the total program of education evaluated? 

Are specific aspects of the program evaluated? 

ls the implementation of the curriculum (instruction) evaluated? 

Are there provisions for sharing findings with faculty, parents, and stu- 

dents, and securing their reactions? 

11. Have plans been made to use the evaluation results? 

Are teachers and administrators committed to the evaluation plan and 
its use? 


of On 


Under the best of circumstances, it will be difficult to have a positive 
response to every question. For example, it may not be possible to oy g 
a commitment to the evaluation plan by teachers and administrators be- 
fore they examine it. In which case, securing their commitment — 
à major priority for the evaluator. For the final and ultimate judgment s 
any evaluation plan is based on whether or not it results in improvemen 

in the program of education. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Center for the Study of Evaluation, Evaluation Comment. Los Angeles, Calif.: 


" i all 
niversity of California. A periodical published by the only —— d 
Supported agency devoting its total scope of work to the aa és epe ec 
i of strategies in evaluation. Articles in the periodical eal 
Cory, procedure ies, and practices. . 
Ed ucational punt. ond Bille nales Washington, Da = 
“tice. A bimonthly publication of the American Educationa herr pic 
= ae articles regarding evaluation models, applica 
odels, and ilizi aluation. . . 
Hodgkinson, Harold, power d ed with Education?" Phi n Kanon [ied 
vember 1979):159-162. Provocative analysis of opinion po ian 
indicating that schools and colleges have done very well excep. 
"IE their success to citizens. 
Xodlad, John I., Kenneth A. Sirotnik, and Bette C. Ove ero 174 178, The 
Study of Schooling,” Phi Delta Kappan, 61 (Novem ae and character of 
Lumon et Spent more than six yaren analyzing dm. the types of data ob- 
t wetican schooling in a major national study Loss mm 
Willis G for the evaluation and methods of ora and Cases in Curriculum 
Cn, George (ed.), Qualitative Evaluation: Concep C 1978. A collection of 
Mea Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing aie recommend more 
«YS and papers from a variety of writers who ana ^^. of evaluating educa- 
ne ensive use of esthetics and private reflection 25 a means 


Programs. 


an, “An Overview of 
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Wolf, Richard L., Evaluation in Education: Foundations of Competency Assess- 
ment and Program Review. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1979. Wolf presents 
a framework for evaluation based on Ralph Tyler’s characterization of the edu- 
cation process, which involves the intertwining of three elements: objectives, 
learning experiences, and learner appraisal. The tasks necessary for conducting 
a comprehensive evaluation are defined and described. 
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Previous chapters have had a pied 
tic orientation; for example, the importance of self-directed pores uve 
can solve future and as yet unknown problems is emphasized. This chap A 
demonstrates the need for all aspects of curriculum planning to hawa 
future orientation and offers suggestions for achieving this goal. an e 
societal changes are described and their implications for the curricu d 
are explored. Future changes affecting the organization of education, F - 
thus in turn influencing curriculum and instruction, are discussed. 
final section looks to the future of a learning society. , 

Future changes within society will result in new educational content 
and configurations of educational programs. Changes in program wem 
rations should be based solidly on curriculum considerations. That is, the 
form of education should follow the functions to be served. 

There are, we believe, some basic assumptions that should serve 25 


guides to educational planning in the concluding decades of the twentieth 
century: 


1. Education should meet society's needs for socialization and citizens 


needs for personal development. 

All citizens should have access to quality education. 

Opportunities for lifelong learning should be available to all individuals 
Society must make maximum use of all available resources for education 
Those responsible for education should help in planning the curriculum 


ason 


This chapter shows how curriculum planners may use future forecasts 
within the framework of these guidelines. 

The effectiveness of the chapter should not be gauged by the extent 5 p 
which readers agree with the forecasts and their implications. Rather, * 2 
effectiveness should be judged by the degree to which readers develop 3” 
interest and concern about the use of future forecasting in curricu D 
planning and the extent to which this influences their practice. 


THE FUTURE AND CURRICULUM CHOICES 


Future forecasting, although a relative newco: 
used for some time in other sectors of so 


: en 
mer to education, has be 
is a much-used tool for decision makin 


ciety. Burdin noted that "futuri 
g, enabling elitist power brokers 
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prepare for change and to benefit from it.”? Our complex and rapidly 
changing society requires that we plan in advance to be ready for new 
events. Failure to do this results in unfortunate breakdowns in society. 
Futurism can play an important role in the management of education, 
but it is even more important in curriculum development. As Scanlon said, 
"It is our image of the future that largely will determine what kind of 
curriculum is planned.”? However, humanity's enduring values and accu- 
mulated knowledge provide for stability and continuity in curriculum 
planning. Therefore, we believe it is more accurate to say that our image 
of the future will guide us in making appropriate changes in curriculum. 
An effective way to visualize the use of future forecasting in curriculum 
planning is to refer to Figure 1.1 (p. 29), Elements of the Curriculum 
System. A static use of the system portrayed would be to consider only 
existing data regarding society, learners, knowledge, and legal require- 
ments. A dynamic use would be to employ forecasts regarding society, 
learners, knowledge, and legal requirements. f - 
Curriculum planners who restrict their data to existing conditions are 
assuming that the future will be like the present. This approach may 
appear to be adequate since there are relatively few changes over à short 
span of time. Weather forecasters say that on the average, today's weather 
is the best forecast of tomorrow 's weather. That plan may work for short- 
term forecasts, but anyone who has lived in Minnesota from a summer 
through a winter knows that it does not apply to long-range forecasts. 


Need for Future Forecasting in Curriculum Development 


To plan educati igh the future will be similar to the present 
may have been poat ari when Bobbitt studied adult -— 
to identify those things children and youth must do and ol ud of 
function effectively as adults.’ But Bobbitt lived just at the gon ses 
à period of rapid change. As a result, Socrates returning some a don 
after his death to visit Bobbitt's world of 1918 would eae have 
surprises regarding technological developments than eel: ressed with 
The were to visit today's world! Socrates would have been imp 


; ; i ilroads, and 
Progress in transportation—with automobiles, steamships, raliroacs, 
e beginning of air travel—as well as with the use © 


f electricity and radio. 
owever, consider the new developments confronting Bobbitt: super- 
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ic ai oon, a voyager spacecraft travel- 
fects wea Eo es —— miles in saa and sending back 
ralio signals that produce remarkable pictures of various planets, p 
neous worldwide television communication via satellites, and "ens i 
capable of storing and manipulating vast amounts of data and chal r = 
all but the best of human chess players. Bobbitt would be please iur 
the remarkable progress in medicine, including the iure seen Pr 
human organs; he might not be as pleased to learn that we have unlo ec 
the secret of the atom and hold in our power the ability to wipe the hum 1 
race off the face of the earth. Many people alive today have witnessed a 
of these ch. $ = 
Because co almost always is similar to today, we may lose sight 
of the pace of change. Orwell's book, /984,* was greeted with Cae gs 
when it was published in 1949 because the events portrayed ap 4 
unlikely to occur. A scientist, Goodman, made a careful study of 19 i 
To read his analysis and realize how rapidly we are approaching the n 
of 1984 is a chilling experience. Goodman identified 137 predictions 7 
1984 and found that over 100 had already come true. He concluded: “A 
of Orwell's scientific and technological predictions have either come tr E 
or could soon come true."* Although it is less certain that the grim € 
and political predictions will come true, Goodman stated, “Not one K 
Orwell’s predictions is beyond the range of possibility, and almost any i 
the social and political trends . . . could be brought to a head by just a sing!e 
triggering incident." ; 
Mead called attention to the generation gap caused by rapid change- 
Engle and Longstreet extended the idea of a generation gap to include 
“intra-generational disjuncture,” which arises because “the experiences O 


our youth, that come to be an intimate part of the way we think, of what 
we are, are increasingly less relevant to our adult lives. The things we grow 
to love and believe 


in as youngsters are distant from the realities of OU" 
maturity," 


Students in school today will spend most of their lives in the twenty-first 
century. The purpose of futurism in education is to help today’s yout 


‘George Orwell, 1984 (London: Lecker and Warbur, 
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cope with crises they will face and grasp opportunities that will emerge 
in a changing world. Burdin urged educators to “use futurism—an intel- 
lectual and imaginative projection of emerging phenomena and condi- 
tions—to keep schools in the mainstream of life."!? 


Utilization of Future Forecasting in Curriculum Planning 


The procedure for using future forecasting in needs assessment, de- 
scribed in Chapter 4," could be used by a curriculum planning group. 
Another approach to future forecasting and curriculum planning is sum- 
marized in Figure 8.1. This approach treats forecasts as conjectures, asks 
for tests of their credibility, allows participants to assign weights to the 
probability of their occurence and to identify possible implications. 
work sheet in Figure 8.1 provides a guide to the process and a record o 


1. Event: 
2. Source(s): 
3. Credibility tests 


4. Probability that the event will occur: 
Certain 


Never 
[es[4T2T3[4L5L5 zTsIsLl 


5. Probable that event will occur by: 


1995 | 2000 | 2005 | 2005 


Never | 1985 EZ 


8. What will be the impact if the event occurs? 
+ What other events will this influence? 
What are the implications for curriculum? 


Procedures for monitoring the event: 


ing work sheet 
FIGURE 8.1 Future forecasting and curriculum planning 
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the results. A faculty or a community planning group using this work 
sheet, or a variation, could start by brainstorming a list of possible fore- 
casts. The forecasts listed in the next section, or in other lists, could be used 
as a starting point. From the resulting list of forecasts they would select 
five to ten for further study. Each of the selected forecasts would be 
assigned to teams of two or three members, who would be responsible for 
gathering information regarding the forecast, including its source(s). 

Although it is difficult, groups will need to decide whether each forecast 
considered is credible. To assist the group in making these decisions, the 
team would seek answers to the following questions: 


Who is making the forecast? Some research groups and institutions have 
full-time staff working on forecasting, often for private industry or busi- 
ness. The success of these groups depends upon the credibility they 
establish and maintain. They often use advanced forecasting techniques. 
Generally, more confidence can be placed in a forecast emanating from 
a recognized forecaster or one associated with a major research institute. 
2. What value assumptions were made by the forecaster? Are they implicit 
or explicit? Values affect forecasts. For example, the variation in forecasts 


regarding energy supplies reflects, to some extent, different value orienta- 
tions. 


3. What procedures were used in making the forecast? Is the forecast an 
extrapolation of a time series trend line? How valid is the trend line which 
was extrapolated? Is the forecast based on the Delphi technique? If SO. 
what qualifications did the reacting panel have? Is the forecast the result 
Ee writing? If so, who wrote the scenarios and with what assump- 

ions 

4. 


Does the forecast take into consideration any interacting forecasts? For 
example, does an enrollment forecast consider both birthrate and migra- 
tion patterns? For another example, does the fertility rate used in popula- 


tion forecasts take into account the trend toward increased numbers O 
married women working? 


At a subsequent meeting of such a planning group, teams would report 
their findings. An entire meeting may be devoted to one or two forecasts. 
After a discussion of the team report, each individual in the group esti- 
mates the probability that the event will occur and the probable date. This 
may be done by having each person mark a Comi sheet showin£ 
their estimation on the probablility scale and the probabi date of occu? 
rence (items 4 and 5 on Figure 8.1). If the group is relatively small, it n 
possible to stack the transparencies on an overhead projector nd have 
instant "read out" of the group's views. After asning anit discussing t^ 
"For descriptions of forecasti i i i 
nique, and scenario writing see Stephen Pana 


tion, Methodologies (Ber 


g trend line extrapolation, Delphi a 
keley, Calif.: McCutch: 


y and James R. Yates, Futurism in Educ 
an Publishing Corp., 1974). 
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group views, individuals are given the opportunity to change their esti- 
mates. The resulting scores are averaged to find the mean probability and 
date of occurrence. With the information before it, the group decides 
whether or not to give further consideration to the forecast. A forecast 
with good credibility and with an estimated probability of .6 or better to 
occur by 1990 would appear to be worthy of further consideration. Once 
it has been agreed to work on a forecast, the remaining questions on the 
work sheet need to be answered. This requires a spatial, holistic type of 
thinking (largely associated with the right half of the brain). Members of 
the group need to be encouraged to be creative in their thinking. 

An example will show the types of ideas that might be generated. Joseph 
forecast that by the middle 1980s portable personal computers for student 
use would be available costing in the range of hundreds of dollars and 
eventually tens of dollars. These personalized computers would soon 
"know" their owner's knowledge base as well as styles of preferred learn- 
ing.'? In checking on the credibility of this forecast it is noted that Earl 
Joseph is a recognized futurist who has published widely and that he is 
employed by Sperry Univac, a manufacturer of computer components. 
Joseph's forecast is supported by 1) trend data showing reduction 1n = 
and cost of computers, and 2) the statement by various authorities that t " 
technology to achieve personal computers has already been fae s 
Assume that a planning group assigned a probability of 8 to file eee 
and estimated 1985 as the most likely date. Based on the data avaiable, 
they decide to explore the implications of this forecast. ste okt 

Analogy building provides one approach to use in a da n 
Pact of a forecast, in this case of personal computers on e luca on 
discussion of synectics in Chapter 6). One analogy that isa nd 
readily is that giving students personal computers might d con Galt 
with giving students books to carry around. What impact did the oed 
ity of books have on education? Did it change the role of à "s de 
the repository of information to be dictated to students to : xn a tester of 
or, an assigner of material to be read, a leader of Mp - accord- 
Students’ knowledge? It provided for diversification e. i anyone who 
' to student interests. It made information ere des, however 
could read and had access to books. For the first several re was used 
ape material, under the control of an author ty to read to the 
m indoctrinate people. Church leaders had zi until people had the 
a asses from church-printed materials. It was e ial (at first, produced 
8 llity to read for themselves and additional p ation of the minds 
“rreptitiously) was available that reading led to liber 
El C. Joseph, “Long-Term Electronic Technology Trends: Forecast Education rad 

ion,” Foresight Hearings on Future Trends in Elementary and Seco 
on, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office: 1979), PP- i 
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of men and women. Was there concern that learning from print, as con- 
trasted with learning through interaction with another human being, 
would result in a depersonalized and inhuman education? A planning 
group, having noted these points, could consider how personal books and 
personal computers are alike and different. They could then begin to 
consider creatively, the impact of personal computers on education. 

A different analogy might be drawn between personal computers and 
another electronic development, television. At one time it was thought 
that television would have a major impact on teaching in the classroom. 
Although direct television instruction is used in very few classrooms, the 
medium has had a profound impact on schools, on education, and on all 
of society. This happened largely because television’s ability to entertain 
was capitalized on by advertising agencies. Could commercial interests 
Produce software for personal computers that contained their advertise- 


ments, or in more subtle Ways, promoted their own interests? There are 
major differences in the d 


thus free their thinkin ab i i 
out thi bl an 
"art g e possible impact of personal comp 


jd reda "y illustration, after the group has identified several im- 
oF personal computers on education, t ider the in- 
teraction of these ; » they would consider 


“service education? Another exam- 
for travel to schools and for heating 


©come responsible, primarily, for 
ee agencies? Could student 
ently and effectively by *read-outs' 
à computers rather than from tes x ive of 
the questions to be cations ts? These are illustrativ 
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p s satire on the saber-tooth curriculum.'* Some forecasts may be 
: porarily “shelved” by a group pending further developments. These 
orecasts should also be monitored. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CHANGES THAT COULD AFFECT 
THE CURRICULUM 


o forecasts of possible futures. Chapter 
mmarized here for easy 
That is, the probability 
he probability reach or 


PUDE planners need access t 
oS ae a number of such forecasts that are su 
re nce. These are forecasts, not predictions. 

at they will occur is above .5; in no case does t 
even approach 1.0. 


Learners 


Two types of forecasts about learners are pertinent to curriculum plan- 


ners—demographic data and developmental characteristics. 


Demographic Data 


* Secondary school enrollments will drop by aP! 
the 1976 high to 1990. 

* Elementary school enrollment 
boom" people have their own children. 

* The median age of the population will continue to increase by about two 
years in each decade. 


proximately 25 percent from 


s could increase in the 1980s as “baby- 


Changes ín Developmental Characteristics 


If present trends continue: 


ncrease. 


work and education—a 


* The height and weight of young adults will inc 
There will be an increasing pattern of alternating 


System of educational interludes. 


Social 

"s number of changes taking place within society have toe for 

W rriculum. These forecasts relate to such areas as wr oo 
Ork and leisure, mass communication, and health and wetiare. 


" 
arold R. W. Benjamin (alias J. Abner Peddiwell, The Saber Toot 


*Craw-Hill Book Company, Memorial Ed., 1972). 


h Curriculum (New York: 
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Family 


The number of families with both parents working will continue to diee 
The percentage of children living in one-parent families will continue 
increase. 


The present percentage of children born out of wedlock will continue. 


Community 


* High mobility of families will continue. i " 
* The influence of community groups on education will increase. 


Work and Leisure 


The percentage of women working will continue to increase. 


j ervice industries will increase. 


* The percentage of jobs in the s . 
* There will be major growth in occupations related to the processing and 


storing of information. 
* Leisure time will increase. 


Mass Communication 


* Anincrease in cable television will provide greater variety in programming. 
* Satellite interconnections will facilitate broadcasting of international pro- 
grams. 


-school viewing will improve. 
d videodiscs will increase. 


Omputers and telecommunications will increase 
the information available and make it more accessible, 


Health and Welfare 


* The cost of health 
* Asthe number of el 
Security, social sen 


care will continue to increase, 
derly increases, there w 


: ill be increased costs for social 
vices, health care, and 


geriatrics. 
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Knowledge and Technology 


ee explosion is discussed in Chapter 3. Forecasters are not 
" greement that the amount of information available will continue to 
WS at the same rate as in the recent past. 
wn ith the exceptions of genetic engineering (where knowledge is dou- 
in . every two years!) and electronics, the growth of technology is slow- 
a li own. Davis attributed this slow-down to three interrelated factors: 
eee e. Shain of basic research, increasing difficulty of developing 
1970 se gt d. and shortage of energy.’* He pointed out that from 
in coal i 6, federal expenditures for basic research in the US. declined 
conta ye by 22 percent, and the trend is expected to continue in the 
fo 2 ecade." Davis also indicated that what is easily discovered is 
uni first and what remains is harder and more expensive to find 
i 2 s third reason for forecasting a declining increase in technology 
e economic downturn caused by the energy shortage. "In times of 
Proin decline . . . technology is among the first of human enterprises 
mS afflicted." Davis added, "Writers who base their hope for the contin- 
ar 5j orca iii on the steeply exponential growth of knowledge do 
w hw e into account that the knowledge curve ultimately owes its shape 
e energy curve, and the energy curve must soon peak."' 
The forecast of a slowdown of technological development by Davis is 


Supported by other futurists.'? It serves to remind us of the interrelated 
ts on family and social 


a of events. For example, the preceding forecas 

are essentially “surprise-free” forecasts. That is, they are based on a 

Continuation of past trend lines. However: if a continuing shortage of 

energy exacerbates the decline in technological development, the conse- 

quences could affect a number of the forecasts; they would no longer be 
Surprise free.” 


nformation on Futures 
Curriculum pla: ; many resources for expanding their 
understanding of ee e The best single source is The Futurist 
Magazine, which accompanies membership in the World de Soci- 
"rM There are local, state, and regional chapters of the World Future 
Ociety. The Educational Section of the World Future Society sponsors an 
annual conference and publishes a newsletter, Education Tomorrow. 'The 


Sources of ! 


T "uu 

"s ckson Davis, “Energy: How Dwindling Supplies Will Change Our Lives The Füfur 

or, XU (August 1979): 261. 

17 fig p. 261. 

on a Giarini and Henri Louberge, 

World risis in Economic Growth (New York: 
Future Society, 4916 St. Elmo Avenue, 


sof Technology: An Essay 
Inc. 1978). 
0014. 
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World Future Society operates a book service that provides annotated 
announcements of recent publications on futures. : 
The number of publications on the study of the future is growing rap- 


idly. Some of the better-known books that will provide a general back- 
ground include: 


Daniel Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Society (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1976). 


Andrew A. Spekke (ed.), The Next 25 Years: Crisis and Opportunit 
D.C.: World Future Society, 1975). 


Alvin Tofller, Future Shock (New York: Bantam Books, 1970). 


y (Washington, 


A number of books on e 


ducation and the future nave been written. The 
following are represent 


ative of some of the more useful books: 


Louis Rubin (ed.), Education Reform fora Changing Society: A nticipating Tomor- 
row's Schools (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1978). 

Harold G. Shane, Curriculum Change Toward the 21st Century (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1977). 

Alvin Toffler (ed.), Learning for Tomorrow: The Role of the Future in Education 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1974). 


IMPLICATIONS OF FUTURE FORECA 
FOR THE CURRICULUM bia 


See, for example, Harold C. Shane, 


(April-May 1979). 62-65. Forecast for the 80's,” in Today's Education, 68 
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charted - F 
and cu ac non de ege a sailor at the watch to spot indications of shoals 
Can anying L : : oolish to ignore the sailor's warnings. 
fedi ais dit inn to prevent drifting into an undesirable future? 
axpeciaily if sepu e question: Over the long pull, no specific outcom E 
reis d dh x nue he human dig nity, is ‘inevitable.’ If we mobilize 
pma aint owledge and motivation, we can pass beyond the status 
cat aac ment of history and become its most effective principals.” 
...thatI wx am i important role to education: "It is this mobilization 
one who helps ds a ould principa preoccupy public education.”®° Any- 
when the watch E a e ucation is helping to decide how to steer the ship 
Aeneae alls out, Rocks ahead! 
icd analogy oversimplifies the complexity of our world. Not 
ona problem; th ith a warning of rocks ahead. Even when they do agree 
problem Fo , they may not agree on procedures to follow to avoid the 
r example, consider the advice given by economists regarding 


the ; 
solution of problems of inflation. The analogy also implies that immedi- 
d observable results. 


ate re i 
Such eere can be taken with nearly immediate an 
the import e case. The analogy, however, is accurate in demonstrating 
edm ance of using forecasts as early warning devices and of respond- 
h o the warnings. 
urriculum planners have in t 


fo , l 
ble fat ts and directing their power of educa 
ure. One approach suggests Bobbitt revisited (see Chapter 1), but 


wit : 

po important differences. First, instead of selecting goals and objec- 
avail See the existing society, they are selected from the most accurate 
able picture of the future world i will live. Second, 


the goals : n which learners 

be learn : objectives selected must transcend specific competencies to 

MEI sna. and include human traits to be developed. Curriculum plan- 
may design specific programs nse to future 


may al forecasts. They 
y also use future forecasts to re oals an 


heir grasp the possibility of using future 
tion to achieve the best possi- 


in respo rasis 
think general g d objectives. A 
;n a study of their own 


third 
approach is to engage learners directly in h 
dents to function more 


futu 
res. All of these approaches should enable stu 


effectively in the future. 


ponses to Future Forecasts 


rriculum planning work 
Jates future forecasts to 
n the preceding sec- 
d to a forecast 


Specific Curriculum Res 


Fi 

S Mes 8.1 shows a future forecasting and cu 

Specific ar any planning group may use, as it relate 

tion i curriculum responses. The illustration used i 
indicates the ways in which a group might respon 


tegardi íi 
garding availability of personal computers: 
e United States,” in Louis 


20 

Hari — 

ubi; old D. Lasswell, “The Future of Government and Politics in th 
n (ed), p. 21. 
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implications of some forecasts may be relatively straightforward. 
ine ee that the number of children born E of ape 
will continue at the present high level could be changed t| aa. po 
priate sex education. In a recent study, Zabin, Kantner, and Zelni be 
that half of all initial premarital pregnancies in teen-agers occur dur i 
the first six months of sexual activity, with one fifth of these first te 
cies occurring during the first month of premarital sexual activity. j 
two years after commencing sexual activity, two thirds of those who ha 


f nonuse of contraception at 
rse has a profound effect on 


Timing is crucial.” However, “some way must be found to resolve te 
ambivalence of a society which seeks to prevent adolescent pregnancy bu 


fears the effects of early reproductive education."?? After Society resolves 
its ambivalence, the question 


of a tota] educational System. The 


education do? 


“Laurie Schwab Zabin, John F, Kantner 
Nancy in the F; 
1979): 215. 


?"Zabin, Kantn 
23 


$ and Melvin Zelnik, “The Risk of Adolescent Preg- 
‘st Months of Intercourse,” Family Planning Perspectives, 11 (July/August 


er, and Zelnik, p. 222, 
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TABLE 8.1 Illustrative Questions Generated from Studying Future Forecasts 


How Can Education 


1. Strengthen family units? 
2. Become more responsible for the social, ethical, and moral development 
adolescents? 

3. Increase contact between people of different age groups? 
4. Make better use of television as a learning tool? 

^ Utilize computers as learning tools? 
g 
8 


of children and 


Prepare learners who can anticipate change and cultivate needed flexibility? 


Prepare learners who are tolerant and can accept reasonable alternatives? 
* Avoid oppressive atmospheres in educational institutions? 
9. Help learners develop outlets to channel personal pressures? 
10. Prepare students for productivity in general but with an emp! 
11. Enable citizens to make effective use of leisure time? 
= eee individuals for lifelong learning? ] 
. ake citizens aware and aggressive in the areas of environmen’ 
14. Prepare citizens for possible new life styles? 
15. Prepare citizens to live in an age based on computers and communications technology? 
16. Enable citizens to deal with the moral and ethical issues surrou 
12 wobei and information technology? « edb 
+ Help citizens avoid a computer-managed society and move toward a society marke Y 
Participatory democracy where humanity controls destiny? 
18. Help learners develop and clarify their own belie 


hasis on independent living? 


t and energy? 


nding the increased use of 


fs and values? 


General Goals and Future Forecasts 
Considering future forecasts in a one-by-one serial fashion may ue 
reveal some of the broader fundamental curriculum concerns that nee 
attention. An examination of several trends and their qose a 
may lead to reconsiderations of general goals of education. Four such goals 
?r themes and their related future forecasts are illustrated. — 
he first two goals are interrelated and are an integral part of this book. 
onsider the following forecasts: 
ü di Skilled workers will need to be completely retrained between three 
and five times i their careers. . ' 
* Many children in Se seht today will hold midcareer jobs that 
have not been thought of as yet. 
pre amount of knowledge availa 
* ersonal awards will be based more O 
Inheritance and property. 
There will be an increase in leisure time. 


ue to grow 


ill contin ii 
c ime tion and skill and less on 


n educa 


d for lifel 
When these forecasts are viewed together, the clear need for lifelong 
Cation emerges be combin: 

Š : i ed 
wan 1s resulting forecast of a need for lifelong education a M ack 
Fi the forecast that mankind will continue to acess nae 

®nomic, and technological changes, probably of an 
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i on 
ture (see Chapter 1). In a world where survival Mages m wisi ie co 
the ability to influence es Lm endet en = de we mtd 

ility to learn Beso 
mn ect of [sein ic leads to the conclusion that p 
need to take increasing responsibility for their own cii saat 
help individuals become self-directed learners becomes a maj e d 
education. Because of the extreme importance of this goal s 
in Chapter 1 and used for illustrative purposes in Chapter , — 
A third set of forecasts leads to another goal. Consider these for 


- ; " ; ro- 
Satellite interconnections will facilitate broadcasting of international p 
grams. 


There will be worldwide shortages of energy. 


* The danger of worldwide pollution and ecological breakdown will con- 
tinue. 


* The need for interna 
fishing limitations, a 

* Many of humanity's 
the global level. 


; " |, 
tional agreements in such areas as pollution contro! 
nd disease control will increase. 


present and future problems can only be addressed at 


Mead described the emer 


time beings throughout the 
and responses 


by shared kno 


" m st 
gence of a world community: “For the 
world, in their information about one anot 


. 1 ite 
to one another, have become a community that is unit 


wledge and danger."?* Mead's description, coupled with the 


, leads to the conclusion that education should help 


T not at a]],"25 - 
ne other general concern is illustrated by a consideration of the follow 
ing forecasts: 
*4Mead, p. 69 
"Edwin O, Reis 


, chauer, Toward the 21st Century: 


Ty: Educati, ing World (New 
- Knopf, 1974), pp. 138, 139. cation for a Changing Wo 
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. Instantaneous worldwide communications and supersonic transport will 
increasingly expose societies to abrasive. clashing values. 

+ The peer group and "pop" culture will become increasingly important in 
transmitting values. 

* Conflicts between centralize 

. The world will witness steadily greater and m 
in terrorist activities. 


d and decentralized controls will continue. 
ore widespread sophistication 


could be added, indicate that individu- 
asing difficulty in dealing with 
t role can and should education 


These forecasts, and others that 
als in our society will probably have incre 
the value questions they will confront. Wha 
serve in the sensitive and yet important area of helping people learn to 
deal with value questions? A satisfactory answer to this question will re- 
quire cooperation between various educative agencies." 


Teaching about the Future 

The importance of teaching students about the future was emphasized 
by Toffler when he argued: 

"The concept of the future is closely bound up with the maturation of the 
learner. ... How children or young adults see their future is directly connected 
with their academic performance and, more important, with their experien- 
tial performance"—their ability to live. cope and grow in 8 high-change soct- 
ety. Future-conscious education is a key to adaptivity. "7" 

Toffler pointed out that a focus on the future was relevant to learners 
of all ages and indicated "that the future is not merely a 'subject buta 
perspective as well.'?? E 

Burdin believed, “The ultimate purpose of futurism in education is not 
to create elegantly complex, well-ordered, accurate images of the farora 
but to help learners cope with real-life crises, opportunities, and perils. . 
To achieve this purpose a study of the future needs to pe t : 
Curriculum. Ideally every teacher in every subject and at all E ona ins 

rings concepts and information from future forecasts into - e as g 
a5 appropriate. Thus, for example, the biology aer ie sonst and 
the possibility of cloning humans and ask the class to think o! 


economic implicati 
plications. i ; 
t McDanield described materials that would be useful in teaching about 
€ future as those 
an Butts, Donald H. Pecken- 


26 
F 
Or a valuable discussion of the school's role see R. Freem 1 Authority (Washington, 


D gh and Howard Kirschenbaum, The School's Role > vai 1977). 
Deve 9p > in Education (New York: 


* C.: Association fi ES icul 
2? Aly; on for Supervision and Curriculum " 
Nis Toffler (ed.), pienses Tomorrow: The Role of the Future in 
aep age Books, 1974), p. xxiv. 
zop Her, p. xxv. 

Burdin, p. 143, 
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that will help maturing individuals— 


cope with their society, 
understand themselves, 
understand their investment in the future, 

not to feel powerless or impotent, 

identify with the society they will inherit, 
understand the nature of change, 

see the means of affecting the direction of change, 
understand key social-science concepts and th 
identify roles they can take in th 
10. avoid ethnocentrism, 

11. incorporate classroom learnin 
12. transfer classroom learning t 


CONOTAWNH> 


eir relation to change, 
e change process, 


g into their immediate environments, 
o future responsibilities,3° 


materials and experiences 
ety, and so on. 


resentative of the general 
Portrays some possible fut 
Permits students to understand that for ing i i i 

r eca i 
oll ema ee Sting itself is a social act with 


Ocial change that may be rep- 
Public, 
Ure events, 


: à E impact of technology on soci- 
ety, Ap alternative scenarios of the future, learn to antici «i change 
asis for career choices, develop ability to evaluate ae study 
3 
“De , on Today,” in Tog, ; 
nce Fiction as an Educational Tool,” in ToBe i L wp. 237-249. 
l students see Theodore W. 
Oston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc- 
“Billy Rojas 


and H. 
Future Studi H. Wentworth Eldr 


edge, “Status R 
es,” Appendix in Toffe: Spor 


t: . . f 
T (ed.), pp. 345-399, Sample Syllabi and Directory 9 
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major trends shaping the future. The most common background topics in 
future courses include: "population, ecology and environment, education, 
international relations, historic conceptions of the future, urbanization, 
privacy, automation, computers, cybernetics, systems thinking, science 
fantasies and utopias, creativity, and concepts of time."?* 

The World Future Society has prepared a book on the study of the 
future with a student handbook and instructor's manual.’ This material 
is developed primarily for postsecondary students. Information regarding 
materials at all levels is available from the Center for F uturistic Studies at 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

A major curriculum change utilizing future forecasting is proposed by 
Engle and Longstreet.?? Their curriculum is based on the assumption that 
"the present historical circumstances of accelerating change, multiplying 
information, and runaway technological production have escaped the con- 
trol of our democratically oriented society, threatening its survival." They 
concluded that "regaining control via systematic use of logical analyses, 
reflective reasoning, and an increased independence from enculturating 
processes must take precedence over all other possible functions of school- 
ing." 7 

À lack of space prohibits a description of their well-reasoned proposal 
for achieving this goal. However, their use of a “bilevel scenario" in their 

values strand" (one of four strands) illustrates the nature of their ap- 
proach. Students are asked to write a scenario forecasting the future of 
society based on the use of data. Once these scenarios are completed md 
the probabilities of their occurrence are estimated, students redove e 
scenarios in terms of their own lives; “What might this mean for my lite, 
for what I cherish, for what I hope to be? etc. Subsequently, value ques- 


tions, applied societally and personally, to the change predicted are ex- 
plored by students."?* The use of such bilevel scenarios would nli 
a problem often identified with studies of the future. Individu ed 
Tecognize intellectually that an event may occur in the future but fail to 
relate this possibility to their own lives. As a result there is little motivation 


es either encourage or discourage the oc e of the p 
f tudents need to be not passive observers, 
uture studies. 
The implications for preservice an 
eachers need to be involved in future $ 


currenc > p 
but active participant 


education are clear. 


in-service r 
E d to understand possi- 


tudies—nee 


34 

Rojas and Eldr . 
“Edward Gent at ee and staff at the World Future Society) The = of the 
mune An Introduction to the Art and Science of Understanding and Shaping Tomorrow's 
Mrd (Washington, D. C.: World Future Society; 1977). - 
"ERE and Longstreet, “Education for a Changing Society: 
ssp Hle and Longstreet, pp. 234-235. 

ngle and Longstreet, p. 255. 
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ble futures and believe they can help to shape that future—if they are to 
help students to gain from studies of the future. 


THE FUTURE AND THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 


Future forecasts portend changes in the organization of education that 
would affect curriculum planning. A combination of events regarding 
demands on education, resources available for education, and educational 


technology could result in new conceptions and configurations of educa- 
tion. 


Demands for Education 


Forecasts regarding a need to ret 
times, an increase in knowled 


€ icate that inflati i inue. In- 
creases in educational budgets have f; pele ee 
evail, the “real doll 


ings and f 
educational pro 
slow down as energy 


unds for education. 


dollar incr ; d 
G F 
costs for health care, social i ase? For ecasts of increase 


Security, and social ices indi » 
funds will become Services indicate that th 


more j : iti 
would be exacerbated by a continuation of "ense. This competition 


S percentage ha 


ting we may be Teaching a limit of the 


E» 
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ere 
a i SNE that can go to education.?? Miller forecast: “High- 
highly a am will be required and expected by our more 
ERAEN an articulate citizenry, but expenditures will remain the 
will notbe T s p to GNP."4? It appears that additional finances 
töni ailable to meet the increased needs and demands for educa- 
E MD play an all-important 
be et cult to employ the needed personnel. Accordingly it will 
eread he T O — the most effective use of available personnel, to 
ee ue se of voluntary personnel, including retirees, and to make 
veuse] an use of peer tutoring. Miller observed, “Much more effec- 
i euel made of educational technology and community resources 
, so as to maximize pupil interest and learning time."^! 


role. A shortage of money 


Future Uses of Educational Technology 


d telecommunications hold 


D " 
evelopments in electronic technology an 
42 A major development 


t 3 
" E^ for important changes in education. 
ment of hit nal technology has been the micro-computer. The develop- 
Cost, and egrated circuits in the 1960s made it possible to reduce the size, 
on an int EE requirements for computers. The number of components 
is estim egrated circuit has increased by several orders of magnitudes. It 
infor ated that by 1990 it will be possible to process six million bits of 
C age on a chip only 1,000 times as wide as an atom. At the same 
cienc ata storage capability or computer memory is increasing In effi- 
0001; and decreasing in size. For example, a “bubble memory cylinder 
data rm tall and .0001 inches in diameter can store 287,000 pieces of 
Sor: is such developments that lead to the forecast of portable personal 

ido uh 

in [mese plastic or vinyl "floppy" 
Pages i aie i niei It is possi. s 
3 i i s 
lam dis ours of high fidelity mus! 
a technological developme 
iite rough the use of laser beams 
nsional hologram in space. Laser 


significant advance 
to 300 books of 250 
side of a 12-inch 


' disks, provide a 
ble to store uP 
c on one 


e to education is hologra- 
ossible to project a three- 
d in transmitting light 


nt of valu 
it is now P' 
beams are use! 
1977 Edition (Wash- 


K y on Statistics, 
M s m ` ; J cation a: ^ 
tor” Vates ca A haute T j fyi LAM 
won. . Grant nd È Cevi ge if ii om (GO ont VU DML p 
(p, lia [e Government Prin ing prin (or poue” 
“Mig ber 19 iller, “What Will the future 
"ler, p, ggg?) 288. education see Ail). 

Wi. à descri ti d their implication’ Applications of Electronic 
Teo Davi Ption of new developments anc et soars Future cations 1978) 

chno ^ Vid Harrison, Paul Kajdan, 8"' ob partment of Ed 

] j . Del 


Plogy to p Fla. 
ducation" (Tallahassee ^^^ 
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along nonlinear pathways through optic fibers. Such transmissions in 
already used for telephone communications. Fibers carry many more me: 
sages than the same size copper wire, and with greater fidelity. aes 

The development of computers and telecommunications improves 
amount and quality of information available. Lewis and colleagues 
proposed that access to this information might be through a Lager 
center that would “have a communications console consisting of a hig 
resolution color video monitor and camera, a computer keyboard, and 
data communications arrangements.” They visualized that this communi- 
cations console “could be used for picturephone communication and as a 
computer terminal. Vast amounts of information could be stored in the 
users console."*? The communications console would make it possible to 
couple videodisc images and sound track to an interactive computer. 
Through such an arrangement filmed material could be coupled with 
audio transmission and computer data output. The possibilities for individ- 
ual instruction based on learning styles, interests, and knowledge of the 
learner are limited only by the available software. This may, however, 
prove to be a major limitation. 

A less sophisticated system could us 


student interaction with personal 
computers. These interactions could 


include; 


1. Computer Presenting information and checking to see if student has as- 
similated, correcting any misunderstandings. 

2. Computer responding to questions asked by students with complex an- 
Swers. 


3. Computer presenting a simulated problem for the student's response. 


programs could be enhanced by con- 
necting the computer to a central terminal. 


ve problems. Thus, in the 
phasis in education should shift fr die Mesa 


ig ts 
: om gaining large amoun 
n to learning how to Process and use it. ls 


“Lewis, et al., “Future Applications,” p. 13. 


of informatio: 
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Lewis aj 

contral oii T warned, “If we are to avoid Orwell's thought 
of technology."** S px of all ages need to maintain a balanced view 
big nee oe uch a view would recognize that technology will proba- 
computers, is à T fie neither will it save the world. Technology, including 
iler only t id dea ipie of tools. They have no power by themselves; 
danger of ss 4 the power of those who use them. Therein lies the 
ahead ail BRO ogy—it can give individuals and groups power over 

ultimately over their own consciousness. 


Hueb i p 
ner cautioned, "Technology becomes dangerous when it no longer 
n of the people who use it, but acts 


that is 

Fresh the least. In ignorance, we live in danger of being 

y technology and those who control it.”*° The potential of 
Jum planners 


educati 
need ie | technology as a resource will increase. Curricu 
nali m erstand that technol k for the benefit of 


ogy and make it wor 


PR 
OPOSALS FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


drifting into will not meet soci- 
ding ways to achieve 
for every complex 
and that is wrong. 


Th " 

ichs a s future we appear to be 

it ei $ Dererpining a preferable future and fin 

problem. rhe complex problem. It has been said that 

Educati ere isa solution that is direct, that is simple, 
ion has its share of illustrations. 


f Education 


A Conception o 
they deal with only a part of the 


Soluti 
e are often ineffective because ly ay 
tions of « n examination of the interactions between society $ expecta- 
education, the various groups that provide education, and the 
ive solutions. 


lea 
rner i ; 
s, provides a base for considering alternati 


Society 
* ciety's Needs for Education 
: ny society's survival requires socialization of its citizens. Survival of the 
PN eed requires civic cohesion based on 1) à belief that in a free 
m people are capable of governing themselves through community 
to en and 2) a commitment to work for the community good. In addition 
couraging civic cohesion, education for socialization includes the 
44 
Lewis, “ 
sp , et al., “Future Applications,” p- 21. 
mhea Huebner, “Technology vs. Wan; Wh: the Outcome?” mene 
i ay (February 1974): 393-396. 
, et al., “Future Applications,” p. 22- 


at Will Be 
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development of ethical and moral values and the ability to work with 
ko m also expects education to foster personal a 
Through education its citizens are expected to develop: the anh 
attitudes necessary for continued learning; a knowledge base enal i 
them to utilize existing knowledge and develop new knowledge; thes ills 
needed to function effectively in society; and the specialized preparation 
necessary for meaningful employment. . - 
Society's third expectation applies only to schools: to provide € 
care for children and youth. Although this responsibility is often not listet 
as one of the functions of schools, it is a reason many parents send their 
children to school. The need for supervised care of children and youth will 
probably increase as more children grow up in single-parent families and 
as more mothers in two-parent families are employed outside the home. 
In reviewing society's needs for education, one area of weakness is the 
development of civic cohesion. Butts proposed that this weakness was 
because the “belief that the prime goal of public education is to promote 


a sense of civic community and obligation for the public good has precipi- 
tously declined. The catchwords today are personalized learning, individ- 
ualized instruction, and above all alt 


ernatives," Butts observed that "the 
decline in faith in public education is partly cause and partly result of the 
diminished sense of community in the nation as a whole."*? 


Institutions that Support Education 


Historically the family and the co 
tional influences in U.S. so 
been supported by socie 

Citizens have taxed t 


€d with additional programs: 
^'Butts, p. 25. 
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Som 
ono ced Seer oe only indirectly to education; for example, school 
Many additi 7 were started in some schools. 
generel pili Fail responsibilities were assigned to schools because the 
Tusar ocal iem to distinguish between education and schooling. 
the vendi ems required educational solutions, schools were given 
sééponaibilit ility. For example, driver education, formerly the family's 
br policed y, was assigned to schools rather than to insurance agencies, 
ao de poet or to automobile dealers. For a variety of reasons 
ws pip assumed more responsibilities than they can possibly fulfill 
port.? The ud resulted in a diminution of moral and financial sup- 
ind iud ais ility that some other agencies could more reasonably 
y meet some of these responsibilities needs to be explored. 


Learners and Education 


eapeciwd categories, such as 
tolisueos b aning for learners. They ar 
volition Mika ts of society’s requirem 
influences b ere learners have an option, they respond 
tiveness of 2 Gg Hie perceived needs, their interests, and the attrac- 
Society's ed e activity. For many learners there is a sharp break between 
is "the re quem requirements and their own interests; for them there 

Ji am a roue and then there is the school.  . 
increas i ohimereasns: need is education for recreation and leisure. This 
popul ed need is related to, but not limited to, the increase n adult age 
adult poss Adults do more than work or retool for work. Actually much 
Pilar ee is in areas only tangential to work, for example, the 
ied i taking quilting, cooking, or exercise classes, The phenomenal 
need. m. the number of “how-to-do-it” books is testimony of citizens 
s to fill leisure time with meaningful activities. 


nd personal development, 
nding to some educative 
from their own 
to educational 


socialization a 
e respo 
ents and to some 


Alternative Proposals 
eeds for education, society’s 


eds for education, it is possi- 


Against this brief background of society's n 
developed in an at- 


institu; 
aii for education, and the learners’ ne 
i consider illustrative proposals that have been 
pt to find a better future for education. 


a logical extension of 
schools have lost their 
d that "the hidden 


Deschooling Society 
society was 


ne proposal of Illich to deschool society ' 

ioc heard during the 1960s. In Illich’s view, 

questioned claim to educational legitimacy: He argue 

48 

Pu i a cogent argument that schools restrict their special responsibilities to intellectual 

Scho, opment and citizenship see John Henry Martin, «Reconsidering the Goals of High 
EO ME ia o aaa NU T NET A (January 1980): 278-285. 
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curriculum of school requires—whether by law or by fact—that a citizen 
accumulate a minimum quantum of school years in order to obtain his civil 
rights.”*° He also charged that schools have alienated persons from their 
learning and that, as a result, they do not trust their own judgment. Illich's 
deschooled society would have no compulsory attendance, no discrimina- 
tion on the basis of prior school attendance, and would be accomplished 
by the transfer of school funds from institutions to people. 

Although the proposal to deschool society has not been adopted, some 
of the elements of the proposal and its basic rationale have influenced 
subsequent reform proposals. For example, community control of educa- 
tion, freedom schools, alternative schools, and elimination of compulsory 
education were all responses to criticism similar to those Illich had re- 
sponded to. 

What would be the consequences of adopting Illich's proposal? This can 
only be conjectured, for no modern society has been deschooled. Illich 
assumed that alternative networks would emerge to provide the needed 
education. One way to consider the impact would be to imagine the 
concerns to be addressed if it were announced that all public schools in 
the U.S. would close at the end of the month. One obvious concern would 
relate to the provision of equality of educational opportunity. Affluent and 
well-educated parents would find ways to educate their children. But what 
about the children of the poor? The area of education that might be most 
vulnerable would be socialization, particularly the promotion of a sense of 
civic community and obligation for public good. It may be argued that our 
present educational system is inadequate in providing equal educational 


opportunity and building civic cohesion. But would deschooling society 
improve these conditions? 


“Ivan Illich, “After Deschooling, What?” in Alan Gartner, Colin Greer, and Frank Riessman 
(eds.), After Deschooling What? (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1973), p. 8. 

*?^A. Harry Passow, “Early School Leaving—An Invitation to Disaster,” Educational Leader- 
ship, 35 (December 1977): 214. 
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providing viable options for youths’ self-realization and social develop- 

= is to X disaster for youth and for society in general."*' And all 
sow was describing was lowering compul 

oer adea g g pulsory school age—not de- 


Family Choice in Education 
co have been made to increase family choice regarding their 
ie s education. The use of optional schools, magnet schools, and 
educational vouchers to increase parental choices is described in Chapter 


2. A strong advocate for family choice, Coons, was the architect and chief 
proponent of California’s “Initiative for Family Choice."5? The proposed 
initiative provided for two new types of schools, independent public 

nt public schools would be 


schools and family choice schools. Independe 

established by boards of education but would free educators from "state 
mandates about class size, teacher hiring, and curriculum."*? The family 
choice schools would be formed as individual nonprofit schools by private 
individuals or groups. "The new schools would generate income by at- 
tracting families, each of whom would be entitled to a state certificate 
redeemable for the full cost of education; its value would be set at 90 
percent of the amount spent upon à similar child in a similar public 


school."5* 
Families would probably seek schools that would provide the most per- 
aximum amount of quality 


sonal development for their children and them 

supervised care. Would parents be less concerned for socialization and the 
development of civic cohesion? In fact, would a type of natural selection 
segregate children by racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic groups, thus leading 
to less civic cohesion? Butts questioned the wisdom of giving up “a com- 
mon school system devoted primarily to the task of building civic commu- 
nity among the vast majority of citizens . » - in favor of public choice. BE 


He urged the profession to recognize the legitimacy of parental participa- 
ion would be most effective in the 


tion, but argued that this participati 
public arena rather than in private contracting. 


Restricted Responsibilities of Schools 


If schools are hampered because they have bee 
to assume too many educational responsibilities, why not re 


n assigned and agreed 
duce the num- 


“Passow, p. 209 
“John E. Coons, “Of Family Choice an Delta Kappan, 61 (Septem- 


ber 1979): 10-13. 


d ‘Public’ Education,” Phi 


"Cons, p. 11. wr 
UN p. 12. As of October, 1980, this proposition has not been submitted to the Ca ornia 

ers. 
Pursuit of the Public Purse," Phi 


Ee Freeman Butts, "Educational Vouchers: The Private 
elta Kappan, 61 (September 1979): 8. 
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ber of responsibilities? This is a rationale given for the aieiemes 
drive. Unfortunately, even as the “back-to-basics” drive continues, ne 
mandates are being placed on schools, usually through legislative we 
The proposal to restrict the school's responsibilities has merit provi : 
it is carried to its logical conclusion. Society cannot afford to limit t i 
school’s function to narrow goals without making provision for other goals 
to be met elsewhere in society. Thus, for example, if schools are told - 
ignore the development of human traits related to moral and ethica, 
values, other arrangements should be made so that this important a 
of education is not ignored. Further, some type of monitoring is neede 


to assure that effective experiences are provided wherever the responsi- 
bilities are assigned. 


TOWARD A LEARNING SOCIETY 


There is no panacea for the overarching problems of providing more and 
better education to a greater number of people with the same or even à 
reduced financial base. And yet society cannot afford to settle for the 
alternative of a gradual deterioration of its progr 
panied by a loss of skills, loss of effectiveness and, 


While there is no one answer to the problems ahead, a major change in 
the direction in which we are now drifting i 


s necessary. One possible 
change could lead in the direction of what might be called a learning 
society. 

A number of themes permeatin, 
for a learning society. After summariz 


ams of education accom- 
most of all, a loss of spirit. 
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ject fields and learning necessary skills. The development of human traits 
is as necesary as the learning of behaviors. The most basic goal is to help 
individuals become self-directed learners. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity 

The ancient Athenians had the goal of a learning society. However, this 
society was open only to boys who were citizens. Any educational system 
in our future needs to assure access to equal educational opportunity for 
all citizens. 


Lifelong Learning 

A plan for lifelong learning will be nee I 
retraining of skilled workers and continuing education of professionals. All 
citizens will require continuing education to play a part in directing their 
own destiny and to cope with societal changes beyond their control. Indi- 
viduals of all ages should have the opportunity for the personal growth and 
satisfaction that accompanies learning. 


ded to meet the demands for 


Utilization of Resources for Education 


Successful programs of education must capitalize on every resource for 
learning. Formal educational institutions will continue to play à major 
institutions may be 


role. However, the structure and function of these inst ; Í 
altered. Other agencies within the community will play increasingly im- 
portant roles. Virtually all citizens can teach something to other aree 
including peer tutoring by children and youth in school. Tha Stred 
which any proposed plan for education will be successful will be associ 


with the degree to which the proposal utilizes all available educational 
resources. 


Curriculum Plannin, i 
Those responsible on education should help in planning the insi 
There is a truism that "the curriculum teachers choose 15 the roan in 
teachers use.” Educators recognize the value of teacher oir min 
curriculum planning; but in a society that utilizes all edoa cem nauseti] 
many others are also responsible for education. Constru ep ee 
roles need to be found for various individuals and Sm rrowly con- 
educators in planning. Curriculum plans should not 5e i cd from 
ceived to fit into one pattern but rather should s as Ds 5 teachin 
àmong the variety of available curriculum designs pud D. ' $ 
models (Chapter 6), and evaluation procedures (Chapter 7 


e Future 


a learning society is desir- 
ocedures to be followed. 


An Agenda for th 
g toward 


It is one thing to assert that moving £O" 
escribe pr 


able; it is quite another thing to pT 


EN e. 83170 7003 
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There are no models to follow since there are no learning societies we can 


turn to for illustrations. At this stage of development there simply are a 
series of questions: 


1. How can we secure community-wide planning? 

2. How can learners become responsible for their own education? 

3. How can educational resources be made available to learners? 

4. What uses can be made of human resources and of technological re- 
sources? 

5. 


How can education be made responsive to learners? 


We have converted these questions into six agenda items that suggest a 
course of action that could lead to a learning society. At this stage we need 
demonstrations of this plan in action so we can study its total consequences 
and make appropriate modifications. 

The agenda items listed cannot be prioritized and attacked in a serial 
piecemeal manner. The completion of one agenda item may have little 
impact in isolation. For example, making a variety of resources available 
will have little meaning if learners are not self-directed. Thus it is neces- 
Sary to move on all fronts concurrently. This does not mean that the 


planning cannot be undertaken item by item. But even then, the whole 
picture needs to be kept in mind. 


Use Community-Wide Curriculum Planning 


The locus for curriculum planning needs to be broadened to include all 
of the community, not just schools, colleges, and universities; and to in- 


for one approach to defini bjec- 
tives for all educational institutions. TITUNQIMUN A 


should assess various i ithi 
educationa within 
the community and educati ei 
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complex. It can only happen if the individuals and groups see some “pay- 

off in terms of their own interests. For example, participation in the 

planning might be a prerequisite to being included in the resource list (to 

be discussed later) or to being assigned an educational responsibility. 

dnos that do not originally participate can be asked to come in at a later 
e. 

Given the needs assessment and the resources available, the planning 
group would negotiate educational responsibilities. Financial support 
might accompany some assignments. In the event that an agency needs 
Strengthening in order to carry a logical role, the planning group might 
consider ways to strengthen that agency. For example, the family unit may 
need to be strengthened if it is to play its appropriate role. The community 
group might wish to assign primary and secondary responsibilities for 
some functions. For example, the primary responsibility for driver educa- 
tion might be placed with the automobile agencies, but with the home 
playing a secondary role. ; 

In some instances several agencies might offer an educational service 
and the learner, or the learner's parents, would select the agency they 
would use. The example of sex education, described earlier, suggested that 
youngsters could learn about birth control methods from their family, 


their church, their school, or a social or health agency. m 
hat appropriate opportunities 


The plannin 
1 g group needs to guarantee t E 
are available for all learners and to monitor the total educational program 
to assure that goals are being achieved. 


^ elp Learners Assume Responsibility 

he success of ing society hinges i 
à both Poe ud. este HONTE T dugon In formal pem ions 
institutions teachers are responsible for teaching and learners are ob'get 
to learn. However, in nonformal education the learner becomes o 
ble for his or her own learning, and teachers are obliged to sa p thie 
learner. The responsibility for learning needs to shift from teac ers to 


l ; à à 
earners in all aspects of the learning society. learning un til they 


earners cai ibility for their own €^. ; 
nnot assume responsibility ions for achieving this goal are 


come self-directed. A number of suggest! 3 
mered in this book. A major block may be the diffculty quc = m 
anging their roles from directing learning to helping 


self-directed, 


on changing the attitudes 


ee Educational Resources Available 
d Learners 
S Š " 
acit directed learners need access to avail 
itate learner access, a master list of resourc 


arning resources. To 


l 
M ds to be compiled by 


es nee 
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anning group. In addition to resource groups, this list would include 
E in is ome? willing to share a talent or skill with a aaa 
Ideally this list of resources would be placed on a computer for ease o 

ccess. . 

à The planning group will need to make judgments as to what isplica 
on the resource file. As a general rule the planning group would include 
all on the list but the obviously inappropriate. A procedure would then be 
established to have learners report the degree to which a particular re- 
source helped them to achieve their goals. These assessments would be 
available to prospective resource users. Some obviously poor resources 
would not be used and could be dropped from the list. 

In order for learners to utilize learning resources most effectively, they 
need the assistance of a counselor. This individual would help learners 
assess their own strengths and weaknesses, put them in touch with possible 
learning resources, and aid them as they assess the experience. 

There are three important questions to be asked by the planning group 
as it works with the list of learning resources. First, are there adequate 
provisions for learners to study and learn subject matter that is organized 
by disciplines? There will doubtless be many resources to help students 
learn particular skills and competencies, but are there opportunities for 
them to learn the structure of the various disciplines? Such a foundation 
is necessary not only as a base for their own further development but in 
order that new knowledge may be generated. The future of our society 


is directly related to this need. A primary function of the schools of the 
future, particularly secondary schools, colleges, and universities may con- 
tinue to be intellectual develo 


A second question a plan: 
resources be overloaded in 


à 000 students each successive semester i? 
a worthwhile program of educa 


"*Galen Saylor, “Reform in Second: 
ary Education, and a Modest Pro 
"'Saylor, p. 20. 
**Saylor, p. 20. 


ary Education: The Continuing Efforts to Reform Second" 
posal,” Curriculum Bulletin, 32 (May 1978): 1-25. 
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This le " . 
What — a third question the planning group needs to consider 
initis caste s are to be made for the supervision of children and youth 
schools for this = set of the go Historically, parents have depended upon 

: ervision. ; : 
Supervise individuals? ion. Are there more effective and efficient ways to 


€ Better Use of Educational Technology 
Beo omni e electronic technology and telecommunications are 
havie a profo = ier section of this chapter. This technology is already 
togal technole und impact on training in business and industry. Educa- 
libraries "na. can be used to enhance learning in the school, the home, 
tedhnoloay : nim. and other such places. With the use of educational 
hy eben be yes store can by converted into a learning center; and 
Blister he computers to a central terminal and using interactive 
ri iir ne ations, this learning center can become a sophisticated edu- 
in idea E ronment. Educational technology will play an important role 
uture learning society. 


i Better Use of Human Resources 
as hey id Society will require that learners 
other lear me responsibility for their own ed i 
immanes ate, Many additional individuals, often volunteers, will play 
teach roles as teachers and planners; although many of the roles of 
ers will change, they will not lose importance. A number of instruc- 
tinue to be the teacher’s 


tio i 
nal tasks, particularly in subject fields, will con 


responsibility augmented by educational technology. Skilled teachers will 
A major task of teachers will be 


sers ee leading to socialization. 

self-dire comers to become self-directed. As children and youth become 

no ora ed, teachers can serve as guides and counselors. There will be 

lénze age of need for human resources in a learning society; the chal- 
ge will be to make the best use of human talents. 


become resource personnel 
ucation and as they "teach" 


Mi s 
ake Education Responsive to Learners 
e that the total educational 


D characteristic of a learning society will b 
lished is responsive to the learners. Monitoring procedures must be estab- 
the to assure that the system is meeting the needs of the learners. At 
pur e time the planning group will need to be certain that all of the 

t eee within our society are being achieved. 
Tesponsive system is a flexible system. Whether or not education 
through the agenda sketched 
to b ahead. If these changes are 
educ, cound they will be based on curric derations—it is the 
cational program that should determine 
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of education. Curriculum planners, therefore, will be in the vanguard as 
educational programs are reshaped. Effective curriculum planners will 
have a knowledge of future forecasts, will be cognizant of good curriculum 
and teaching principles and practices, and will be personally open to new 
ideas. With these attributes, curriculum planners can confidently join their 
fellow professionals in what may well turn out to be the most important 
enterprise of the last decades of the twentieth century in helping to shape 
the future of education and thus of the nation. 
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